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THE FAR EAST 

INTRODUCTION 


The eastern side of Asia differs from the 
western as being up to modern times less 
in touch with Europe. Alexander the Great 
had pushed his conquests half across the 
continent that long kept Greece and Rome 
on guard against its waxing and waning 
powers; then in turn it poured from its 
wilds hordes of Huns, Arabs, and Turks 
to mingle their blood with that of Christen- 
dom. The Far East, cut off from our view 
by the deserts and mountain masses of 
Central Asia, was known to us but by 
reports of such rare travellers as Marco 
Polo, before the successors of C<.>lumbus 
found their way to the Pacific shores. Still, 
intercourse was but slowly opened between 
two schools of civilization that had grown 
up independently, for the most part ignorant 
of each other; that of the East mainly 
coloured by Buddhism', while Islam came to 
be dominant in nearer Asia, spreading in- 
deed to the^outskirts of China. Here, also, 
a form of Christianity had early penetrated, 
to be lost like the rivers that stagnate in 
parched up valleys of Tartary, yet leaving 
some vague memory that may have shaped 
the myth# of Prester John, whose shadowy 
Christian kingdom flitted like a will o’ the 
wisp in the eyes of the Crusaders. Marco 
Polo found Nestorian Christians tolerated 
under Kublai Khan, who even desired 
from the Pope a consignment of Christian 
teachers, bu^, when they did not arrive, 
he seems to have welcomed Buddhist 
priests, whose dreamy doctrine went to 
enefvate Mongol ferocity. Modem times 
brought to the East a revival of missionary 


enterprise. Trade came to be pressed 
against difficulties bred by mutual mis- 
understanQiAg and suspicion. The an- 
cient Eastern nations in vain took up an 
attitude of aloofness towards the pushful 
West, that proved to have cultivated more 
effectually the art of warfare, so in the 
nineteenth century its fleets and armies 
were able to force open new ports for 
commerce with sullen customers. 

One Eastern nation quickly stifled its 
grudge against these aggressors, addressing 
itself to master the secret of their superi- 
ority. Japan went to school under the 
civilization that had humbled its own, and 
in the lifetime of a generation succeeded in 
transforming its national life. The first 
proof of its new strength was a victorious 
struggle with the unwieldy might of China. 
Next, this small empire ventured to resist 
Russia, the Colossus of domination in 
northern Asia, where now its advance met 
an unexpected check. The shock of that 
repulse made itself felt all over a continent, 
where dreamy pride saw the hosts of Gen- 
ghiz Khan and 'Fimour reincarnated in the 
Mikado’s triumphant forces. Like wildfire 
ran the news that an Asiatic nation had 
more than held its own against a great 
European power. As far off as the shores 
of the Levant, down-trodden Syrians raised 
their heads to catch the distant thunder 
about Port Arthur. Persians and Siamese 
turned their eyes to Manchurian battle- 
fields. Excited Bengalee baboos found 
audacity for throwing bombs at the officials 
that had taught them the name of oppres- 
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sion. We hardly know yet what wild Cal- 
mucks and Kirghiz may have thought of 
Russia’s failure. Europe had beheld it with 
surprised interest, sometimes with a chuckle 
of amusement; but in reflective minds here 
the Russo-Japanese war accentuated the 
warning of what had been already fore- 
shadowed as a Yellow Peril. 

It has to be seriously considered that on 
the eastern side of Asia is penned up nearly 
half the world’s population, heirs of an 
ancient culture, yet for the most part slaves 
of a patient industry that keeps them seldom 
far from the edge of starvation, ever and 
again brought near by catastrophes of a 
tyrannous climate. The proud Caucasian 
looks down on these yellow and brown 
races, whom he would contemptuously bar 
out of the colonies where for himself he 
plans an easier and roomier life. But what 
if the unchangeable East prove not so un- 
changeable after all? The hosts of Attila 
and Tamerlane are still prolific; and if they 
can adapt themselves to modern warfare, 
will white skins be armour enough against 
them? If Japanese or Chinese desire to 
burst their close-packed bounds, can Aus- 
tralia or the Philippines keep the power as 
well as the will to monopolize great stretches 
of soil for the welfare of a few millions? 

We Christians have taught those heathen 
that might is right; and we need not 
wonder at the goad of hunger enforcing 
on them our own lesson. If the first sign 
of their regenerated strength be a readi- 
ness in the use of deadly arms, we may 
well be aware of a danger to our com- 
placent attitude of superiority. Other les- 
sons, indeed, we are teaching them, to 
exploit their own resources by knowledge, 
commerce, and enterprise. The myriad 
millions of China, pressing each other off 
their elaborately tilled fields, should have 
new gains opened to them by manufactur- 
ing and mining industries that for a time 
at least may check their need of seeking 
fortune abroad. But, there again, a people 
frugal and laborious beyond our own stan- 
dards can hardly fail to be formidable rivals 
in the war of trade waged by modem 
communities. 


^rhe influence of the West is now brought 
to bear in literary and scientific education 
that begins to open Eastern eyes, long 
bleared over deserts of verbiage. Schooling 
for them has been often associated with the 
patient labour of missionaries wh#, if suc- 
cessful in awakening curiosity, are slow in 
finding depth of earth for the teachings they 
have most at heart. The Catholic Church, 
first and most fearlessly in the field, counts 
the largest number of converts, while the 
distracting shibboleths of Protestant sects 
rally smaller and less docile flocks. Yet 
Christianity seems to be silently instilling 
itself into the Oriental mind, by its ethics 
rather than its dogmas. The pundits of 
India and China are not men to be long 
schooled by such well-meaning gospellers 
as we send to enlighten them; and it looks 
as if the East might develop for itself inde- 
pendent adaptations of Christian morals, 
blended with the time-honoured precepts 
of its own sages. There has been no lack 
of precept here, rather of practice; nor 
have the dealings of Christians with these 
unbelievers been always calculated to re- 
commend a higher rule of life. In any 
case the leaven of intercourse with Chris- 
tians sometimes produces a new ferment. 
When roused by stimulating knowledge, 
the more thoughtful disciples of Brahmin- 
ism and Buddhism are found claiming to 
work out their salvation in their own way, 
which may lead them as far from the land- 
marks of missionary theologies as from 
their own ignorant superstitioss. * And as 
for their political re-shapings, the Far 
Eastern peoples see a better chance to 
choose for themselves, now that the Western 
nations have been exhausting their activity 
in setting no bright example of ^eace and 
good-will among men. 

Before we turn to the Far East, there 
must here be inserted two chapters which, 
to own the truth, have been crowded out 
of the preceding voluihe. Apart from the 
question of space, less apology seems due 
for splitting our Eastern Empire between 
two volumes, since Britain’s further Asian 
possessions are in certain respects to be 
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distinguished from the Hindustan that makes belongs, that includes also our Straits Settle- 
the main bulk of British India. The rich ments, to be visited later in this volume, 
island of Ceylon, with but slight physical But Burma havinj been so closely connected 
disconnection from the Continent, has an with India, which has taken the civilizing 
independent history and varied population, part in this north-western corner of the 
and staifds under a different administration peninsula, it seems the better choice be- 
as a Crown colony. Burma, though at tween two awkwardnesses of arrangement 
present treated as an outlying province of to let it come here, with a reference to sub- 
India, is a considerable country and nation sequent description of kindred lands neigh- 
with* marked characteristics of its own, bouring it on the other side, 
before long, indeed, not unlikely to be made So much in explanation of Burma and 
independent of the Indian Viceroyalty. Ceylon being treated in separate isolation, 
From the geographical and ethnological akin to one another as they are only in 
point of view, an account of it should find different developments of the wide-spread 
fittest place after a general survey of the Buddhist faith that has almost died out in 
Eastern Peninsula to which it naturally the land of its birth. 




A Stone Buddha at Anuradhapura, Ceylon 

Buddhism preraHs in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Annam, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Java, and Japan. The adherents of this 
religion are said to number about one*third of the human race. 
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Piljrrims ascending Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, on the summit of which is the Sacred Footprint 


THE BRITISH ASIAN EMPIRE 


CEYLON 


Like the Indian mainland, from which 
it is separated by Talk’s Strait, this pear- 
shaped island, about 600 miles round, has 
two different regions. The north part is 
a plain of coral formation, fringed by lagoons 
and sand dunes, where rich palm-groves 
form a border for rice-fields and gardens. 
In the south a mountain mass is covered 
with exuberant jungle, through which pour 
the innumerable streams that water a fertile 
soil, the longest of them about 130 miles, 
all alternating between dwindled water- 
courses and torrents swollen by heavy rain- 
fall. The highest point is Pedrutaliagalla 
(8296 feet), but the most conspicuous and 
famous the cone called Adam’s Peak (7420), 
time-honoured seat of rival faiths, haunted 
by brilliant visions of the same cloudy 
origin as the Brocken spectre, its top 
crowned with Buddhist and Mohammedan 
temples, where pilgrims of both creeds 
crowd yearly to gaze on a hollow in the 
rock, taken by one set of devotees as the 
spot whence Buddha ascended to his heaven, 
by the other as Adam’s first footprint after 
being driven out of paradise. I^egend also 
gives the name of Adam’s Bridge to the 
narrow reef of coral and sandbanks that 
blocks up the strait against all but small 
vessels, and may some day effectually join 
the island to India. With the Malay Archi- 
pelago it is allied by a tropical luxuriance 
of vegetation which, to Southern imagi- 
nations, made Ceylon a natural site for 
Paradise. 

Politically as well as physically its con- 
nection with India is interrupted. After 


being dominated successively by the Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch, supplanting a wilder- 
ness of native tyranny, it became a British 
possession in 1815, but holds a separate 
position as a Crown colony, ruled by a 
Governor with executive and legislative 
councils, through a civil service of its own. 
Ethnographically the connection is more 
complete. The aborigines, chieffy repre- 
sented by the stunted and dwindling Veddah 
race, were replaced by the Cinghalese, a 
Hindu stock broken off the parent stem 
so long ago as tiie days of Buddhism, which 
still remains their religion. These make 
two-thirds of the population, rather over 
four millions, of whom a few thousands are 
European residents. But the languid Cin- 
ghalese are in turn being elbowed out by 
more active Tamil immigrants, who come 
in increasing numbers from the opposite 
coast, bringing with them their modern 
Hinduism in religion. There are some 
200,000 Arab and Malay Islamites, and 
over 20,000 Eurasian half-castes of Dutch 
and Portuguese blood, along with whom 
about a tenth of the inhabitants count as 
Roman Catholic or other Christians. That 
these diverse strains do not always mix 
peaceably was shown in 1915, when martial 
law had to quell tumultuous quarrels be- 
tween Buddhists and Mohammedans. Like 
India and Burma, in 1920 Ceylon was 
treated to a new constitution, giving in 
the Legislative Council a majority of non- 
official members, elected to represent dif- 
ferent interests; but the Mohammedans 
are so scattered that the Governor is to 
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nominate their representative, as well as 
two or three others for claims that else 
have no spokesnran. The currency is 
rupees as in India, but here decimally 
divided into cents. 

The climate of an island a few degrees 
above the Equator by no means suggests 
paradise to one arriving on its low coast 
from more bracing northern climes. It is 
equably hot, damp, and oppressive, tem- 
pered only by sea-breezes and by heavy 
rain-storms. By going up the hills, how- 
ever, one can find a delightful summer 
temperature, notably on the plateau of 
Nuwara Eliya (6000 feet), the Simla of 
Ceylon, where greatcoats and fires come in 
not amiss. By some official perversity, it 
would appear, we have fixed our capital at 
Colombo on the west side, where the heat 
is at its sultriest and muggiest, and where 
the harbour is not naturally good, whereas 
Point de Galle on the south, and Trin- 
comali on the east, have better air and older 
harbours; in the former case, however, too 
much exposed to the south-west monsoon. 
Galle was long the chief place on the island, 
and Trincomali used to be our naval 
station; but the many mail steamers that 
now call at Colombo’s break-watered port 
make this a Crewe Junction or Oban of 
the East, with a growing population of over 
210,000. 

Most Eastern are the sights that meet 
the stranger here, beginning with the strange 
canoe in which he may land, a hollowed 
palm trunk, its narrow beam balanced by 
long bamboo outriggers with a buoyant log 
lashed to the end of them, on which a boat- 
man squats to keep it steady in high wind. 
The black Tamil boatmen do not much 
disguise the human form, in their case 
finely developed; but the slender brown 
Cinghalese, with their white petticoats, and 
hair fastened into a knot by a tortoiseshell 
comb, are apt to be taken for women, while 
their women may appear more like men. 
In a motley mingling of these with Chinese, 
Arabs, Jews, Parsees, Malays, conspicuous 
are white-dressed Britons, trying to keep 
cool; and not less conspicuous the Buddhist 
priests in their yellow robes with yellow 
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umbrellas held over their heads by obeisant 
acolytes. One soon feels the need of an 
umbrella in these white streets, shaded by 
avenues of tulip trees lavishly shedding their 
clusters of red and yellow blossoq^; and a 
stranger will wait the fiery sun’s decline 
to make acquaintance with the lions of 
Colombo: the old Dutch fort, the original 
European quarter, the shops of Chatham 
Street, the Governor’s roomy palace, the 
green Esplanade, which answers here to 
Rotten Row, and the bungalows of Cin- 
namon Gardens that are the “ West end ” 
of this town. Even the native mud huts 
show half-hidden in blossoming gardens 
that on the outskirts merge into palm- 
groves, and these into the tropical forest. 

“ Often,” says Haeckel, “ I have believed 
myself in some beautiful solitude, with tall 
trees on all sides, festooned and overgrown 
with creepers; but a hut hidden beneath a 
bread-fruit tree, a dog or a pig trotting out 
of the bush, children playing hide-and-seek 
under the caladium leaves, have shown me 
that I was in a native garden. And, again, the 
true forest close at hand, with its mingled 
species of the most various tropical trees, with 
its orchids, cloves, lilies, mallows, and other 
brightly-flowering plants, is so full of manifold 
beauty that one might easily fancy this a fair 
garden.” 

As so famous a naturalist has every right 
to tell us, the palm is the prevailing tree, 
both in village and country — the feathery 
coco-nut with a crown of huge leaves 
bending down its slender white trunk; the 
palmyra or fan-palm, a stout, straight, and 
black trunk with a stiff semicircular sheaf 
of foliage; the elegant reed-like areca- 
palm; the sugar-palm, whose tuft recalls 
a huge maiden -hair; the talipot - palm, 
tallest of all, its mast-like stem often over 
100 feet high, bearing once in its lifetime 
a gigantic spike of white flower that bursts 
forth with an audible explosion; the pan- 
dang, here called the' screw-p^ne, but pro- 
perly a palm, branched like a candelabrum, 
each branch ending with a thick bunch of 
sword-shaped leaves, that seem closely 
screwed in, guarding a treasure of white 
blossom, while slender snake-like roots fork 
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Colombo, Ceylon’s Capital and Principal Seaport: the busy Pettah, the principal native quarter 


out downwards, to give the tree an appear- 
ance of standing above the ground on stilts. 
The true pine is absent from the flora of 
Ceylon, which can well miss one member 
among vegetable giants so huge that the 
huts formed of their leaves and branches 
look like toy villages nestling beneath them. 
On the estuaries and lagoons are ungainly 
mangrove woods, with their roots sprawling 
over thei slime. The banyan tree extends 
its “ Gothic vault ” as on Indian plains. 
The india-rubber tree, which we know as 
a potted shrub, here shades an area large 
as a mansion, and makes a larger circle of 
snake-like roots twining into dark laby- 
rinths whei^ a troop of children can play 
in and out. Bamboos grow bunched in 
sheaves, clinging together for lOO feet, then 
spreading out an umbrella of foliage that 
in the most prolific season will be raised 
a foot in a day In the mountains of Ceylon, 


as on the Himalayan slopes, the most striking 
tree is the giant rhododendron with its 
masses of red flowers. The thick forests 
hide ebony, rose-w'ood, sandal- wood, and 
other valuable timber, which are to common 
trees what gems are among common stones. 
And everywhere these kings and queens 
of the vegetable world must submit to be 
laced together and twined about by creepers, 
perhaps a foot thick, and loaded with a 
crowd of parasite blooms choking one 
another in their race upwards towards the 
light from the dank ground buried beneath 
deep brushwood and fern, which in a tem- 
perate climate would rank as thickets. 

Such are the prodigal charms that ha;«?e 
excited the enthusiasm of naturalists like 
Haeckel and poets like Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The latter, in his India Revisited^ is most 
emphatic, declaring it 
“ impossible to exaggerate the natural beauty 
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of Ceylon. Belted with a double girdle of 
golden sands and waving palms, the interior 
is one vast green garden of nature, deliciously 
disposed into plain and highland, valley and 
peak, where almost everything grows known to 
the tropical world, under a sky glowing with 
an equatorial sun, yet tempered by the cool 
sea- winds. Colombo itself, outside the actual 
town, is a perfect labyrinth of shady bowers 
and flowery lakes and streams. . . . Leaving 
the coast you travel at first through intermin- 
able groves of palms, between which lie sodden 
but fruitful flats, rice-grounds and jungly 
swamp, streaming and teeming with life. It 
is all one hot-bed of boundless propagation. 
Every corner where water lodges or sun-rays 
fall is seen choked with struggling stems, 
furious to live and blossom and bear seed. 
Then as the train mounts amid splendid high- 
land scenery, the hillsides and deep valleys 
display the same fertility. Your carriage rolls 
at the bottom of one immense precipice of 
ferns and palms, and hangs over another clothed 
for 1000 feet down with this same endless gar- 
ment of verdure. ... It is on every side a huge 
tangled tyranny of the floral world, where man 
is in positive danger from the very plants that 
feed and shade him.” 

This author’s son, Mr. E. L. Arnold, 
chassant de race^ describes the view from 
Sensation Rock, where by a triumph of 
engineering the line is carried along a 
narrow edge “ with 200 feet of towering 
precipice above us, and below nothing but 
sheer crag and air then underneath “ the 
green and brown paddy fields were like 
squares on a chess-board, and the men 
and oxen ploughing no bigger than the 
smallest dots, while here and there, in the 
centre of dark-green patches of palms and 
bananas, were little Indian villages looking 
like brown smudges on the wide plain ”. 

The picturesque line on which such views 
come takes one up to Kandy, the native 
capital and summer retreat of our Govern- 
ment. At this small place, standing high 
among wooded hills, adorned by lakes and 
gardens, are the palace of the old kings and 
the famous temple, a pagoda-like building 
adorned with fresco paintings of the tor- 
ments awaiting unbelievers, among which 
a piece of ivory is reverently treasured as 
Buddha’s tooth, kept in six jewelled shrines, 
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one within the other, to be carried in solemn 
procession once a year, else rarely shown 
to curiosity or adoration. Other Buddhist 
pagodas are embowered among trees knit 
together by gay creepers into clumps of 
bloom. But for Haeckel the chief goal of 
pilgrimage was the Botanic Gardens of 
Peradenia, in the outskirts, where is col- 
lected such a bouquet of choice flora as a 
French traveller can compare to nothing 
“ but the paradise of some Eastern tale, 
designed and inhabited by invisible genii ”. 

Another fine railway trip from Colombo 
is along the windings of the coast south- 
wards, bordered by luxuriant solitudes 
where steam seems a strange intruder; and 
a new line, is opening out the north of the 
island, which globe-trotters may now survey 
at their ease without any fear of wild beasts. 
As Sir E. Arnold points out, this natural 
wilderness of greenery is almost too thick 
for animal life. Its woods are not so well 
populated as those of India. Birds seem 
rarer, crows and sparrows most visible, 
though sometimes through the forest shades 
flash peacocks, parrots, radiant jungle-cocks, 
and humming-birds, as in the sunshine 
flit dragon-flies, moths, and beetles, re- 
placed at night by glittering clusters of 
fireflies — and mosquitoes. Blue and green 
kingfishers on the streams, flocks of red 
and green parrots, and now and then the 
Ceylon bird-of-paradise with its long white 
tail-feathers, contrast with the ugly flying- 
foxes huddled together on fruit-trees. The 
jungles harbour bears, monkeys’, deer, and 
snakes; but what the traveller has usually 
most to fear here is the thin tiny leeches 
that insinuate themselves under boot and 
gaiter, to swell into red cherry ^blobs at 
the expense of his blood. Worms thrive 
in the damp ground so as to grow almost 
a man’s length. The name Ceylon means 
“ lion island ”, but there are no lions now, 
unless on the British ensigns. The tiger 
has the kindness to keep himself away; so 
has the wolf. The interior once swarmed 
with elephants, tuskless and of a smaller 
breed than the Indian; but these have 
been largely exported to the mainland, 
valued for their docility, and now they are 
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SO much thinned out that sportsmen may 
no longer shoot them without a license. 
The very oldest inhabitant till half a genera- 
tion ago was a huge tortoise, said to have 
belonged to a Dutch governor as to his 
successors through two centuries. 

Under our government the population 
has considerably increased; but once it 
was ten times greater, to judge by the 
desolate ruins of temples and cities now 
buried among the jungles. On such a 
fertile soil, under such a forcing sun, life 
is easy. Rice makes a great part of the 
people’s food, grown in “ paddy swamps ”, 
where between mud banks, several feet 
high, that serve as paths, the flooded fields 
are ploughed or rather churned into sloughs, 
from which the green rice-stalks soon shoot 
up, giving cover for snipe, plovers, and for 
the white herons called “ paddy birds 


Coco-nuts make a valuable crop, if only 
for the oil extracted, and the coir made 
from its husks. One who knows but the 
dry coco-nut “ of commerce ” can hardly 
appreciate the merit of the fresh fruit, a 
lump of rough, green fibre, sometimes as 
big as a football, from which the top is 
knocked off to get at a draught of the cool 
juice — “ milk ”, as we call the more fluid 
part of that buttery inside, that will be 
harder than cheese before it reaches Eng- 
land. The bread-fruit is another green 
ball, weighing a stone or more, which we 
shall often meet in tropical climates, as 
well as the jack -fruit of the same class, 
still larger but not so palatable or nutritious. 
Ceylon has several varieties of plantains or 
bananas, their fruit here called “ Figs of 
Paradise ”, growing in huge bunches, also 
pine-apples, mangoes, custard-apples, and 
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Kandy : elepharts being washed and watered 
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Other dainties, cultivated with little trouble. 
English fruit-trees have been introduced, 
but ran too luxuriantly to leaf in this cli- 
mate. The starchy roots of the yam re- 
place potatoes. Fish are caught in abun- 
dance on the coast, prawns and such-like 
being specially in favour for the national 
dish of curry, which makes the chief season- 
ing of rice. All these are so cheap that a 
lazy Cinghalese can live without working 
for more than the price of a pint of beer 
daily. 

Cinnamon was formerly the chief pro- 
duct for exportation, and made a valuable 
Government monopoly; but this has largely 
given way to other staples. The hillsides 
of Ceylon made excellent ground for coffee- 
planting, when cleared by fire, or by cutting 
down a swathe of thickly-entangled forest, 
the weight of which uprooted the trees 
below and carried an avalanche of timber 
into the valley. For a time coffee-growing 
proved most successful, till the plantations 
were attacked by a bug and other parasites, 
then by a more fatal fungus for which no 
remedy could be found; so coffee was 
replaced by tea, and to a small extent by 
the cinchona bark, which is such a precious 
exotic in Asia. Tobacco and cocoa are also 
grown; and rubber now threatens in some 
parts to oust what makes the name of 
Ceylon most familiar to our generation, the 
tea that, through its strength and cheapness, 
has taken such a prominent place in the 
market, along with that of Assam almost 
driving out the China leaf for which our 
grandmothers paid so high. Tea from Java, 
it is whispered, tries also to pass among us 
under the popular name of Indian. It can- 
not be said that tea-gardens add to the 
beauty of a landscape, covering the moun- 
tain slopes almost to the top with a thin 
growth of this foreign shrub, in which only 
a few native trees are left standing to shelter 
the young plants; and about the planter's 
house the Australian eucalyptus tree may 
have been introduced for the sake of the 
wholesome influence attributed to it on 
damp soil and air. 

Tea-planting has been a profitable busi- 
ness, requiring a good deal of experience 
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and a carefulness not native here; so it is 
mostly in the hands of Englishmen, assisted 
by gangs of coolies. The first thing to be 
done is to clear the ground, then drains and 
paths are made, and the tea-seeds^planted 
at regular intervals. The bushes, when 
they come up, should be covered with dry 
fern to keep off the scorching sun. Even 
when grown the tea-plants are not ip,uch 
to look at, kept pruned to the height of a 
foot or two, so that the buds and light-green 
shoots may be easily plucked. As these 
come out, the plucking goes on for months. 
It is done by natives, who must be careful 
not to take the old leaves, the tender tips 
making the best tea. These, packed in 
sacks, are often shot down from the hills, 
hooked on to a wire, along which they run 
as fast as a train. Thus the leaves reach 
a factory, where they are left to wither, 
and rolled till they begin to curl up, while 
still green and soft as a kid glove. Next 
they are spread out for a process of fermen- 
tation, then dried by hot air till they take 
that hard, curly look so well known to us 
at home. Artificial drying is necessary in 
a climate where rust and mildew hold 
ceaseless carnival. The leaves can now be 
sorted into teas of various qualities, accord- 
ing to size, before being carefully packed. 
The finest tea, sifted out from the rest, is 
the strongest, as one may know by the 
brew tea-dust makes. The coarsest leaves 
are sometimes cut up and mixed with the 
other kinds, but it is not our business to 
enter into the secrets of the trade. This 
much must be said, that the use of machinery 
in Ceylon is an advantage in every way, 
as one might not be so fond of tea after 
seeing the manual processes it goes through 
among dirty Chinamen. 

A less prosaic property of Ceylon is in 
its jewels, particularly the cat’s-eyes, which 
have their turn of fashion in England, and 
the moonstones, a limpid and opalescent 
variety of felspar. Globe-trotters know well 
the jewel-merchants who board steamships 
with a glittering display of stones, for 
which they will ask a high price but allow 
themselves to be beaten down, .perhaps 
the griffin's first introduction to business 
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Ceylon : a fine tea estate 


Since the development of tea plantations in Ind a and Ceylon, their products have almost entirelj replaced the older 
China tea in the home markets. Ceylon alone provides about one sixth of th* world s supply of this universal beverage, 
but rubber is now a good second in the island s export* 


methods of the East, where nobody is in 
a hurry, nobody takes his neighbour’s word, 
and nobody expects a fair price without 
bargaining, nor even then as a matter of 
course. Most of the moonstones and other 
brilliants hawked in this way are not worth 
much; ^ome, indeed, are suspected of 
coming from the mines of Bristol or Bir- 
mingham, now that many of the Ceylon 
gem-pits seem to have been worked out; 
but others still yield fine sapphires and a 
kind of pink rubies. Their abundance a 
century ago»is attested by a story of Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood bringing on board a sack 
of the gravel-deposit in which they are 
found, and putting each of his middies to 
sift out a plateful, the result being gems 
enough to set half a dozen rings. Of other 


mineral productions plumbago seems to 
be the most valuable. 

“ Gems of the ocean ” also are found 
off this coast, where large pearl-fishing 
fleets set out for the oyster-beds. The 
divers take turns in going down, each man 
weighted with a stone to bring him quickly 
to the bottom, where he tries to pick up 
as many oysters as possible in the half- 
minute or so he can stay under water. 
When he can no longer hold his breath 
he signals to the men in the boat by tugging 
at a rope, and they at once draw him up. 
The danger is from sharks, to keep off 
which each boat used to carry a shark- 
charmer, while other conjurors on the 
shore muttered prayers and performed 
strange antics to drive the sharks away. 
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Without the aid of such chaplains the divers 
formerly would not go to work. If a shark 
should come to attack one, the rest, in 
presence of a grim reality more potent than 
any trust in ridiculous spells, can hardly 
be persuaded to enter the water that day. 
But the pearls as well as the sharks may be 
exorcised; sometimes this fishery fails for 
years together, so that a “ close time ” is 
found necessary to give the grounds a 
chance of being replenished. 

Not less precious, to eyes like Haeckel's, 
are the coral reefs, where beautifully- tinted 
and translucent creatures show “ through 
the shallow water like the beds of sub- 
marine flowers ”. The prevailing colour 
here, too, is green, as if the inhabitants of 
the water caught the reflection of the ver- 
dant shore. Before Haeckel, Baron Ran- 
sonnet-Villez, in his finely illustrated book 
on Ceylon, pointed out how nature’s mimi- 
cry had spread the same abundant hue over 
all forms of life, so that birds and beetles, 
lizards and butterflies, fishes and anemones, 
take on some shade of the greenery that so 
masterfully overruns this island. 

Not in all its aspects does Ceylon seem 
the paradise it pictured to Eastern eyes. 
Perhaps the prisoners we have confined 
here, Arabi Pasha exiled from Egyptian 
sands, and the Boers from their dry up- 
lands, soon grew sick of such luscious beauty 
— as did poor Robert Knox, whose well- 
known story of captivity has so little to 
say of the country but as “ covered with 
woods, that a man cannot see anything 
but just before him Captain Basil Hall 
gives us one sketch on the coast, which 
suggests the tyranny as well as the glory 
of that climate. 

“ Nothing could be imagined more wild and 


Arabian-Night-like than the mangrove avenue 
through which we rowed, or rather paddled, 
for the strait was so narrow that there was no 
room for the oars when pushed out to their full 
length . The sailors, therefore, were often obliged 
to catch hold of the branches and roolB of the 
trees to draw the boats along. The foliage, as 
may be supposed where perennial heat and 
moisture occur in abundance, spread overhead 
in such extraordinary luxuriance that fe^ of 
the sun’s rays could penetrate the massy net- 
work of leaves and branches forming the roof 
of our fairy passage. Not a single bird could 
be seen, either seated or on the wing; nor was 
even a chirp distinguishable above the dreamy 
hum of millions of mosquitoes floating about in 
a calm so profound that it seemed as if the 
surface of the water had never been disturbed 
since the Creation. The air, though cool, felt 
so heavy and choky that, by the time we had 
scrambled to the end of this strange tunnel or 
watery lane, we could scarcely breathe, and 
were rejoiced to enter the open air again — 
although, when we came out, the sun ‘ flamed 
in the forehead of the morning sky ’, and beat 
fiercely and hotly upon the parched ground, 
from which every blade of grass had been 
scorched away.” 

By more than 600 miles of rail and roads 
fit for motor-cars are now accessible to 
tourists imposing memorials of Ceylon’s 
history, like the rock fortress of Sigiraya, 
and the ruins of the ancient capital, Anura- 
dhapura, where a sacred bo-tree is boasted 
to be the oldest tree in the world. A trunk 
line runs right through the island, here 
and there touching the coast, as at the 
narrowest part of the strait where at present 
there is a crossing of 20 miles by ferry, 
but a proposed embankment along the reefs 
of Adam’s Bridge may soon joii* Ceylon 
to India. 
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On the Irrawadd} . x typical paddy boat and riverside houses 

“ Paddy is the Malay name tor * rice m the straw (or husk) , hence pndd\ boil arc the craft which coincy 
cargoes of ri ip and down the waterways of Burma 

BURMA 

Farther India, as it is sometimes called, Bengal; Pegu, on its inlet the Gulf of 
has formed a province of our Indian Empire, Martaban; and Tenasserim, the long, narrow 
but, in a sense, Burma is almost as isolated strip extending southwards to the neck of 
as sea-girt Ceylon. To the west, it is cut the Malay Peninsula. Upper Burma, which 
off by wild mountains from Assam, Mani- we annexed more recently, was the higher 
pore, and the Bengal territory, as to the part of the Irrawaddy basin, shut off from 
east from Siam; these mountains converging the sea by our former conquest, on its moun- 
upon the eastern continuation of the Hima- tain borders melting away into the semi-inde- 
layas tha*i: makes the barrier of China, pendence of hill tribes, sometimes con- 
Other chains, varying in height up to 8000 trolled by China and Siam as effectively 
or 900c feet, run north and south to shape as by the Burmese kings. On its east 
the courses of numerous streams that unite side this inland country broadens out to- 
in the great basins of the Irrawaddy and wards the upper course of the Salwen, 
the Salwen, whose deltas, inter-communi- where a group of Shan states, nominally 
eating with that of the shorter Sittang River independent but under British control, 
between them, surround the Gulf of Marta- separate our territory from the French 
ban. During the last century, under the Tongking. Else, Burma makes a long strip 
name of Lower Burma, we acquired the of mountain and valley, with an area of 
coast provinces — Arakan, on the Bay of nearly 300,000 square miles, and a popu- 
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lation of over twelve ’millions, under British 
government or protection, hitherto exercised 
through a lieutenant-governor and subor- 
dinate commissioners of Upper and of 
Lower Burma. 

The climate is hot and moist, especially 
on the flat river deltas, where some 200 
inches of rain may fall in the year; but on 
the whole, what with sea-breezes on the 
coast and elevated land in the interior, 
it proves not so trying to Europeans as 
that of India. Some Englishmen even find 
health here which was denied them under 
their native clouds; and in the winter 
season the temperature of the upper country 
ranges from the sharp morning of our 
autumn to a summer mid-day glow. A 
drier zone runs across the central valley 
region about Mandalay. The damp warmth 
of the alluvial plains is especially favourable 
to the cultivation of paddy, so much the 
staple food of the country that “ to eat 
rice ” is the Burmese phrase for taking a 
meal. A variety of rice that flourishes on 
dry soil, with other crops, can be raised 
among the hills, whose chief wealth is in 
their forests of timber. The vegetation 
is much like that prevalent under similar 
climatic conditions in India, with perhaps 
a larger share of flowering trees, such as 
the Anther stia nohilis^ whose brilliant scarlet 
tassels are more than a yard long. The 
same may be said of animal life, from the 
elephants, more numerous here than in 
India, to the rats, which sometimes descend 
from the hills in hungry armies, devastating 
crops and driving people away from their 
homes. Certain peculiarities of the Bur- 
mese fauna will best be dealt with in a 
general view of the Indo-China penin- 
sula. 

This country contains coal, iron, and 
other minerals, which have hardly yet been 
drawn upon; but native petroleum is turned 
to good account, and begins to be exported. 
Other parts of the peninsula now supply 
wolfram, an ore yielding the tungsten used 
in hardening steel; but so little was its 
value appreciated at first, that, before the 
Great War, this production passed entirely 
into German hands, a mistake that will be 


avoided for the future, the Tavoy district 
of Burma seeming to contain the world’s 
richest wolfram deposits. The land is 
mostly worked in small holdings, paying 
a light tax to Government. On the deltas 
many natives, as well as imported* coolies, 
earn a livelihood in the rice-mills and 
timber-yards, where the chief products are 
prepared for exportation. 

The inhabitants mainly belong ID a 
Mongoloid stock, which in the dim past 
seems to have been dominated and civilized 
by Aryan invaders from India, whence also 
came the Buddhist faith that still flourishes 
here. Far back we have traces of power 
and rude grandeur, shown in the sumptuous 
temples with which this land is richly 
studded. When Portuguese adventurers 
first brought reports of it to Europe, the 
region of the Irrawaddy was torn by wars 
between rival kings of Burma and Pegu; 
and Mendez Pinto became an eye-witness 
of one of the sanguinary scenes of their 
struggle that ended in the victory of Pegu, 
whose name for a time comprised a powerful 
empire extending over the whole country. 
This power decayed, then in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was replaced by 
a Burmese warrior named Alompra, who 
founded a new dynasty, powerful enough 
to make war with its neighbours, Manipore 
and Siam, even aspiring to wrest Bengal 
from our nascent supremacy. 

By this time we had got a footing at 
Bassein in Lower Burma, where the united 
Burmese Empire held the same predomi- 
nance as that of the Moguls over Hindustan, 
strengthened in the former case by the 
veneration of the people for a ruler who 
represented religious as well as political 
supremacy. But the successors ot Alompra 
did not inherit his virtues along with the 
absolute power of Oriental despotism, that 
not more surely crushed down their people 
than emasculated the worthless princes with 
a taint in more than ,one case amounting 
to insanity. In 1824 we came Into collision 
with these demoralized rulers, who, taught 
by the first Burmese war how their rabble 
of slaves were not invincible before trained 
soldiery, gave up to us parts of the coast- 
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Three Burmese Women of the Upper Class 

The position of woman is perhaps the most strikin" feature of Burmese national life. Nowhere else docs she enjoy a larger 
measure bf freedom, with the result that Burmese women are far more c.apablc and intelligent than any other of their Asian sisters. 


line as well as their pretensions upon Assam 
and other inland territories. 

The lesson was thrown away, and in 
1852 the second Burmese war led to our 
annexing the whole coast. The dwindled 
kingdom, under a less foolish sovereign, 
had some respite from the disastrous 
tyranny which recurrently oppressed it; 
but its fall seemed only a matter of time, 
when its subjects came flitting over the 
border to seek the security of British rule, 
and the insolent and ignorant King Theebaw 
shocked public opinion by a wholesale 
massacre of his kinsmen as possible pre- 
tenders to the throne. Chronic causes of 
quarrel brought about the third and last 
war (1885), ih which this tyrannous govern- 
ment was easily overturned; then it took 
an army of 40,000 men, under Lord Roberts, 
to suppress the dacoity or guerrilla warfare 
engendered by the disturbed state of the 


country. Upper Burma was added to our 
dominion, with little opposition from the 
mass of a population who had trembled 
under the drunken caprices that were Thee- 
baw’s kingcraft. This tyrant was exiled to 
India, dying after some thirty years of a 
captivity less harsh than he deserved. 

It seems strange that such a yoke, of 
sovereigns often no better than blood-thirsty 
lunatics, and corrupt satraps significantly 
known as “ province eaters ”, has left the 
Burmese a notably cheerful, amiable, and 
happy-go-lucky people, easily reconciled to 
our rule, while sometimes, like thoughtless 
schoolboys, inclined to regret the harsh 
master that laid about him freely, but 
could be readily coaxed or cheated, and to 
grumble against the calm justice that puts 
equal tasl^ and burdens on all. In late 
years, indeed, symptoms appear of Burma 
having caught the germs of democratic un- 
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rest and patriotic' bumptiousness wafted 
over half the world. Naturally, the Bur- 
man is a merry, ' lazy fellow, fond of all 
sorts of fun, from football to kite-flying; 
fondest of gambling, not so fond of work, 
and least of fighting. Courtesy is his strong 
point rather than sense of duty. He is 
such a kindly, sensitive creature that he 
cannot bear to be scolded; and it has been 
found well to import Sikhs, Goorkhas, and 
other sturdy Indians to do the stern work 
of policemen here. There is a certain 
alertness of mind about him, not matched 
by his bodily activity unless when play 
is in question. Something like equality is 
the rule, there being no native aristocracy 
to speak of, nor unsociable restrictions of 
caste, except as affecting executioners, under- 
takers, lepers, and other objectionable indivi- 
duals; nor has this easy-going citizen always 
energy to be much concerned about grow- 
ing richer than his neighbour. The position 
of woman is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the national life. A Burmese 
woman, unlike most of her Asian sisters, 
has long had rights such as are only of 
late aspired to by the sex in Europe. She 
often makes rnore of a business-man than 
her effeminate husband, supporting the 
whole family by her earnings. She takes 
rnpst kindly to trade, and even if well-to-do 
seems to find amusement in keeping a 
stall in the bazaar, an occupation that may 
have been familiar to her from childhood. 
Her main point of inferiority in domestic 
life is that she lets her husband eat first, 
perhaps smoking her cheroot , meanwhile. 
So attractive and helpful appear some of 
the Burmese damsels, that it is less unusual 
than in India for expatriated Englishmen 
to marry them for better or worse, not to 
sfteak of more frequent irregular unions, 
which, however deplorable from a Christian 
stand-point, are hardly condemned by the 
facile morals of the people. 

Little restraint being put on the meetings 
of youths and maidens, they are in the way 
of marrying young, and for honest love, 
which sometimes indeed turns sour; then 
divorce is as easy as marriage. Wedded 
often in their teens, the Burmese make most 


affectionate parents, and children have a 
happy, easy, naked life of it. Housekeeping 
expenses are small where “ a box on stilts ” 
serves for a house, and a few mats, rugs, and 
bowls are furniture enough. As the pebple 
have a curious objection to anyciie lying 
over them, houses are always one-storied, 
usually raised a few feet above the ground 
on teak posts, the walls of bamboo, the roof 
thatched with palm leaves. Cooking can 
be done at a fire-box, as often as not out- 
of-doors; and instead of chimneys on the 
roofs stand pitchers of water in case of 
fire, which easily has its way among such 
slight dwellings; but if burned down, these 
can soon be built up again. Nor does the 
Burman’s food cost much. Rice is the 
staple of his diet, with fruit and other season,- 
ing, his favourite dainty being a paste of 
salted stinking fish, for which Europeans 
are not likely to compete with him in the 
market. Sometimes he eats worms, rats, 
and “ such small deer ”; but his religion 
forbids a strict Buddhist to kill even a 
mosquito, and if he catches a fish he should 
hold it down to gasp out its life, but by 
no means knock on the head a creature 
that may be his grandmother in another 
incarnation. A universal indulgence is 
smoking, by women, children, and all; a 
cheroot, a foot long, will go round a whole 
family, even the baby in arms getting a 
suck at it. Another is thf> hetel-chewing 
that disgusts a European by the red foam, 
the swelling of the mouth, and the blacken- 
ing of the teeth that attend the use of such 
a quid, made up from a bit of areca nut, 
a leaf of betel pepper, and some moistened 
lime, a paste of spices or tobacco being some- 
times added as enhancement of this mixture. 
Else, the native habits were temperate but 
fo# the use of opium, which, though held 
to be beneficial in malarious districts, has in 
general such demoralizing result upon an ex-, 
citable and easily-tempted people, that our 
Government prohibits it by stringent legisla- 
tion, with the result that its votaries too often 
fly to cocaine and other deleterious drugs, 
not to speak of our own alcdWic liquors. 
Water is the general drink; tei ^)eing used in 
the form of a pickle rather than a beverage. 
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On dress the Bm^ese arc {Uspo^ to be 
i Hide mete extravagant* The garment 
' ctf bodi sexes are much alike, the chief one 
eanmionly being a lor^ strip of silk — or 
cotton workaday wear — like the Indian 
wound round die body, over which 
iHay be worn a white jacket; and the flow- 
ing hair of and woman, often eked 
bj iybe ptets, is coiled into a top- 


n 

or a cheroot. The men sometimes hsiffi 
a slight moustache. The Burmese womeh^ 
keep their skirts iSghtly tucked about the 
lower part of the body, so that their gait 
is a constrained one, as in the case of the 
Japanese, whom .they resemble so closely 
in other respects; and their dancing may be 
described as writhing rather than skipping. 
This skirt, however, unless for ceremonious 





A Burmese Dance (Y ein Peve) 


knot, round which he will tie a coloured 
handkerchkf, and in it she will coquettishly 
stick a bunch of flowers above the flowery 
silk scarf that adorns her shoulders. Loose 
sandals^ sometimes prettily embroidered, 
are the native footgear; but in towns, 
where well-to-do folk tend to imitate our 
fashions^ European shoes and stockings 
begin to be a point of uncomfortable dignity; 
while the country Burman goes most at 
his «t5e barefoot. Both sexes bore their 
earSi the large aperture serving not only 
for jewels, but as receptacle for a flower 

* VOL VII. 


dress, tends to disappear in favour of a 
loose petticoat reaching down to the ankles. 
The tightness of the older costume seems 
pnnected with a curious idea that it is 
improper to present one’s feet before a 
superior. Men, for their part, are proud 
to tuck aside the long kilt they wear, so as 
to show their legs, decorated by what may 
be called the most characteristic feature 
of Burmese fashion, a tattooing from the 
waist to the knee, in close and ela^rate 
patterns that give the effect of ‘‘blue 
breeches This toleration, performed 
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early in the teens, is so painful that the 
patient will be stupefied with opium; 
sometimes it throws him into a fever; 
yet to a young Burman it seems an object 
of irianly ambition, like growing a mous- 
tache with our youth. Hitherto, at least, 
to be so adorned was held indispensable to 
success among the ladies; but the rising 
generation are found readier to shirk such 
a sore honour, or at least to be content 
with a smaller patch of tattooing, like our 
monks’ tonsure to represent a shaven head. 
Other mystic tattooings and insertions of 
gems or bits of metal under the skin are 
undergone as charms; there are practi- 
tioners who profess thus to make a warrior 
invulnerable by sword and gun, or prick 
on a boy’s skin a spell against the smart ot 
the cane, armour that does not bear the 
test of experiment so well as of faith. The 
tattooing is often quite a work of art. 
Native artificers, it should be said, show 
remarkable skill and taste in wood-carving, 
weaving, jewellery, and the lacquer-work 
of bamboo boxes which are such a charac- 
teristic feature of their simple domestic 
properties. 

For their clothes, the men are much 
taken by gorgeous checks and other “ loud ” 
displays of colour imported from Man- 
chester, while the women evince better 
taste in sticking to their native stripe pat- 
terns, woven on hand-looms from silk, of 
which the best quality must be imported 
from China. All are fond of bright colours; 
and a crowd in its best array makes a tain- 
bow-hued spectacle, frequent among a 
people who love coming together to see 
and to be seen. Their favourite diversion 
is a play, performed in the open air by 
puppets or living actors, at the expense of 
anyone who wishes to give an entertainment 
to his friends and neighbours. Like the 
Chinese, they also show a childish delight 
in fireworks. Their holiday spirit comes 
out* strong on the religious festivals, when, 
after having duly performed their devotions 
at the pagoda, they will turn light-heartedly 
to swing-boats, roundabouts, and all the 
fun of the fair that springs up not far off. 

The Burmese faith is Buddhism, which 


in this country has kept its early mould 
better than in Tartary. Its votaries sin- 
cerely worship the quasi-divine being whose 
calm image so often hushes their careless 
gaiety to adoration; they accept ^the satis- 
fying theory that evil is the punishment 
of sin done in a previous existence; and 
their hope is, in the end, by right-doing 
to escape from the struggle of transmigra- 
tions to the blessing of a state where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at passionless rest. Little troubled by 
doubt, they are tolerant of others’ indiffer- 
ence; and their own orthodoxy is much 
alloyed by all sorts of petty superstition 
which they share with heathen jungle-folk, 
belief in charms, fortune-telling, witch- 
craft, and the like. Their churches are 
the famous pagodas, of which the master 
feature is a pointed and gilt umbrella roof, 
surrounded by figures of monstrous beasts, 
tawdry images, carved shrines, altars for 
votive flowers and candles; and in the 
dark centre sits the great Gautama, a model 
of stony meditation, whose attention is 
called to prayers or offerings by the striking 
of a bell or a gong. To build a pagoda, 
or at least a side chapel, is a high proof of 
piety, as of worldly success; so all over 
the country these buildings rise like mush- 
rooms, some of them making solid monu- 
ments of royal munificence, while others, 
of more flimsy material, soon decay in this 
damp climate; and temple-repairing, it 
seems, has little credit among Buddhist 
good works. It seems significant of the 
nascent disaffection that in late years, as 
not formerly, Europeans have to take off 
their boots on visiting these fanes. 

Side by side with the pagodas ^often stand 
the monasteries that, in their resemblance 
to those of Catholic Christianity, suggest 
reflections on the kinship of human nature. 
The unworldly strain of Burmese character 
is much in tune with recluse life. Every 
Burman, before passing oyt of boyhood, 
should spend at least a few weeks in a 
monastery, a “ retreat ” equal to confirma- 
tion, the usual time for which is the rainy 
summer season kept as a Buddhist Lent. 
A pious youth will fortify himself against 
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Burmese “ Phong-yces” collcctuig Alms 


A Burmese priest is forbi(ideti to cook his own food. So, each morning^, long rows of novices, bare-headed, 
bare-footed, clad in yellow robes, and carrying bowls in their hands, troop out from the various monasteries to 
collect the customary offerings of food. Every Burmese boy spends at least a few weeks in a monastery. 


the temptations of life by two or three years 
of novitiate; then if his vocation seem sure, 
at twenty he may be received into the 
honoured ranks of the “ phongyees ”, whose 
yellow robes and shaven pates command 
the obeisance and the tribute of every lay 
believer. JEach morning the brotherhood 
set out in silent procession of “ pride that 
apes humility ”, carrying round their beg- 
ging-bowls to be filled with rice or other 
contributions never denied. By strict rule 
this collection should be their only food, 
but, as in other communities, relaxations 
of discipline liave crept in, so that the 
monks often pass over the unpalatably cold 
collection to the less dainty acolytes, and 
for themselves prepare a more savoury 
meal, provided also by the alms of the 


faithful. They are supposed to fast entirely 
after mid-day. No worldly cares and little 
work are their lot; they profess to pass 
their time mainly in devout meditation, 
which cynical critics do not distinguish 
from sleepy idleness. But some of them 
undertake one useful occupation. All over 
the country the monasteries make free 
schools, in which, before our annexation, 
every Burmese boy, while kept out of mis- 
chief, got a smattering of the three R’s, 
and his memory well loaded with the some- 
what vaguely edifying precepts of Buddha. 
Again cynics put it that the chief lesson 
taught in such a school is laziness; but this 
popular education appears the strength of 
Buddhism in Burma. Under us it has been 
developed and supplemented by schools now 
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culminating in a university at Rangoon, where 
the students lately went on strike against 
what they judged too high a pitch of study. 
So the Burmese are the best schooled of our 
Asian subjects, taking perhaps too well to 
that kind of scholarship that turns out a 
swarm of smatterers, fit for nothing but the 
methodical clerkship which is their usual 
outlook, with the hope of some subordinate 
official post as their most dazzling ambition. 
Their own language, very difficult to a Euro- 
pean, has an alphabet of circular characters, 
scratched on a palm leaf, or written in 
white upon black paper, as with a slate- 
pencil, and now printed in newspapers 
which find a ready sale. 

Such is the main stem of population, on 
which many grafts have been made. There 
are Talaings, Karens, Kachins, Chins, and 
other more or less tamed tribes, who appear 
to represent broken waves of barbarous 
conquest, or perhaps here and there an 
aboriginal remnant. Their native religion 
is a propitiation of “ Nats ”, easily-imagined 
spirits, with power for evil rather than 
good; but the long-oppressed White Karens 
of the south have shown themselves sin- 
gularly open to missionary teachings, so 
that a civilizing Christianity flourishes 
among them, while their ruder neighbours 
the Red Karens stand in more need of 
conversion. There are emigrants from 
India, who, attracted by the higher rate 
of wages here, come more numerously and 
spread more widely under our protection. 
There are Chinamen by tens of thousands, 
who affect brick houses and prosper in 
business. There are other sons of neigh- 
bouring countries who appreciate the safety 
and justice of English government. There 
are Jews, Armenians, and Parsees, forming 
a transition between the Oriental races and 
the European aristocracy. With most of 
these the Burmese intermarry freely, so 
that the seaport towns especially become 
quite a hotch-potch of breeds. In Ran- 
goon, not half of its inhabitants, 300,000 
or so, are pure Burman. 

Rangoon, the capital, stands upon the 
Rangoon River, one of the branches of the 
Irrawaddy Delta, here about a third of a 


mile broad, some 25 miles below opening 
into the sea with a width of two miles. The 
city is much grown since its capture by the 
British, who have given it the hybrid aspect 
of prosperity in which jingling tramcars 
contrast with the motley hues of oriental 
bazaars, and diverse races and craftsmen 
huddle together, each in their own street 
or quarter beyond the main thoroughfare, 
that here borrows the name of the Strand. 
The lion of the place is its famous Golden 
Pagoda, the St. Peter’s of Buddhism, 
enshrining not only certain precious hairs 
of Gautama Buddha, but relics attributed to 
his still more cloudy forerunners. It 
crowns in the outskirts a low rising ground, 
the only height of the alluvial plain, so that 
its tapering central spire, nearly 400 feet 
high, crowned by a glittering canopy, is 
visible far around to the pilgrims eagerly 
approaching it from all over Burma and 
Siam, even from Ceylon and China. 

This hill made a fortified position, 
stormed by our troops; and the temple is 
now enclosed within a British fort, which 
does not seem to detract from either its 
sanctity or its imposing picturesqueness. 
On a levelled platform it stands, more than 
1300 feet square, round which smaller 
shrines and miniature models appear like 
seedlings from the main mass. The ap- 
proach is by stairways at each point of the 
compass, guarded by colossal dragons in 
plaster, and more repulsively by living 
lepers and other loathsome beggars ex- 
hibiting their sores to Buddhist charity. 
The interior is a museum of monstrous 
figures and images of Buddha, among which 
flit bats and crows that take toll from the 
offerings in kind of the worshippers. The 
whole of the roof gleams with gilding, con- 
stantly worn away by the rains but as con- 
stantly renewed, it being a work of piety to 
bring a little packet of gold-leaf and stick 
a patch on the coat of gold originally applied 
by royal bounty. At the apex is a golden 
umbrella, hung about with golden jewelled 
bells; and one of the dependent chapels 
contains a venerated bell under which a 
dozen men could stand, weighing 25 tons, 
and inscribed with characters of the sacred 
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Rangoon ; the approach to the Sh\v<S Dagon (Golden Pagoda) 


What St^ Peter’s is to Rome, and the Taj to Agra, the Shw£ Dagon is to Rangoon, Every 
pilgrim that comes to this shrine of Buddha is anxious to attain “merit" by attaching aome 
gold-leaf to the spire, whose gleaming surface is thus constantly renewed. 


at 


PaU that is the Latin 
of this religion. 

Next to Calcutta, 

Rangoon is the chief 
port of the Bay of 
Bengal, its main ex- 
ports being timber, 
and the rice that in the 
season yellows the em- 
banked paddy - fields 
of this moist delta, 
through which the 
muddy river arms 
trickle away in intri- 
cate channels to “ the 
low brown coast-line, 
raggedly fringed with 
jungle In the ex- 
port of teak it begins 
to rival Moulmein, 
which lies on the Gulf 
of Martaban, to the 
east, where the Salwen 
River comes down 
from its distant Hima- 
layan sources, not far 
from those of the 
Indus and the Brah- 
maputra, and is here 
joined by a stream, the 
Attaran, from the hills 
of Tenasserim, which 
has the distinction of 
being the only con- 
siderable South Asian 
river that flows north- 
ward. Another river, 
the Gyaing, also joins 
the Salwen, where it 
forks to enclose a large 
island, opposite which 
Moulmein on a side 
estuary makes one of 
the most picturesque towns of the East. 
Its mingling of Burmese and English houses 
extends for over seven miles along wooded 
hills crowned*by gilt pagodas, looking down 
on green islands and rich paddy-fields; then 
inl^d bristle jagged limestone cliffs, honey- 
combed with enormous caves, which were 
once elaborate temples, and still, when lit 


up by a blue light, show huge images of 
Buddha carved upon their walls. Moulmein 
has a population of about 60,000, supported 
by its trade in rice and teak, the latter said 
to be threatened by wasting of the forests. 
Up the mountainous course of the Salwen, 
which in one stretch makes a frontier 
between Burma and Siam, the slopes are 
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Stripped of this 'valuable timber, to be 
hauled to the banks by elephants, and 
launched into the stream that, when swollen 
by the rains, sweeps them hundreds of 
miles down to Moulmein, while enter- 
prising natives turn an honest penny by 
forwarding those that stick on the way, and 
sometimes a fall in the swirling flood leaves 
its rocky shelves piled with logs entangled 
like a game of giant spillikins. 

To the south lies Amherst, a coast station, 
where the merchants of Moulmein seek an 
airier climate in the hot season. Then 
beyond, for 400 miles, between the Siamese 
mountain line and the sea, stretches the 
narrow coast province of Tenasserim, off 
whose finely broken shore the mountains 
reappear in a long string of countless rocky 
islands, for the most part given up to wild 
woods and wild beasts — first the Moscos 
group, then the larger Mergui Archipelago, 
continued southwards along the Malay 
Peninsula, by islands whose names, “ Sugar- 
loaves ” and so forth, are sometimes de- 
scriptive. Tavoy, to the north of the 
Mergui group, is perhaps the best known 
of these islands through its old harbour, 
as now through its yield of wolfram, and 
the Mergui islands have some note for 
pearl-fishing. Another remarkable group in 
this archipelago is the Birds’ Nest Islands, 
tall marble rocks picturesquely wreathed 
with green, and pierced by deep caverns, in 
which are taken edible swallows’ nests for 
the Chinese market. The town of Tenas- 
serim, that gives its name to this province, 

^ Mr. E. D. Cuming’s In the Shadow of the Pagoda, 
one of the most readable books about Burma, thus 
takes us into the process of preparing a product so 
familiar in English kitchens: “ Within the godown 
the air is dust, the noise is deafening, and the air 
is stifling. Through the befogged gloom you can 
make out dusky figures, bending, shovelling, and 
throwing, among mounds of grain in process of 
measurement. Long lines of coolies, basket on head, 
are trotting to and fro. The ‘ hish ’ of pouring 
paddy is all around; every man, whatever his occu- 
pation j is bawling a word or two at intervals, and in 
the din who bawls loudest bawls best. In the back- 
ground, a mountain of paddy, grey with a hea^^ 
coating of dust, rises nearly to the roof. On this 
side there is a path to the top, and coolies are stream- 
ing up to add basket after basket; on the other face 
more coolies have quarried into it to supply the bins, 
which, as it were, form the ante-room to the mill. 


is a mere fishing village, and there are no 
others of any consequence. 

Between the mouths of the Salwen and 
of the Irrawaddy is that of the shorter 
Sittang, draining the valleys of Pegu. The 
whole coast here is a network of Connected 
waterways, where boats are more useful 
than carts; but there is no good harbour for 
large vessels, so that the town of Pegu has 
fallen from its once high estate, as has 
Martaban opposite Moulmein. Bassein on 
its river, and Akyab on the open Bay of 
Bengal, are the chief ports of this side. On 
the banks of the delta-mouths forming such 
harbours are the paddy-mills, at which 
fleets of boats discharge their cargoes of 
rice, to be freed from the yellow husk, that 
for miles makes a scum on the stream.^ A 
railway has now been constructed to 
Bassein; and from Pegu, on the main 
Rangoon-Mandalay line, a branch passes 
round the head of the Salwen estuary to 
Martaban, opposite Moulmein. Bridging 
the streams, one supposes, must be in this 
flat region the chief expense of railway- 
making, which comes more costly among the 
mountains; and in Burma as elsewhere, 
the construction or completion of projected 
lines will have been checked by the War. 

The largest and richest part of Burma 
lies on the Irrawaddy, which let us now 
trace upwards from Rangoon to Bhamo, 
near the Chinese frontier. So far it is 
navigated by regular steamboats; and to 
Mandalay, more than half-way up, a railway 
runs by the Sittang valley, throwing out a 

From these bins the grain drifts by its own weight 
into sloping double-sieves, kept in perpetual motion 
by machinery, and is there separated from sticks,, 
lumps of earth, straw, and stones. Tlje dust from 
the sieves forms a grey curtain which di\Tides the 
godown into two; so dense is it that even the coolies 
keep a cloth tied over mouth and nostrils. From 
the sieves the grain is caught in the elevators, endless 
bands carrying small zinc buckets, which run it up 
to the topmost floor of the mill. Thence it comes 
down to the ‘ stones ’, and from these it goes to the 
fans, to be separated from, the husk and remaining 
impurities. From the fans the ric® — as it may now 
be called — finds its way to the hoppers on the weigh- 
ing floor, a few yards from the spot whence it started 
as paddy, while the husk is diverted down metal 
gutters polished like silver by the friction, to the 
furnaces and the creek.” 
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Copyn^tit rhotoK:rai>h by 11. G. l*oiitin|f, I'.K.C.S 

Elephants hauling^ Logs on the Bank of the Irrawaddy 

Irrawaddy comes from Airavata, the elephant of Indra; hence “Elephant River". The heavy teak log^s which arc beings 
handled by elephant labour have been floated down from the forests which lie hundreds of miles up the river. The logs make 
their long voyage in the form of large rafts — which are the homes of whole families for the time being— and the Irrawaddy 
at various points is crowded with these unwieldy craft. 
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branch towards tjie Shan States between 
this river and th& Salwen. Another line 
goes from Rangoon to Prome, on the Irra- 
waddy, above which begins Upper Burma. 
This is a very ancient city, said once to have 
enclosed a circuit of over 30 miles, and still 
a place of some consequence from its 
position in a fertile plain, shut in by heights 
that long ago were islands on the coast-line, 
now extended by alluvial deposits for 200 
miles below, where the delta mud still goes 
on banking itself out into the sea. 

The Irrawaddy, “ Elephant River is 
one of the largest bodies of water in Asia, 
above its delta making a stream often miles 
in width, now pent in between mountain 
gorges, now edged by shallows, or washing 
plains over which it floods far and wide in 
the rainy season, to leave pestilential swamps 
behind. Even at its lowest, navigation is not 
difficult with caution, steamers being tied 
up at night. All day the river is lively with 
wood-rafts, canoes, and the remarkable 
Burmese boats, with their high carved 
sterns and enormous sails, drifting down 
between the groves and bamboo villages on 
the banks, above which often rise forest- 
clad hills. The scenery in winter, says Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, “ recalls at one time the lochs 
of Scotland, at another Killarney or the 
English lakes. . . . The feathery under- 
growth of bamboo gives a yellow basis to 
the forest trees, which pass from greens and 
russets to positive scarlet; and the brilliant 
costumes of the people, and the colours of 
sky and water, are all blended and mellowed 
in the intense sunlight.” A striking feature 

1 “ Every hill is crowned by flashing white cupolas, 
whose gilded spires and htees gleam in the burning 
sunlight. Long, straight flights of white stone steps 
with high balustrades seam the wooded hills and 
conduct pilgrims to the sacred fanes on the heights. 
One great white mass, in the form of a crescent, 
perched on the summit of a hill about 500 feet high, 
to which a broad and stately flight of stone steps 
leads up from the town, looks most imposing from 
the river. But however impressive is the view from 
below, it proves far more attractive to those who, 
braving the Burmese sun, toil up the glittering 
white steps to the platform of the pagoda of the 
* King’s Victory ’. Beneath flows the broad and 
placid river, spotted with wooded islands, sweeping 
northwards till it is lost among the rose-tipped peaks 
of the Ruby-mine mountains. . . . The town of 
Sagaing lies immediately beneath, gready shrunk 
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is the profusion of monuments of past 
grandeur, pagodas by the thousand, and 
sumptuous remains of royal state. Between 
Prome and Mandalay are the ruins of 
Pagahn, that once covered the ground for 
miles with thousands of magnificeij^ temples 
and other buildings, one of them a pagoda 
that has been pronounced the most beautiful 
in Burma. Higher up, the Chindwin River, 
draining the Lushai and Manipore moun- 
tains to the north-west, comes in at a maze 
of channels broken by islands, where on the 
other bank is Myingyan, one of the most 
flourishing commercial centres of native 
Burma, to which a branch has been made 
from the Mandalay railway. Thence the 
main stream bends back eastward to Ava, 
ancient capital that long gave a name to the 
kingdom, but has now fallen into ruin. 
Opposite is Sagaing, with its temples, mak- 
ing what has been described as a “ uniquely 
Burmese ” scene 

Sagaing, as well as Ava and Amarapoora, 
a little higher up, were all for a time seats 
of the Burmese despotism, till two or three 
generations ago a new royal city was built a 
few miles off at Mandalay, a number of 
human beings, it is said, being buried alive 
under its gates as a foundation for good 
fortune, a savage custom of which traces 
turn up in Europe also. Later on, by way 
of averting some ill omen, Theebaw was 
believed to have ordered 600 victims for the 
same fate, a rumour that caused the city to 
be deserted by its panic-stricken inhabitants. 
Our government officers occupy this tyrant’s 
walled citadel, where his carved and gilded 

from its former extensive walls, and almost buried 
in the luxuriant growth of umbrageous tamarind 
trees. Extending for miles from the hill on which 
we stand, every knoll and point of the hooded hills 
are surmounted by white pagodas, and every nook 
shelters a carved phongyee-kioung (monastery) stand- 
ing in a grove of plantain and pdm trees. The hills 
are scarped with paved paths, which lead through 
the woods from pagoda to pagoda; and the sacred 
buildings which are perched on the steepest summits 
are approached by flights of stone steps, in the same 
way as those overlooking the river. Truly this is 
one of the most beautiful, extraortfina^, and inter- 
esting views the world can show, particularly when 
seen towards the witching hour of sunset, when 
land and water and sky are bathed in light and 
colour which no brush can portray.” — Mrs. Ernest 
Hart’s Picturesque Burma, 
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Mandalay : the Golden Monastery (Shw4 Kyoung) 

Monasteries, or Kyoungs, abound all over Burma, 'they are massively built of trak, and crowned with the usual 
Burmese design of a triple and tapering roof. Previous to the annexation they were practically the only centres of elementary 
education in the country. Hence, no doubt, the strength of Buddhism in Burma. 


palaces already begin to decay, round a tall 
spire in the central mass rising above the 
throne of “ Golden Foot ”, as the Burmese 
monarchs styled themselves. From Manda- 
lay Hill one has a wide view over the new 
city now springing up, that under British 
protection should prove more permanently 
prosperous than the successive capitals of 
that goi^^ous kingdom. All around there 
is the usual profusion of sumptuous temples 
and monasteries, at one place a whole ceme- 
tery of pagodas, hundreds in number. The 
adjacent ruins of Amarapoora make a wilder- 
ness of such fanes and of monstrous shapes 
overgrown by»jungle. At Mengohn, across 
the river, one of the kings had the ambition 
of building the largest pagoda in the world; 
and though it was only carried out to a third 
of the design, the incomplete structure, rent 


as it is by an earthquake, makes one of the 
hugest known piles of brick, beside which 
has now been rehung an enormous bell 
weighing 90 tons. With the exception of 
an idle one at Moscow, this appears to be 
the greatest bell ever made. 

In bell-casting and the making of gongs 
the Burmese are masters. We have shown 
them a specimen of Western craft on the 
railway beyond Mandalay, which gives 
access to Maymyo, a hill station that may 
be styled the Simla of the Burmese govern- 
ment, though at a lower elevation than the 
Himalayan sanatorium. On this line has 
been boldly constructed what boasts to 
be the highest viaduct in the world, a 
gigantic trestle bridge, over 2000 feet long 
and 320 feet above the deepest part of the 
gorge, built by an American company wifh 
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5000 tons of st€el. This line ends at 
Lashio, its promoters having originally 
aspired to push it on into China, but the 
cost seemed prohibitive. Another rail from 
the opposite bank of the river near Mandalay 
goes to Shwebo, and up the Irrawaddy 
valley to Myitkyina, 720 miles above 
Rangoon. A branch of the latter line con- 
nects the Irrawaddy with the Chindwin, 
and may some day reach India through 
Assam, these railways, of course, being made 
to create or develop a commerce as yet in its 
beginnings. 

A hundred miles or so above Mandalay 
are the ruins of Tagoung and Old Pagan, 
which appears to have been the most ancient 
city of Burma. To the east here lies the 
Ruby Mountain district, with M(-gok for 
its centre, from which the Burmese kings 
are believed to have drawn no small revenue; 
but the ruby mines perhaps owed their 
fame to the mystery thrown about them by 
jealous seclusion. They are now being 
worked by European capital and enterprise, 
under difficulties that may be guessed from 
the fact that electric machinery introduced 
here was forwarded, for the last stage of the 
way, at the rate of a mile a day. Sapphires 
also are found; and farther north are valu- 
able supplies of jade, held in high esteem 
for ornaments by the Chinese. It is too 
soon to say what may prove to be the value 
of the Burmese gems, as to which late reports 
are encouraging. The mountain ranges on 
either side are full of timber and mineral 
wealth awaiting discovery and exploitation. 
It is said that the teak forests within reach 
of transport are giving out; but they now 
come under regulation by such a department 
as has rewooded parts of India. In the 
valleys are stretches of fertile land that need 
only order and means of communication to 
become prosperous. 

For long there have been roads of trade 
between North Burma and China, and the 
design to open these two countries more 
freely to each other seems fraught with 


benefits for both. Th? recent unhappy 
events in the latter country, however, not 
to speak of natural difficulties, have ill 
encouraged the project for an international 
railway, which appears to be at a stand for 
the present. Bhamo, up to whicb steamers 
run some thousand miles above Rangoon, 
is about fifty miles from the Yunnan pro- 
vince of China, and has Chinese traders for 
its inhabitants. Here the Irrawaddy is 
joined by the Taiping River, rising in China, 
whose valley makes a road for commerce. 
For some distance north of this Burma still 
runs up between the mountain frontier of 
Assam and that of China, in a tongue of 
hill country little known except as inhabited 
by robust, yet not savage, tribes, that may 
strengthen -the fibre of a lowland population 
whose old vigour of mind and body has 
grown somewhat slack through too easy con- 
ditions of life on a fertile soil and under the 
paralyzing tyranny of demoralized despots. 

In conclusion should now be outlined 
the new Constitution granted by Parliament 
to Burma as to India. Here also it is 
proposed cautiously to extend the principle 
of representative governmen: by a legis- 
lative body containing a majority of mem- 
bers indirectly elected through District 
Councils, with others nominated to guard 
the interests of certain elements of the 
population, for many of whom voting would 
be more of a strange mystery than for the 
ordinary Burman. The Governor is to be 
assisted by an Executive Council of six 
official and non-official members, among 
whom it is hoped that native worthies may 
be qualified to serve. Burma still stands 
under the Governor- General at Delhi; but 
it is understood that if the nation prove an 
apt pupil in progressive self-government it 
may before long be cut loose from India, 
and given an independent status among our 
imperial dominions. And, as in India, since 
we have taught this people to talk about 
freedom, we must now teach them to be 
freemen. 
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The word Japan seems to be a curious 
corruption of the Chinese form of Nippon, 
“ Land of the Rising Sun ”, the proper 
name for a compact group of islands that, 
hundreds in number, lying off the eastern 
coast of Asia, bear to it much the same 
relation as the British Isles to Europe. 
The main island, Hondo or Honshiu, is 
incorrectly marked as Nippon on our maps. 
Separated from it by the narrow Inland 
Sea, on the south are Shikoku and Kiushiu, 
while on the north another strait cuts off 
the pointed mass of Yezo. This central 
group, a little larger than Britain, is con- 
tinued to the south by the Loo-choo islands, 
and by the outer chain of the Bonin Islands, 
to Formosa, which became Japanese terri- 
tory as spoil of the war with China; then, 
by smaller islands, this is connected with 
the Philippines. On the north the Island 
of Saghalien was for a time given over to 
Russia, in exchange for the Kurile Islands 
stretching to the southern point of Kams- 
chatka. These countless islands, large and 
small, are the tops of a chain of submerged 
mountains rising out of the sea, many of 
them extinct or active vents of the long line 
of volcanoes that fortify this side of the 
world with their subterranean batteries. 
Igneous action, however, appears not to 
have been the main factor in the formation 
of what may be called a gigantic reef raised 
off the Asian coast. 

The predoftiinant inhabitants of this 
country are clearly of a Mongol stock, as 
shown by their flat faces, almond-shaped 
eyes, thin beards, and yellowish skin; but 
it is not so clear how they came by certain 


modifying characteristics which may point 
to ancient intercourse with distant islands 
of the Paciftc; and they seem to resent 
being called Mongolians. Some ethno- 
logists, indeed, judge it needless to look 
farther for an admixture than to the primi- 
tive race of Ainus, noted for the hairiness 
both of their heads and bodies, who have 
been driven to the north, and still form a 
distinct element of population in Yezo, 
Saghalien, and the Kurile Islands. 

The original religion of the Japanese was 
that nature and ancestor worship which 
has survived under the name of Shintoism. 
This became overlaid by Buddhism, intro- 
duced from China through Korea in our 
sixth century, bringing with it, or following, 
the Chinese literature and civilization that 
then set their stamp on Japanese develop- 
ment. Among the educated class Con- 
fucian philosophy also has had an influence 
through the study of Chinese classics. 
Buddhism, with its northern corruptions, 
soon grew to be established as the national 
creed, yet without abolishing Shintoism, 
a cult of such modest pretensions as to 
leave room for a modus vivendi. Buddhism 
itself has here been differentiated into 
various sects that, while derived from the 
Tibetan branch of this faith, have not much 
imported its praying-wheel machinery of 
devotion; the most thriving of them is the 
worship of Amida, a gracious imagination 
like the Apollo of the Greek Pantheon, or 
the Krishna of Indian mythology. The 
simple Shinto temples, where a mirror or 
a wand topped by paper cuttings are the 
most striking emblems, will be reverenced 
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Japan; a fair devotee at a Buddhist shrine 

by worshippers ready, on occasion, to turn 
to the more gorgeous rites and imposing 
images of Buddha, as in England chapel- 
goers may prefer the marriage or funeral 
services of the parish church. The same 
temple sometimes serves for both creeds. 
Religion seems to be taken somewhat easily 
by the Japanese, whose strongest public 
spirit has been fervid patriotism finding 
an object of worship in their hereditary 
sovereign, held to be sprung from legendary 
gods. 

No other country ventures to boast of 
a dynasty twenty-five centuries old. The 
throne of China may be still more ancient, 
but this has all along been “ a cemetery 
of empires ”, as a Japanese writer retorts. 
The first ten centuries of the Japanese 


Empire, however, seem as fabulous as other 
prehistoric annals. Timmu was its my- 
thical Romulus about a century after the 
alleged foundation of Rome. It is not till 
the early centuries of our era that this 
power takes a solid shape, resisting attempts 
at conquest from the mainland, and even 
claiming tribute there from Korea. In 
mediaeval days we have glimpses of hot 
civil wars, through which the Govefnment 
became changed into a peculiar form. The 
emperors by right divine fell into the back- 
ground as secluded objects of adoration, 
while real authority was in the hands of 
a successful soldier, like the French “ Mayors 
of the Palace”, here bearing the title of 
Shogun, the legitimate sovereign being 
known as 'the Mikado. While this Sho- 
gunate itself was at times eclipsed by active 
regents, the Mikado’s faineant dynasty per- 
sisted in its sacred retirement through all 
commotions, among which the former’s 
power long waxed and waned with the per- 
sonal force of the holder and the circum- 
stances of his age. More than once it 
passed from one great family to another, 
these rulers always having to reckon with 
the proud and turbulent feudal nobility of 
daimiosy who in their strong castles, sur- 
rounded by the vassal samuraiy scorning 
all pursuits but warfare, played much the 
same part as our mail-clad barons and 
knights. Down to the birth of new Japan, 
two generations ago, such swashbucklers 
strutted in cumbrous armour, as badge of 
their gentry proudly wearing two swords 
which must never be unsheathed without 
bloodshed. In these palmy days of Japanese 
art, scenes of reckless violence must have 
been common as in Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Italy; and the empire was often thrown into 
turmoil by the rivalry of great clans, which 
still exercise considerable influence in 
Japanese politics. 

When, in the sixteenth century, after the 
first vague reports pf Marco Polo and 
Mendez Pinto, Japan begaif to be known 
in Europe, the country had fallen into 
anarchy, presently bridled by a succession 
of strong dictators, whose power suggested 
to early missionaries the long-received 
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account of two emperors, one temporal, the 
other spiritual. The Shogunate, for a time 
like to dwindle in its turn, at the end of the 
sixteenth century became settled in one 
family, whose founder broke the power of 
the barons, degrading them into courtiers 
and ministers of his own authority. This 
masterful usurper, lyeyasu, was a patron of 
literature, which, as well as Japanese art, 
now entered on their Augustan age under 
the firm government of his successors, duly 
invested by the Mikado, and taking for 
themselves the title of Tycoon. In lyeyasu *s 
reign England came into touch with Japan 
through the pilot William Adams, who for 
twenty years, though honoured and re- 
warded, remained an unwilling captive in 
Japan; his letters being our first account 
of a country for which he was a pioneer 
among the European advisers that have 
done so much to transform it. 

Meanwhile Christianity, introduced into 
Japan by St. Francis Xavier, had been at 
first tolerated and in many parts welcomed, 
so that in half a century converts were 
counted by hundreds of thousands. But 
about the end of the sixteenth century, 
when Europe was aflame with religious 
hatred, quarrels between Spanish and Portu- 
guese Christians, between Catholics and 
Protestants, and their alleged intrigues with 
discontented Japanese, excited the suspicion 
of a despotic Shogun. A fierce persecution 
followed, in which the cross was trampled 
under foot, but many of the converts held 
by their faith to cruel death, and a remnant 
of the Church survived obscurely through 
all sufferings. Next the Shoguns shut the 
country against all Europeans but Dutch 
traders, allowed to visit one port only. At 
the same time the people were restricted 
from going abroad, though a certain amount 
of commercial intercourse seems to have 
been kept up with China and Korea. 
Foreigners landing without leave were 
liable to imprisonment, as the Russian 
Captain Golovnin found in i8ii. In this 
state of almost complete isolation Japan 
remained for more than two centuries, its 
only outlook to Europe being through the 
charily tolerated Dutchmen. 


Behind the veil that so long hid these 
islands from Europe a movement of mind 
seems to have set in, which, beginning as a 
reaction, strangely changed its course to 
burst out as a revolution. The Japanese, 
when at peace to indulge a mood of senti- 
mental conservatism, looked regretfully back 
on what they took for their golden age, 
from Buddhism to Shintoism, from the 
Tycoons to the Mikados. They could 
hardly have known what they would be at 
when in 1854 an event happened which they 
now count as the birth of new Japan. The 
American Commodore Perry, appearing off 
the Gulf of Yeddo with a fleet Japan was in 
no state to resist, pressed upon her a treaty 
of commerce. Other maritime powers 
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quickly followed this lead, and Japan, like 
China, was forced into opening treaty ports 
to European trade.' The first effect of 
contact with foreigners was an irritation 
which led to bloodshed; then, finding, as 
China had found, that they were helpless 
against foreign arms, the Japanese turned 
their dissatisfaction against their own Go- 
vernment. As in the French Revolution, 
the Shogun or Tycoon appears to have 
hurried on his own downfall by calling a 
national assembly into council. Civil war 
broke out, ended in 1868 by the Shogunate 
being abolished and the Mikado restored to 
absolute authority. 

Soon ensued the puzzling right-about- 
face in this patriotic movement. Kindled 
by anti-foreign feeling, as appears, its force 
came to explode in the contrary direction 
to what might have been reckoned on. 
From their mood of regret for the past the 
Japanese passed suddenly into an enthu- 
siasm of radical reform. Unlike the Chinese 
they showed the sense to recognize their 
own deficiencies, and willingness to learn 
even from an enemy. Under the nominal 
despotism of their emperor the leading 
spirits set about reorganizing their country 
upon European models. The feudal do- 
mains of the daimios were changed into 
prefectures administered by responsible 
officials. Buddhism was disestablished, the 
ancestral Shinto worship rather being pa- 
tronized by the new regime. By an impulse 
of renunciation recalling the philosophe 
aristocracy at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, the nobles are said to have 
given up their feudal power and the greater 
part of their property; in part, no doubt, 
such a sweeping change was forced upon 
the unwilling. Hereditary privileges were 
restricted, and degrading disabilities re- 
moved from the lowest classes. Posts, 
telegraphs, and railways were introduced. 
Religious toleration was proclaimed. The 
European calendar was adopted, European 
dress encouraged, European science eagerly 
studied, especially as bearing on practical 
matters. Progress was consolidated by a 
system of national education in which the 
English language took a prominent place; 


this, as regards the elementary stages, is free 
and compulsory. A crop of lawyers was 
raised on this virgin soil. Doctors were 
trained in European schools. The codes 
of European states were compared and 
adapted for a Japanese system* of legal 
procedure. European officialism was imi- 
tated, as were our orders of knighthood. 
The nobility was recast under titles answer- 
ing to our marquis, count, viscouift, and 
baron, highest rank being given to the 
hitherto obscure princes of the imperial 
family. At the same time a political career 
was opened to talent. When Japan ad- 
vanced far enough to have radical agitators 
and opposition newspapers to silence, in 
1889 the emperor granted a long-promised 
and eagerly - demanded const' tution, by 
which an elected diet of two houses became 
the main machinery of government, while 
minor authorities were entrusted with the 
administration of local affairs. So amazing 
a transformation, from being one of the most 
conservative to the most progressive nation 
in the world, took place in the life-time of 
a single generation, at the opening of which 
it was death to own a foreign book, and 
Prince Ito, foremost leader in the Japanese 
Revolution, had to begin his career by 
smuggling himself on a foreign ship that he 
might gain that knowledge of civilized 
countries now held in high esteem. It 
seems as if such a voyage might be separ- 
ated by many generations from 1921, when 
the heir to Japan’s throne, for the first time 
trusted out of his country, progressed 
through Europe as a welcome guest of its 
nations. 

This rush of innovation has not been 
altogether steady, fever fits of* attraction 
to foreign customs being succeeded by 
chills of patriotic repulsion. On the whole 
the Japanese have sensibly gone to school 
with other nations, and not less sensibly 
declined to be dictated to once they came 
to learn the lesson thus sought. So long 
as they needed instruction they imported 
foreign teachers, who, as soon as possible, 
were replaced by their own pupils; and they 
bought foreign goods only till they were 
able to make them for themselves, even if 
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Agriculture in Japan: labourers transplanting rice-shoots on a farm in the interior 


It is weary work wading^ about in the filthy, foul-smelling mud from morning to .• ight, and bending over to place the 
young plants in even rows. The rice will grow in the mud and water through the early summer, more water being run in 
at intervals to make up for evaporation ; then just before harvest-time it will be allowed to dry. The crop is cut by hand. 


not quite so well. Promising young men 
sent abroad to study foreign crafts have 
grafted thwr knowledge with such effect 
that Japan is now quite independent of 
outside help. She did not blindly commit 
herself to any master, but took time to 
pick and choose among different patterns, 
adapting her criminal procedure mainly 
from France, her army from Germany, her 
navy rather from England, her educational 
system from America, and so on, not with- 
out in each case taking a hint from other 
quarters. On the \vhole, perhaps, Germany, 
coming to the front of European affairs at 


the right time, has furnished the chief 
model, as seems not unfair when we re- 
member that to the German writers, 
Kaempfer, Von Siebold, and Rein, Europe 
long owed its knowledge of Japan. In 
shipping, railways, posts, and the uses of 
electricity, she can now claim to be not 
behind any Western country. 

In 1894 working of Japan’s new arma- 
ment was tested by a short struggle with 
China, preluding an exhibition of the 
former’s strength as formidable even to 
better-equipped powers than the decrepit 
Celestial kingdom. The indemnity ex- 
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acted from China used by Japan to 
introduce a new gold standard for her 
coinage, which, issued, also in paper, silver, 
and nickel money, has for its unit the yen 
or dollar, equal to about two shillings, 
divided into a hundred sen or farthings, 
with smaller decimal denominations re- 
quired in the minute calculations of a 
frugal folk. Along with the material benefits 
of civilization, Japan went on diffusing 
instruction in all grades. Nothing was 
more admirable in its martial exploits than 
the efficiency of a medical department that 
set copies to Europe. There are millions 
of children at school, and university gra- 
duates by hundreds of thousands. And 
as a crowning proof of advancement, the 
regenerated state has been able to borrow 
largely on terms showing how high stands 
its credit, while of late it has lent money 
both to Russia and to Britain. 

Flushed by its victory, and convinced 
of its strength, Japan was encouraged by 
the Chinese war in revolt against the atti- 
tude of patronage taken towards her by 
European nations. Treaties entered into 
in her infancy as a civilized state recognized 
foreigners as amenable only to consular 
jurisdiction, and took away from Japan 
the right to fix her own customs duties. 
Here was a natural grievance which for 
years made “ treaty revision ” the burning 
question of Japanese politics. Delays and 
attempts at compromise so inflamed popu- 
lar feeling that at last the treaty powers 
gave up attempting to hold such a power 
in leading-strings. The end of last century 
saw Japan set free from the restrictions 
forced upon her by selfish schoolmasters; 
and soon after the opening of our century 
came the victorious war that gave her title 
to rank among great powers. 

This reconstituted empire had never 
ceased to keep a jealous eye on Russian 
encroachments in Manchuria, threatening 
to spread to Korea, which Japan had marked 
for her own sphere of influence. Russia, 
ill aware of the strength of her new rival, 
was taken aback by a storm that for years 
had been gathering on her eastern horizon. 
In 1904 broke out the war in which this 


David overthrew Goliath. Japan took the 
initiative, being as well prepared for action 
as Germany in 1914. In a few days' she 
astonished the world by crippling the 
Russian fleet; and having thus seoired 
command of the sea, landed in Korea* a 
large and well-equipped army that, defying 
a severe winter, pressed forward into Man- 
churia, where the first encounters showed 
how vainly such a foe had been slighted by 
Europeans. The Czar’s forces were beaten 
in every battle; his fleet was annihilated; 
his new eastern stronghold Port Arthur, 
usurped from China, fell after a hot siege. 

Some military authorities judge that the 
tide of victory might have turned had the 
war lasted a few weeks longer, when Russia 
could have brought her huge forces to 
bear across the wilds of Siberia. But both 
nations felt the need of peace. The Czar 
had to deal with internal troubles distracting 
the energies of his Government. The rulers 
of Japan were aware of a financial strain, 
not so apparent to its people. America 
acting as mediator, prolonged negotiations 
were brought to an end by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, U.S.A., which gave up to Japan 
the Liaotung end of Manchuria, leased to 
Russia from China, with its coveted har- 
bours Port Arthur and Dalny, and control 
of the southern reach of the Manchurian 
railway, also half the Island of Saghalien. 
The Japanese, their heads turned by glory, 
had expected far richer spoil, an indemnity 
for the expense of the war and a large slice 
of Russia’s eastern territory. When the 
unsatisfactory terms of peace became known, 
a furious riot broke out in the capital, in 
part directed against the ministers, in part 
against foreigners and missionaries; the 
police were for the moment overpowered, 
the tramways torn up, conflagrations started 
in many parts of the city; and order had 
to be restored under martial law after a 
thousand casualties in killed and wounded. 

The result of the war was to confirm a 
bellicose spirit answering to that of Ger- 
many. Steeled by centuries of sangumary 
civil wars, the Japanese, unlike their Chinese 
neighbours, are a fighting race; and thdur 
natural pride in success against a gig^tic . 
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foe threw power into the hands of the 
militaiy party, encouraging the nation to 
clog its progress by heavy taxation for 
armaments, that give it an efficient standing 
army of some 600,000 men, to be readily 
increased by general obligation to service, 
with a strong navy of all the most approved 
patterns. Her eye cast on further enter- 
prises, Japan occupied Korea, at first with 
a prote*cting control like that of Britain 
in Egypt; but the helpless obstinacy and 
trickery of the Koreans provoked her after 
a few years into formal annexation of that 
decadent kingdom. A treaty of alliance 
with Britain, renewed, 1911, for ten years, 
promised to keep peace on the eastern 
seas; ^and Japan’s engagements were 
honoured in the Great War, when, having 
captured the German colony in China, she 
claimed the rights wrested by Germany 
from the Chinese Empire. On its threatened 


:^3 

dissolution she has kept a watchful eye, 
and show^s a disposition to encroach on this 
power in the same masterful spirit as she 
has dealt with Korea. Meanwhile the war 
that dislocated European commerce brought 
grist to the mill of Japan, keen to seize 
every chance of pushing her fast extended 
trade. Nippon Uber alles is the motto of 
a nation whose alliances and enmities have 
a very clear eye to her owm interests. 
Already considering herself the chief Asiatic 
power, she begins to look forward to a day 
when she may gain the hegemony of Asia, 
if not ot the whole world, or at least rule 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean, while with 
some reason she openly asserts that for her 
decrepit neighbours she can stir a Medea’s 
cauldron of rejuvenescence better than 
rations of alien sympathies and ideas. 

The country’s growth in constitutional 
freedom has been more doubtful than its 
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military prowess, which availed to stifle 
demands for universal suffrage and a re- 
apohsible ministry. One of the most power- 
ful bodies in the state is a Privy Council of 
** Elder Statesmen heirs of the aristo- 
cratic clique that, round the young Mikado, 
shaped Japan’s transformation. The Diet 
consists of two houses, members of the upper 
chamber in part sitting there by right of 
birth, in part by indirect election, while the 
representatives of the people are elected on 
a franchise at first restricted to about a 
fiftieth part of the nation. The incidents 
of parliamentary procedure appearing to 
have best naturalized themselves here are 
faction, intrigues and hot party feeling, 
corruption also being freely charged upon 
poorly paid legislators, tempted to play 
the demagogue or the tool of authority. 
Elections have been manipulated, voters 
bribed, and parliamentary votes and in- 
fluence sold as shamelessly as under Sir 
Robert Walpole; indeed to the Far Eastern 
mind “ making a bit for oneself ” seems 
quite fair in politics; yet a wide-spread 
venality has not prevented all parties from 
agreeing to push the power of Japan, while 
out of the welter of incoherent factions has 
come a profusion of quickly made laws. 
Politics have opened a career to the large 
class of educated young men turned out by 
modem schools as numerously as our 
Indian baboos; but government offices 
remain a bureaucracy mainly filled by sons 
of the samurai class. The Government, 
concerning itself with industrial enterprises 
and the expansion of trade, has not escaped 
censure for the dishonesty of high-placed 
offenders. Criminal proceedings against a 
large group of legislators, as also against 
admirals and officials of the navy and arma- 
ment firms, showed something rotten in this 
state, hitherto held firmly together by the 
chivalrous spirit of patriotism inherited 
from the past. In the upper classes, at least, 
it looks as if Japan’s Bushido sentiment, 
strong as a religion in its fearlessness of 
death, is being exchanged for worship of 
the Golden Calf. To be sure, a generation 
or two is but a short period for sowing, and 
uprooting, political wild oats; and we must 


expect break-downs among a people that 
has “ covered five hundred years by a forced 
march of fifty ”. 

Among the mass of the nation patriotism 
still makes a religion, looking up to the 
Emperor as a quasi-divine personage. But 
education must be acting as a solvent on 
such blind veneration; and where changes 
have been so rapid, a generation or two may 
grow out of loyalty to a ruler whcf cannot 
escape criticism taking an outspoken form. 
Now that in Tokio alone are published two 
or three dozen newspapers, passing dis- 
cordant judgments on the acts of govern- 
ment, it will not always be possible for the 
sovereign to keep bright, against a back- 
ground of seclusion, his dazzling halo as a 
son of heaven. 

In 1912 died Mutsuhito, according to 
tradition the 121st Emperor, under whose 
long reign, from 1867, had been carried out 
the transformation of Japan, in what is 
known as the Meiji era. Besides cultivating 
taste for letters and talent as a poet, he is 
understood to have been a ruler of ability, 
at all events of prudence in choosing the 
counsellors by whose advice were taken 
such amazing steps of national progress. 
The idolatry in which the people held him 
was shown around his death-bed, by crowds 
prostrated before the palace, hours and even 
days together, in supplication for his 
recovery. Some wrote out prayers signed 
with their blood; others plunged every 
morning into the sea to purify themselves 
for intercession in the temples; young girls 
cut off their hair as a sacrifice to propitiate 
the gods; and when all proved in vain, the 
whole city was given up to silent mourning, 
broken by peals of bells annoij,ncing a new 
reign. Mutsuhito was ceremoniously suc- 
ceeded by his son Yoshito, born 1879 who 
took for the style of his period, the “ Reign 
of Good Works His works and wisdom 
must stand high among the factors on which 
will depend Japan’s future career; but the 
machine of government has been much in 
the hands of an oligarchy surrounding the 
throne with a power ignored by the consti- 
tution. Yet the influence of that Genro 
Cabal and of the Upper Chamber seems 
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now to be waning faster than the waxing 
of enlightened puWic spirit. A sign of the 
times is that women, hitherto excluded even 
from political meetings, begin to demand 
a share in the extended suffrage. 

Shrewd observers guess that this state 
may develop into a republic with the same 
rapidity as has marked the last period’s 
spurt of pfogress. Others judge that the 
monarchy may run on for a generation or 
two after the steam of superstition has been 
shut off. There are causes at work for a 
disintegrating effect on the body social and 
politic. With the grain of western civiliza- 
tion have been introduced the tares that 
curse our own fields. Unscrupulous haste 
to be rich is the bane of Japanese commerce, 
that too little balances enterprise with 
probity. Till lately trade was held by 
gentlemen, even by artisans and peasants, 


in a contempt that still taints its dealings 
with a reproach notorious in Eastern 
markets, where a Chinaman’s word is 
better trusted than the bond of a Japanese 
merchant. These resourceful traders, who 
more and more take the commerce of the 
country into their own hands, from those 
of not always too scrupulous foreigners, 
seem to learn but slowly how honesty is 
good policy. Our tricks of trade are copied 
here as our gambling in stocks and produce. 
The forging of trade-marks has been a 
common practice in Japan, where home- 
made wares are impudently disguised under 
false brands. For instance, we are told how 
an American consul prosecuted a bootmaker 
for passing off his wares as coming from 
America; then the wily deceiver christened 
his factory U.SA. and could without 
penalty stamp them “ made in U.SA.” 
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The fathers of such shifty money-grubbers 
were perhaps noblemen who would scorn 
to soil their fingers with any transaction less 
honourable than bloodshed. The changes 
that have warped their moral standards were 
more demoralizingly swift than those which 
turned Highland chiefs after two or three 
generations into potentates of Lombard 
Street, or simple-minded American farmers 
into the rings, trusts, and “ cornerers ” of 
Chicago, all too readily imitated in Japan. 

Our boasted material civilization has in 
some respects injured a people that in some 
others might give lessons to ourselves. The 
manners of what used to be styled “ a 
nation of ladies and gentlemen ” are spoilt 
by example from foreigners, whose com- 
munications have gone to affect morals 
that, in good and bad points, do not always 
square with ours. “ The old courtesy, the 
old faith, the old kindness are vanishing like 
snow,” sighs Lafcadio Hearn, who began 
by seeking adoption as a son of Japan. 
Here, while the rich strive to grow richer, 
the poor grow poorer, as in the days of old 
Rome, not to speak of more modern in- 
stances. Among the introductions good and 
bad with which our example has enriched 
Japanese life, from photography and cinema- 
shows to bubble companies and corrupt 
or cantankerous politicians, is prominent 
such an exploitation of labour as makes the 
weakest point in European societies. Fac- 
tories have sprung up, and slums bred by 
sweated industry. While the standard of 
life rises in the cities and everywhere food 
grows dearer, the prolific people of an over- 
crowded country find it harder to earn a 
living wage. The toiling peasantry are 
oppressed by grasping landlords and exorbi- 
tant money-lenders. In industrial centres, 
though wages have risen, women and chil- 
dren are condemned by the greed of com- 
petition to long hours of mechanical toil 
for hardly enough to keep soul and body 
together. Civilization is said to have 
brought forth an alarming crop of vulgar 
crime, while the Japanese still show their 
native turn for political assassination. As 
a panacea for such evils, universal suffrage 
does not fail to be demanded. Already 


appears a party that, as yet feebly, puts 
forward the claims of socialism; and violent 
strikes are symptoms of a growing spirit 
of democratic discontent, which, gathering 
head, might burst the dams of religious 
loyalty to flood the land with a new wave 
of revolution. So far back as 1903, a 
Japanese writer, Kiyoshi Kawakami, edu- 
cated in America, uttered this warning as 
to the prospects of his native counti^, here 
quoted through the medium of a translation 
from the French. 

“ The moral principles (and specially the 
chivalrous sentiment) which had given the 
Japanese nation rules of conduct for its daily 
life, have been destroyed by the recent revolu- 
tions, political and industrial. As yet no moral 
law has appea'red in their place. The pluto- 
cratic idea overwhelms and oppresses all, reign- 
ing without control, without principle, and 
without pity. A greedy selfishness, that is 
the spirit dominating our upper classes; and 
its ignoble influence carries all before it. . . . 
Envy, enmity, distress, and suppressed rage 
among the poor; vanity, extravagance, luxury, 
and debauchery among the rich: these are 
symptoms of a great social conflict which will 
certainly affect Japan in the near future.” 

It is difficult for us to forecast the for- 
tunes of a nation whose character is shot 
with subtle shades confusing our compre- 
hension of it. Long-time residents here 
confess that they understand the heart of 
the people as little as it, beneath a mask 
of pleasant manners, loves the intruding 
strangers whom it professes to welcome 
with the flattery of imitation. So we must 
leave to time to solve the question of what 
depth of earth its suddenly adopted institu- 
tions find in Japan. Much ofe the trans- 
formation so manifest in the cities and 
hotels visited by tourist admiration, is as 
yet only on the surface, the masses still 
holding to their own customs and ideas 
except in so far as new ones are forced on 
them by the ruling class, that has hitherto 
shown remarkable ability to direct such an 
astonishing development. The Japanese 
are in many respects so different from Euro- 
peans that Western institutions can hardly 
be rooted here without undergoing a good 
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deal of modification, already making itself 
apparent. In many small matters as well 
as great the ways of the Japanese are exactly 
contrary to ours. He begins his books at 
the end; he puts his footnotes at the top 
of the page; he turns his keys in instead 
of out; he builds the roof of his house 
first and has its best rooms at the back; 
he mounts his horse on the right side; he 
hauls lip his boat by the stern; he squats 
down in sign of respect; he lets off fireworks 
by daylight; he drinks his wine before 
dinner; he tips the servants on arriving 
at an hotel; she carries her baby, not in 
her arms, but on her back. Most of these 
instances are taken from Mr. B. H. Charri- 
berlain’s Things Japanese, which is itself 
an instance of what he calls the “ Topsy- 
turvydom ” of this part of the world, for 
while it has the dry form of a dictionary 
or cyclopaedia, it makes one of the most 
entertaining as well as instructive of the 
many books which, since its new epoch, 
have been written on Japan. Among the 
most esteemed of these are the several 
volumes by the late Lafeadio Hearn, vho, 
with all his sympathy for Japan, pronounces 
it the hardest country to learn — except 
China — in the world ”, and doubts how 
far it can learn from the West. “ An 
Oriental thinks naturally to the left where 
we think to the right; the more you cul- 
tivate him the more he will think in the 
opposite direction from you.” After a 
dozen years’ experience of Japanese life, his 
early enthusiasm for its character and cus- 
toms became a little toned down; and before 
his premature death he thus measured the 
great gulf between the West and the East. 

But while it remains impossible for the 
man of the West to discern the true colour of 
Japanese life, either intellectual or emotional 
(since the one is woven into the other), it is 
equally impossible for him to escape the con- 
viction that, compared with his own, it is very 
small. It holds delicate potentialities of rarest 
interest and value; but it is otherwise so small 
that Western life, by contrast with it, seems 
almost supernatural. For we must judge visible 
and measurable manifestations. So judging, 
what a contrast between the emotional and 





Pasting Paper on ihe Shoji (Window Frames) 

Paper is a cheap and adaptable material for the pur- 
pose, but it is easily cut or perforated, and has other 
obvious lirawbacks. It is not always re.alized, for in- 
stance, that the Jajianese, in their flimsy houses, have to 
endure a winter t limate more rijforous than that of the 
British Isles. 

intellectual worlds of West and East! Far less 
striking that between the frail wooden streets 
of the Japanese capital and the tremendous 
solidity of a thoroughfare in Paris or London. 
When one compares the utterances which West 
and East have given to their dreams, their 
aspirations, their sensations — a Gothic cathe- 
dral with a Shinto temple, an opera by Verdi, 
or a trilogy by Wagner with a performance of 
geisha, a European epic with a Japanese poem 
— how incalculable the difference in emotional 
volume, in imaginative power, in artistic S5m- 
thesis! True, our music is an essentially 
modern art; but in looking back through all 
our past the difference in creative force is 
scarcely less marked — not surely in the period 
of Roman magnificence, of marble amphi- 
theatres and of aqueducts spanning provinces, 
nor in the Greek period of the divine in sculp- 
ture and of the supreme in literature.” 
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A Japanese Ceremonial Greeting 


JAPANESE LIFE 


The early civilization of Japan having 
been imported from China, the customs of 
the two peoples are in many respects similar, 
and much of what may be said of the one 
nation applies more or less closely to the 
other. Like the Chinese, the Japanese are 
elaborately courteous, given to idle compli- 
ments and to honorific forms of s*peech. 
But in Japan, as seldom in China, this over- 
done politeness goes with a friendly and 
pleasant manner towards strangers, especially 
notable in the women. The blunt Briton 
is readily captivated by the smiling musmees 
who wait upon him at any tea-house or inn, 
plumping down on their knees before him 
so cheerily, and knocking their big chignons 
on the floor so obsequiously that he finds 
in their fresh, round faces and narrow, 
twinkling eyes a beauti dii diahle soon lost 
in wrinkles. The landlord of such an inn 
receives and dismisses the guest with an air 


of hospitality disguising overcharges in the 
bill. If foreigners find themselves fleeced, 
they must remember how in Japan the idea 
is that one’s dignity should be measured by 
an open hand rather than by a fixed tariff. 
The first impression one is apt to get from 
the Japanese may be of a careless, merry, 
kindly race of grown-up children. It is 
when one has to deal with them in the way 
of business that deeper shades of character 
come out. Then they show their share of 
the selfishness common to the sons of Adam. 
Morals far from austere go naturally with 
a want of seriousness; but those who seem 
to take life so lightly can be earnest enough 
when gain or revenge , or honour are in 
question. 

It is their undersized bodies and short 
legs which made brawny John Bull too 
ready to take the Japanese for figures of fun, 
belittling them as “ Japs ”, and finding 
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them ridiculous in the European costumes 
that seem so out of keeping with their 
Mongol features and sallow tint, often 
indeed no darker than that of Europeans. 
The men run little over 5 feet high; the 
women are still shorter; highland folk seem 
to grow rather taller than lowlanders. But 
there is plenty of nimble wiriness in their 
small stature, as any stranger must confess 
who, in the jinrickshas^ or grown-up per- 
ambulators, which make the cabs of Japan, 
has been drawn at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an 
hour by one or two of these pygmies, who 
could keep on at the same pace for an 
eight-hours working day, content with pay 
of a penny a mile or so,^ and seeming to 
take the toil for a pleasure. It is said, 
indeed, that these active fellows break down 
early, dying of heart-disease. There can 
be no doubt, too, about the courage of the 
little Japanese soldiers and sailors who 
already wear European uniforms as if born 
to them. Like other Orientals, they endure 
pain and extremes of temperature well; but 
morally they are sensitive and touchy, very 
ready on any affront or mischance to commit 
suicide, which sometimes breaks out like 
an epidemic in a community. If there is 
any want of stamina in the race, it comes out 
in flabby townsmen who have degenerated 
through the aping of our vices, as much as 
by inheritance of a stunted lot. Intellectu- 
ally they are intelligent, sharp, and quick 
to learn. Some might admire theirs as a 
practical rather than speculative nature; 
others lament over it as incapable of ideality 
or veneration, a view that seems contra- 
dicted by the passionate spirit of patriotism 
and loyalty displayed among this people, 
whose strongest religious sentiment is an- 
cestor-worship at the core of time-honoured 
superstitions. For all its imposing temples, 
Japanese religion has been defined as a 
little fear and a great deal of fun when 
the worshipper, clapping his hands to call 
the god*s attention, has mumbled his prayer 
and thrown his small offering into the 
money-box, he more willingly passes on to 

' Rickshaws, as the word tends to become in English 
mouths, are a modem invention in Japan, from which 
dieir use has spread into other Eastern countries. 
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the amusements, not always imobjectionable, 
that here flourish round a shrine to make 
the sauce of devotion. 

Something of the same lightness marks 
the Japanese relation to Christianity, many 
of whose converts are so only in a super- 
ficial sense; and* in this easy spirit it is 
that their leading men have considered the 
advisability of adapting some form of ours 
as a state religion, by way of keeping up 
with Western peoples. Our Sunday seems 
now being adopted instead of the fortnightly 
holiday on the ist and 15th of each month. 
The educated class, indeed, have been more 
attentive to the teachings of Comte and 
Herbert Spencer than to Gospel doctrines, 
while they take a critical interest in our 
religion as an agent of civilization. Yet 
against this general charge of indifference 
may be set the constancy with which early 
Japanese Christians clung to their faith 
through persecution, the fanatical reverence 
of the masses for their ancient temples, and 
the manner in which, every now and then, 
they fire up in angry demonstration against 
the influence of foreigners. When it troubles 
itself about religion, young Japan seems 
inclined to eclectic experiments in the 
amalgamation of different creeds; university 
students are found apt to proclaim them- 
selves atheists or agnostics. All are freely 
tolerated, where a numerous body of Chris- 
tian teachers, Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant, count some 250,000 avowed dis- 
ciples. The Protestant converts, who have 
already scrapped some Puritan dogmas 
imported chiefly from America, now show 
a disposition to question the prelacy assumed 
by white pastors. Their work has stirred 
a revival of Buddhism, that in turn sends 
out missionaries to wake the sleepy faith, of 
China, whence this religion came to Japan, 
and is now provoked by Christian rivalry 
to bud afresh in new sects and warmer zeal. 
It is difficult for a Western mind to analyse 
the mixture of superstition and worldliness 
which makes the groundwork of Japanese 
character, beneath the superficial enlighten- 
ment it has taken on so readily and the 
pleasant manners that seldom fail to charm 
strangers. 
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In the virtue that proverbially comes next 
to godliness the Japanese set a good example 
as the cleanest people in the world. They 
are much given to bathing in vats of very 
hot water, and with a simple-minded want 
of shame that scandalizes European travel- 
lers. The better class of houses have a 
bath-room outside into which the whole 
family enter in company, sometimes two or 
three times a day, with much punctilio as 



A very Typical Japanese Scene: at the hot mineral spring" {onseji) 
of Shirahone, in the Japanese Alps 


Bathers often spend weeks in the hot water, and place heavy stones on their knees 
to prevent themselves from rolling over and getting drowned in their sleep. 


regards precedence but not privacy. In the 
city of Tokio there are nearly looo public 
baths, where hundreds of thousands wash 
themselves daily for a halfpenny a head, 
men and women together till recent regu- 
lation undertook to restrict this innocent 
promiscuity, now that foreign example puts 
new ideas of modesty into Japanese heads. 
Every inn has its bath used by both sexes, 
not always even separated by a . slight 
partition; and the natural 
hot springs of the country 
are greatly resorted to, 
invalids spending hours, 
even weeks, in the water, 
as if to boil their com- 
plaints out of them. In 
connection with bathing, 
massage is much practised 
among them, especially by 
blind shampooers, who 
show a peculiar delicacy 
of touch. Another feature 
of old Japanese practice 
is not likely to make its 
way in Europe, the use of 
the moxtty a small cone of 
vegetable matter burned 
on the flesh, leaving life- 
long scars. This cautery 
had a moral as well as 
medical use, being once 
in favour as a punishment 
for naughty youngsters. 
Similar marks are burned 
on the bare pates of 
Buddhist priests. Chil- 
dren are often disfigured 
by scabs, which seem not 
to strike the Japanese as 
disgusting; iifdeed they 
show themselves little 
squeamish in various 
matters on which we have 
another standard of pro- 
priety. Leprosy is not 
unknown among them. 
While so particular about 
washing, they are not 
sensitive with regard to 
smells, a tolerance that 
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Interior of an Ordinary Japanese House 

The bliding- screens are covered with paper and can be rcmf>vcd, throwing the rooms 
into one. The floors arc covered with coarse rice straw matting, 3 inches thick, on top of 
which arc fine straw mats, each precisely 6X3 feet. It is usual to speak of a “six-mat” 
room, a “twelve-mat” room, &c , to indicate dimensions. 


gives foreign visitors 
much to put up with. 

Our love of domestic 
privacy they do not under- 
stand. Their houses stand 
open in front so that most 
of what goes on within 
can be seen by any passer- 
by. Only modern laws, 
not always strictly en- 
forced, prevent the lower 
class from going naked in 
the streets. 

The dwelling houses 
are usually mere frame- 
works of wood and 
paper, thatched, tiled, or 
shingled, of one story or 
two at most — a slight 
style of architecture 
adapted to the danger of 
destructive earthquakes. 

The walls are rather slid- 
ing shutters, removed 
through the day, and in 
winter replaced by semi- 
transparent paper. The 
interior is open, but can 
be divided into rooms by 
paper panels, slid out as 
partitions, on which a 
knife or a wet. finger can at 
any time make peep-holes. 

The floor is covered with 
thick white- or straw- 
coloured mats, kept spot- 
lessly clean, everyone tak- 
ing off his shoes before 
he enters a dwelling. The 
neatness and orderliness 
of even a humble household here are what 
chiefly impress a stranger. The only furni- 
ture will be readily-movable articles such 
as screens, ornamental stands for the dis- 
play of flowers, tall candlesticks with spikes 
on which candles can be stuck, and small 
chests of drawers or cabinets. The Japan- 
ese squats on his heels, and his food is 
brought him on a tray of little lacquered 
bowls, from which he deftly picks it up 
with chopsticks. When he is ready for 


bed a quilt and round hard pillow can be 
laid out wherever there is room. These 
airy mansions are tryingly cold in winter, 
and often have to be darkened by shut- 
ting up the wooden sides against rain. 
There are no fire-places and no windows, or 
rather its paper walls make the house all 
window. People shiver over asphjrxiating 
boxes of charcoal, which, like their oil- 
lamps and paper lanterns, are readily upset 
by the frequent earthquakes, and kindle 
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A Japanese Peasant in his Rain-coat of 
Rice Straw 

among such combustible material rapidly- 
spreading fires. Japanese cities, so easily 
rebuilt, are often destroyed thus, as when, 
about the time of the Great Fire of London, 
Tokio suffered a like calamity, said to have 
cost 100,000 lives. Families who have any 
valuables keep them in fire-proof buildings 
in the garden. In the cities, now, stone and 
brick are more used, the new public build- 
ings being usually in a solid European style, 
provided with special strengthening against 
earthquakes. Even before the Japanese 
learned from us the use of serviceable 
engines they had fire-stations in their cities, 
where, at the top of a tall ladder, watchmen 
kept a look-out for the beginning of any 


conflagration, then raised an alarm on a 
bronze bell, the district in danger being 
indicated by the number of strokes, as in 
America, to warn or assure householders. 

The native dress is a loose arrangement of 
cotton or silk wrappers, open at the throat, 
into which both sexes seem glad to get back 
from the European costumes the Govern- 
ment has forced on the official class. In 
the country, indeed, workers prefer wearing 
next to nothing even in cold weather; then 
a naked rickshaw hauler may be seen 
bundling on his clothes in a hurry when he 
comes in sight of a uniformed and perhaps 
spectacled policeman bound to enforce the 
law called for by foreign modesty. The 
working-class conceal their legs, when they 
must, with tight hose like those of mediaeval 
Europe; more distinguished persons prefer 
a sort of divided-skirt, above which come 
shirts, jackets, and gowns, according to the 
season. Their feet are covered by socks, 
having a divided great toe, with straw 
sandals or wooden clogs for out-of-doors; 
but the use of European shoes is coming in, 
especially such elastic-sided ones as can be 
easily slipped off, removing the shoes being, 
as all over the East, what uncovering the 
head is with us. The Japanese commonly 
wear no hats, but sometimes huge straw 
or lacquer ones topping them off like a 
mushroom. English hats are much affected 
in the cities. Waxed-paper waterproofs are 
worn, or great overcoats of straw in the 
country, where, to save their clothes, men 
may often be seen going about in the rain 
with nothing but a loin-cloth and a paper 
umbrella. Straw is also used for horse- 
shoes, soon worn out. The dress of women 
is not much unlike that of men^ one feature 
being a large sash, called ohi^ kept up by a 
sort of bustle; like their Western sisters they 
are very willing to spend money on a variety 
of becoming chiffons, blue appearing to be 
their favourite colour. The great point of 
a Japanese lady’s toile^. is her hair, elabor- 
ately padded, pomatumed, gummed into 
chignons, and decorated with costly pins 
or combs. Reddening the lips and whitening 
the face are considered aids to beauty, Tl^e 
hideous custom now grows obsolete by which 
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a married woman shaved her eyebrows and 
blackened her teeth, as if to give out that 
she had done with beauty, and the top- 
knots worn by men are disappearing more 
quickly than the Chinese pig-tail Tattooing, 
once common with the lower class, is for- 
bidden by law. So also is the old right of 
wearing two swords, formerly the badge 
of a Japanese gentleman, who now goes 
equipped with a fan, an umbrella, a pipe in 
his belt, perhaps an inkhorn, or sets off 
European clothes with spectacles and a 
cigarette. A piece of paper serves him for 
a pocket handkerchief Everyone carries a 
seal which he affixes as his signature. Or 
the back of their coats servants wear the 
crest or device of their master, which figures 
much too on his own garments and belong- 
ings. Little children generally have about 
them a charm against accident and a metal 


ticket setting forth their name and address 
in case they should be lost, a curious mixture 
of superstition and practical sense which 
marks the national character. But by all 
accounts Japanese children are so sedate, 
orderly, and precociously well-behaved that 
it cannot be often they get into trouble or go 
astray. 

The food of the Japanese is much like 
the Chinese bill of fare, chiefly consisting 
of rice or other gram, fish and eggs, and 
various pickles and vegetables. Flour seems 
to be more used, now that rice, once the 
btaple iood here has increased fourfold in 
price The influence of Buddhism has 
kept down flesh-eating, which comes in 
under foreign example; but, outside of 
towns with their numerous restaurants, most 
of the Japanese do not take to it more 
readily than we to their cookery. The 


Japanese Geishas 


Underwood & Underwood 
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meat oftenest eaten in the past was venison, 
served up under the disguising name of 
“ mountain whale ”, as a concession to 
religious prejudice. Fish plays a large part 
in their diet and the coasts nurse a hardy 
breed of fishermen, readily turned into 
sailors. Except as to cakes and sweetmeats, 
Japanese titbits, with their briny or insipid 
flavour, are held in suspicion by Europeans. 
The people in turn look on our use of milk, 
butter, and cheese as disgusting. They 
drink weak tea, and sake, a wine 'made 
from rice, when they can get it; what in- 
temperance appears here and there seems 
mainly of foreign introduction. Opium is 
not among their vices, but both men and 
women smoke tobacco from tiny pipes, 
giving only a few whiffs at a time. Cigar- 
ettes now come into fashion, and the use 
of light beer grows common among “ up- 
to-date ” townsmen. 

They are very fond of amusements, 
especially of theatrical performances, which 
go on for a whole day, or even several 
days, without wearying the spectators. Till 


lately, indeed, the theatre was left to the 
vulgar, no Japanese gentleman condescend- 
ing to be seen there. The popular plays 
are realistic or comic in their interest; but 
there still survives a more stately drama 
which deals with historical or legendary 
subjects in a style recalling the ancient 
Greek stage; then adaptations of Shake- 
speare and other European writers begin 
to find favour here. What might rank as 
the Japanese Hamlet is that famous story 
of the Forty-Seven Rontns, how one noble- 
man struck another by whom he had been 
insulted; how he was condemned to hara- 
kiri^ “ happy dispatch ”, the dignified 
suicide of old Japan; how his faithful 
henchmen became ronins, masterless out- 
laws; how they waited their time to take 
vengeance on his enemy; and how they in 
turn, having satisfied Japanese honour, per- 
formed harakiri with a calmness that to this 
day consecrates the tombs of these popular 
heroes. The Japanese supply good actors 
as well as enthusiastic audiences, female 
parts hitherto being taken by young men, 
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as with us in Shakespeare’s day; but 
actresses now appear on the boards of city 
theatres copying ours. The geishas, danc- 
ing-girls, are a class whose services come 
into great demand for more priv^ate enter- 
tainments. The dancing so industriously 
practised in Japan is rather what we should 
call posturing, every part of the body being 
brought into play more than the feet. The 
Japanese lute and other native instruments 
require diligent study, but the pains spent 
thus are thrown away on Western ears. 
A very favourite spectacle is wrestling, per- 
formed by fleshy athletes who enjoy much 
the same admiration among the populace 
as do our professional football players. 
The people are fond of playing with cards, 
dice, a complicated form of chess, and 
other board games, one of which has been 
brought to England under its native name 
Gobang. The upper class learn to adopt 
our music and dances, to ride bicycles, and 
to enter into the athletic sports everywhere 
acclimatized by English exiles. The Ameri- 
can baseball and tennis seem those to which 
they take most kindly. Of their uvvn 
exercises the most violent is a kind of 
fencing or single-stick, a survival of the 
swordsmanship that was once a Japanese 
gentleman’s great accomplishment; and the 
most admirable one that is now taught 
among ourselves, the art of self-defence 
called or in an improved ionnjudo, 

that pits adroitness, elasticity, and ana- 
tomical knowledge against brute strength. 
This is an art quite different from that of 
the professional wrestlers, whose force lies 
rather in an accumulation of solid fat. 

Children play with kites, tops, balls, 
battledores,, and shuttlecocks, and with 
dolls, like our own youngsters. Among 
the liveliest of the national festivals are the 
two general birthdays celebrated for all 
children, that of the girls in March, of the 
boys in May, when the shops become a 
fair of toys, always in demand among a 
child-loving people. Dolls come to the 
front on the girls’ anniversary, and minia- 
ture weapons on the boys’, when is observed 
the curious custom of hoisting on a pole 
before each house a big artificial fish for 


every son it may be lucky enough to own. 
The European New Year has been taken 
as another great occasion for general decora- 
tion and exchange of presents and good 
wishes. 

In family life, least affected by the in- 
vasion of foreign influence, the people seem 
happy enough, and the charming manners 
of their women imply no very degrading 
state of subjection, though the position of 
the se.x here has been one of what s«ems 
natural inferiority. Wives and daughters 
are expected to be content with a domestic 
seclusioti into which strangers seldom pene- 
trate; but now in the cities Japanese ladies 
take license to visit shops, go into society, and 
set up in business. As a sign of the new 
order, Mrs. Suzuki, widow of a sugar refiner, 
Is said to have gone into trade with such 
success as to become the richest woman in 
the East, if not in the world. A dazzled 
newspaper writer asserts that she has estates 
in both hemispheres, offices in London and 
all the chief ports, a fleet of steamships by 
the score, an interest in, sometimes amount- 
ing to control of, several Japanese industries 
from which her total gains in the War have 
been guessed at ^(^30, 000,000 or more. But 
exceptional must still be the lot of this 
profiteeress, who, if half the tales of her 
wealth be true, might attract more suitors 
than an American millionaire’s daughter. 

Marriages are commonly matter of 
arrangement, senled by parents or go- 
betweens, and sealed by a ceremony in 
which bride and bridegroom pledge their 
troth by drinking out of the same cup; 
but what the law now requires is a form of 
registration. Monogamy is the rule, made 
light for husbands by facile divorce and by 
a publicly- regulated and displayed system 
of prostitution which somewhat amazes 
foreign curiosity. Respect to parents and 
veneration for ancestors count higher among 
virtues than chastity, children being brought 
up to admire such models as the “ Four- 
and-twenty Paragons of Filial Piety ”, one 
of whom went the length of distinguishing 
himself by devotion to a cruel stepmother, 
while another at the age of three-score used 
to dress like a baby and sprawl about the 
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floor in the pious ' Resign of making his 
parents forget their real age. One of the 
great times of the year is the Feast of the 
Dead, when people turn out to deck their 
family graves, and for three days give them- 
selves up to observances of a pious holiday.^ 
The dead are buried in a sitting posture, 
if not first cremated, as was the Buddhist 
custom, now more practised in imitation 
of European reformers. Funerals are con- 
flicted with reverence and sympathy rather 
than with the absurd noisy solemnities of 
the Chinese, the mourners, here robed in 
white, carrying flowers and green branches 
to pile about the coffin. One of the leading 
features of Japanese, as of Chinese, char- 
acter is affectionate solidarity of family life 
that shares among kinsmen the good or ill 
fortune of all. 

The spoken language of Japan is an 
agglutinative one, very difficult to learn in 
all its intricate delicacies, though a smatter- 
ing of it can readily be picked up by 
foreigners. Its sound is musical, especially 
in the mouth of women. The writing of 
it would seem the study of a lifetime. The 
Chinese ideographic characters are the base 
of their literature, but besides this the 
Japanese have developed for themselves 
two syllabic alphabets nearly twice as long 
as ours, both of which are used, chiefly 
for connecting particles, while the main 
words will be expressed in type by Chinese 
characters, which makes a Japanese book 
hard reading, and not easy to print when 
the printer has to deal with thousands of 
types. Roman letters also are coming into 
public use, as for the names of railway- 
stations. Since the revolution there has 

' “ Full of comfort must these three days be for 
the faithful souls who are always yearning to offer 
some service or some token of love to the dead. 
Now they come back; and though no one sees them, 
they take their old places in their old homes. They 
find the house decked and garnished for their coming; 
the holy lotus flower, never used save for their 
honour, is gathered and set by their shrine; and 
many another lovely plant and sprig, all with sym- 
bolical meanings, are brought in. Rice and vege- 
tables, fruit and cakes, are placed for them; no 
animal food is offered, as pure spirits would con- 
sider that a sinful nourishment, but tea is poured 
out with punctilious ceremony in tiny cups at stated 
hours. In some towns there is a market or fair held 
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been great activity in printing, and some 
hundreds of newspapers are published; so 
many, indeed, that they seem to choke 
each other’s growth. Japanese literature, 
already equipped with a large body of 
native authorship in history, poetry, ro- 
mance, &c., now turns to the West for fresh 
inspiration, and contains translations of the 
best European oooks, which the educated 
class find more instructive than the Chinese 
windbags of philosophy that once schooled 
them. Every man of light and leading 
here seeks to know English, which it has 
been seriously proposed to adopt as the 
national language. But that the Japanese 
must have some difficulty in entering into 
the merits of our literature would appear 
from our want of appreciation of theirs. 
The novels in which they used to delight, 
issued from the press in. hundreds yearly, 
seem to European readers to come under 
the head of contes d dormir debout. Bakin, 
the Scott or Dumas of Japan, is stated, in 
his lifetime of eighty years, to have written 
nearly three hundred books, the most 
popular of them running to over a hundred 
small volumes. Now, to be sure, new 
schools of authorship are finding models in 
western literature. A notable feature of 
Japanese books has been the beautifully 
executed paintings with which they were 
sumptuously adorned; but these, as well 
as the letterpress, too often come under 
the class known as “ Rabelaisian ”, As a 
set-off to this weakness, it is declared that 
the Japanese language does not contain a 
single oath. Poetry is esteemed as well as 
painting, verse-making appearing to be a 
common accomplishment, practised as a 

• 

expressly that people may buy all they need for the 
entertainment of the ghosts. As these always come 
from the sea, torches are stuck in the sands to show 
them where to land; and when the three days are 
ended, and the travellers must go back reluctantly 
to their shadow-homes, then tiny ships are launched 
— straw ships of lovely and elaborate designs, freighted 
with dainty foods and lighted by small lanterns. In- 
cense, too, is burning before they set forth; and then 
they go, by river or stream if the sea is distant, with 
their little carj^ of love-gifts visible and their spirit 
travellers invisible, back to their joy or their sorrow 
in the underworld.” — Mrs. Hugh Fraser, A Diplo- 
matkVs Wife in Japan. 
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Japan : a cloisonn^ artist 

This craftsman is engaged on one of a pair of vases foi the Emperor The time consumed in making the pair 
is nearly a year and a half. 

form of social recreation, and dealing much lation, which in the last generation has 
in plays upon words as in quaint conceits, taken so kindly to some European ways. 
Story-tellers supply an amtisement as popu- No superstitious prejudices have hindered 
lar here as the mediaeval minstrelsy of the introduction of machinery as in China, 
Europe. Japanese pictorial art has been and manufacturing becomes more and more 
styled great in small things as not in dealing common in Japan, turning certain districts 
with great subjects. There can be no into an Eastern Lancashire. As with us, 
doubt as to its sense of natural beauty, the people tend to flock from the land to 
while it seems strange that a people which towns and factories. Already the country 
up to this generation went mainly naked has to import part of its food, looking to 
has never developed a masterly handling pay for this supply by the exportation of 
of the human form, like the ancient Greeks, goods for which till lately it had to depend 
We now turn to the industries of this on Europe. Wages, though they have risen, 
thriving nation. Hitherto the chief occu- are still lower than in Europe, so that in 
pation of the Japanese has been agriculture, some branches of manufacture Japanese 
while the patronage of her old feudal competition makes itself felt in Eastern 
aristocracy nursed the handicrafts in which markets. Cotton-spinning Japan not only 
their artisans displayed such artistic taste carries on at home, but, since her war with 
and skill. But the land available for cul- China, has acquired the right to set up 
tivation hardly supports an increasing popu- mills in the heart of that coimtry. Sii 
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and paper have long been other flourish- 
ing manufactures here. Coal-mining the 
Japanese have effectively learned from us. 
In some minor industries, such as match- 
making, they have secured the supply of 
the East, but begin to find a competitor in 
China. Boots, clothes, fire-arms, bread, 
and other articles they have learned to make 
as well as to use. Glass-making is of old 
standing, and before the revolution they 
had picked up the construction of clocks, 
telescopes, and spectacles. They are now 
turning out their own locomotives, wagons, 
girders, boilers, &c., and have made a 
beginning of iron and steel works. Under 
European superintendence, at first, they 
have laid well-equipped railroads, and tram- 
ways in the cities. Many of the towns are 
well lit by electric light. Pianos, har- 
moniums, violins, surgical instruments are 
here as highly finished as if made in Europe. 
They have excellent shipbuilding yards, 
from which they exert themselves to supply 
Japan not only with an efficient navy, but 
with a growing mercantile marine, which 
is indeed a revival of Japan’s old activity 
in commerce, interrupted by that period 
of two centuries when intercourse with 
foreign countries became forbidden. The 
old-fashioned junks are fast disappearing 
from Japanese waters in favour of smart 
craft not unlike our schooners, but with 
native peculiarities of rig. And to the 
indignation of the Europeans who once 
prospered by supplying Japan’s hunger for 
civilization, its merchants are now showing 
themselves able to carry on business inde- 
pendently, tricks of trade and all. 

This industrial revolution threatens de- 
generation in the native art that constituted 
the charm for which Europe fell in love 
with Japan. Crafts being handed down 
from father to son, poorly-paid workmen 
here have inherited astonishing skill that 
contrasts, with our machine-made orna- 
mentation. If their designs want per- 
spective, if they show more feeling for the 
grotesque than the sublime, they are free 
from the tyranny of symmetrical pattern; 
and individual taste has had room to work 
out a delicate sense of form and colour. 
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entirely satisfactory in decoration if not 
so much in large compositions. Prisoners 
in the jails are readily trained to produce 
such prettinesses as have been popularized 
in English homes by screens, stands, and 
trays. The best craftsmen often rise to 
the rank of artists. Famous is the Japanese 
porcelain and potter}^ real old specimens 
of which are the joy of collectors, very 
often ensnared by the imitations that flood 
the market. Hardly less so the lacquer- 
work, applied to large structures such as 
gateways and bridges, and to almost all 
domestic utensils, where, on a ground of 
lacquer-gum varnish, are laid so charming 
devices in metal and colour, sometimes 
representing the patient, loving labour of 
years. Our word to “ japan ” shows how 
this varnishing struck us on first acquaint- 
ance with it. Another characteristic art 
is the cloisonne enamel that rivals the less- 
enduring performance of a painter. There 
are workers in embroidery who seem to 
paint with their needles. Carvings in wood, 
ivory, &c., show the same mastery, also 
workings in bronze and iron, and inlaying 
with the precious metals. The swords of 
Japan and its armour used to be celebrated 
like its swordsmanship, but these arts may 
now go out of use in the day of machine- 
guns and revolvers. The richness and glow 
of the silks, brocades, and other fabrics in 
Japanese shops make a spectacle to entrance 
idle customers from the West, who find a 
new joy in bargain-hunting among the 
hidden wares of such leisurely, such sym- 
pathetic, and apparently such disinterested 
tradesmen. 

“ A visit to a mercer’s,” the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield reports as “an amusing* experience. 
Imagine a large, dim, low-roofed space occupy- 
ing a street corner, from which the papered 
screens, for coolness’ sake, have been removed. 
Between the posts that support the ceiling — 
under wide-spreading awnings — glimpses of 
swift traffic in burning sunlight, skurrying 
rickshas and pattering, clogged women. Within, 
a raised and matted square, sufficiently high 
above the ground for purchasers to sit com- 
fortably upon the edge of it. On this a mul- 
titude of shopmen in long kimonos and wide 
silk sashes; barefooted of course, lest they 
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should injure the fine mats. In the centre an 
immense brazier for the manufacture of the 
inevitable tea, without whic!i no business can 
be done. You enter, remove your shoes, and 
are promptly supplied with a tea-cup and a 
fan, while your ricksha-men, leaving their 
vehicle without, sit by your side for the pur- 
pose of advice and criticfsin. If they were 
you, they would prefer this or that material 
and pattern to the one towards which you lean. 
It is no use to remark that the object under 
discussion is for your use, not for theirs. 
Their interest in their master is so kindly 
and complete that they must needs propound 
opinions. The shopmen chime in, discussion 
becomes animated; other shopmen approach 
to give their views, all calmly fanning; then 
other purchasers. It becomes a sort of chatty 
tea-party in which all are on an equal and 
familiar footing. Meanwhile a series of small 
boys, trained to that end, shout at intervals 
from their desks, in long piercing tones, ex- 
hortations to the shopmen, bidding tnem be 
brisk, and busy, and expeditious in display of 
goods.” 

The enthusiasm of globe-trotting patrons 
has not improved Japanese art, which seems 
in danger of vulgarizing itself by hasty 
production, and by keeping an eye upon 
foreign taste rather than upon its own 
ideals. Of this danger the people begin to be 
aware; and it is stated that the craftsmen 
show a tendency to return to old patterns. 
But it is to be feared that their innate 
sense of beauty must suffer from an imita- 
tion of Europe so earnest that even our 
gallows has been substituted for the more 
romantic decapitations, tortures, and self- 
slaughters of Old Japan, as model prisons 
have replaced less humane dealings with 
roguery. The foreigners themselves now 
help to check an indiscriminate copying 
which caricatures their owm unpicturesque- 
ness, disguising a Tokio cockney in trousers 

^ Mr. A. H, Edwards {Kakemono) illustrates the 
Japanese love of colour by describing an ordinary 
meal as a feast of colour displayed against the back- 
ground of its red-lacquered tray. “ I have eaten 
pinky-brown soup in which the curved peel of an 
orange floated like a golden dolphin; pale yellow 
custards served in delicate blue bowls, whose sur- 
faces were ruffled with silver fishes; white rice- 
moulds wrapped in the delicate tendrils of a vine- 
green seaweed; thin slices of pink raw fish, the 
colour of an uncooked salmon, laid out on green 
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and pot-hat, and shackling a Japanese lady’s 
gait in the whims of Parisian modes\ but 
in court and official circles, European 
fashions aj^pear to find favour, while less 
dignified society tends to fall back on its 
own feeling of grace and colour, which 
yet seems in danger of being overlaid by 
the new interest in Occidental science.^ 

It is not only in superficial features that 
Japanese life is fast being modified, most 
vitally by the schools organized all over 
the country. Elementary education is free, 
compulsory, and secular, while the teachers 
are expected to foster a religious spirit of 
patriotism. From a village, promising 
pupils can go on to higher schools in the 
town, and thence to one of the universities, 
the chief of them at Tokio and Kioto. Among 
'.he teaching staff foreigners were at first 
welcomed, but can now be replaced by 
Japanese. Well instructed scholars, engi- 
neers and medical men, are turned out in 
large numbers; and while the sons of 
Japan may still seek knowledge or skill 
abroad, her own efficient colleges and high 
schools attract numerous Chinese and 
Indian students. 

The use of benches and desks, along with 
the practice of drill and gymnastics, appears 
to be raising the average stature of the new 
generation; and the same result can be 
attributed to a more generous diet in the 
towns after foreign example. Soldiers and 
sailors have notably thriven on their meat 
rations; and students are not more likely 
to hold in observance the vegetarian prin- 
ciples of Buddhism. Meat eating is said 
to have diminished the ravages of kakke^ 
an Eastern disease known elsewhere as 
heri-beri. Other results of the new order 
seem more doubtfully b neficial. It was 
observed that the first crop of students 

dishes and garnished with little heaps of olive sea- 
weed shaven fine and eaten with a burnt-sienna 
sauce. The very hawkers in the streets serve their 
one-rrn (lo to a Jd.) sweetmeats or their snow-white 
tofu daintily, on plates of appropriate colour, artisti- 
cally set out. The rice-paste biscuits are veritable 
works of art in shape and colour. You can eat 
almost every variety of chrysanthemum, as well as 
see it, and the colouring, all vegetable, is almost as 
beautiful.” 
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tended to look down on their ignorant 
parents; and the girls who here share 
educational advantages sometimes break 
out into licentious freedom from the re- 
strictions of their homes. For good or 
evil, Japanese life is in a state of transition 
that has already changed many of its ex- 
ternal features, without deeply affecting 
the nature of the people. 

“ The new Japan is not picturesque like the 
old,” Mr. G. W. Knox could note a dozen 
years back; ” the foreign costume is still ill- 
made and awkwardly worn; the old castle 
walls fall into decay, the feudal mansions are 
replaced by ugly barracks, and two-sworded 
samurai no longer swagger in the streets; the 
dual Government with its mystery is gone, and 
the daimyo are unromantic men of wealth 
living in new houses built in a semi-foreign 
style. The romance disappears, but instead 
there is the throbbing young life with its 
chivalry and patriotism, as intense as ever the 
fathers felt,” 

Yet it seems as if this national spirit were 
undergoing change, all the more rapidly 
under the solvent action of recent events. 
Japan’s victories over China and Russia 
had much the same effect as those of half 
a century back on Germany in bringing 
about a pregnant enhancement of wealth, 
prestige, and ambition with similar results. 
It looked as if the Mikado’s empire aimed at 
playing the same part in Asia as the Kaiser’s 
in Europe. But in the Great War Japan 
did not hesitate to join the Allies, with 
little peril to herself and material gains that 
have as yet not been much blessed to her. 
Riches accumulated in new and unworthy 
hands; manufacturing industry was stimu- 
lated to multiplied output, but so was 
taxation; and the cost of living went up 
by leaps and bounds as in our own country, 
with the same result of breeding unrest 
and discontent, irritated by the ostenta- 
tious extravagance of the profiteers known in 
Japan as Narikin, So far as we can enter 
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into Japanese politics, we catch two opposing 
main tendencies like those at work in 
Europe: on the one hand a military aris- 
tocratic, imperialistic party, concerned at 
all costs to spread the power of their country; 
on the other a growing democratic senti- 
ment that demands attention rather to plans 
of social melioration, and, not satisfied with 
a recent extension of the parliamentary 
franchise, clamours for universal manhood 
suffrage. It may well prove that these 
masses, hitherto so ready to die for the 
emperor, show themselves less willing to 
live in poverty-stricken conditions under 
a plutocratic oligarchy. The Japanese press 
has of late been louder in denunciation of 
a junto not unlike the Prussian Junkers 
that drove Germany to disaster; and experi- 
ence here would be contrary to Europe’s, if 
in the long run the sword were mightier 
than the pen. 

One question seems likely to unite all 
Japanese factions, the claim to racial equa- 
lity vainly pressed on the Council of Paris, 
and contemptuously snubbed by our colo- 
nists, as by the American readiness to 
apprehend in Japan a rival for mastery of 
the Pacific, on whose shores the unwelcome 
intrusion of its emigrants provokes friction 
with the white man’s pride. Uncle Sam 
has sometimes talked as if, sooner or later, 
this soreness would have to be operated on 
by war. But it is hoped that better relations 
may come about between the white and the 
yellow peoples, since, in 1921, Japan entered 
with apparent goodwill into the Conference 
called by President Harding at Washington, 
when, with the United States, Britain, and 
France, she subscribed to a compact for a 
mutual limitation of armaments and the 
maintenance of a friendly understanding that 
should ensure peace in the Far East as in 
other quarters. If this promise be made 
good, the Washington Treaty may pass down 
as one of the most signal landmarks in the 
world’s history. 
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“ Moulded in colossal calm the bronze Daibutsu (or Great Buddha) at Kamakura, Japan 


“The Daibutsu stands alone among Japanese works of art. ... No other so truly symbolizes the central idea of 
Buddhism— the spiritual peace which comes of perfected knowledge, and the subjugation of all passion ” (Murray). .Some idea 
of the proportions of the statue may be gained from the fact that the face is 8 feet 5 inches long. 


THE JAPANESE ISLANDS 


Its insular position, its broken shores, 
and its extent over nearly thirty degrees 
of latitude, from the Tropic of Cancer to 
the bleak Siberian region, gives this empire 
a varied climate, which in the compact 
central group can be called temperate, more 
genial than that of the opposite Asian coasts, 
less so than that of corresponding European 
latitudes. The capital of Japan is about as 
far from the Equator as the south of Europe, 


but its range of temperature is more like 
that of England, with less uncertain changes, 
the wind blowing steadily from north and 
south in winter and summer. The northern 
parts of the ^oup are naturally colder, so 
is the west side, washed by a sub-Arctic 
stream, while the outer coast benefits more 
by a warm ocean current from the Equator. 
In general there is a heavy rainfall equal 
to that of our Lake country at its wettest, 
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distributed throughout the year, but chiefly 
falling in summer, when the humid heat 
of the lowlands proves trying to Europeans. 
In winter rather coine these days of clear 
shining through a crystal air that make the 
beauty of evergreen Japan, and help the 
people not to take their cold weather 
seriously, where, in spite of frost and snow, 
as Pierre Loti wonderingly exclaims, “ the 
palm-ferns grow all the same, the bamboos 
become as large as trees, the grasshoppers 
chirp from one end of the year to the other, 
the chilly apes contrive to live in the woods, 
the country folk go almost naked in the 
fields, and everybody shivers in paper 
houses!” Autumn seems to be the finest 
season, lit up by the glorious decay of the 
maple and other deciduous trees. Spring 
comes on early, but a bright show of buds 
and blossoms is often mocked by the chilly 
air. 

Much the greater part of the country is 
ruggedly mountainous, and its torrential 
streams, now trickling through beds of sand, 
now raging in far-spread inundation, are 
apt to blight rather than to nourish their 
banks, and to choke up their mouths by 
the detritus hurried down on every flood. 
The Shinano, the longest river (under 200 
miles), goes on piling up a bar across its 
mouth, and many other harbours are blocked 
as the little leas of our Devon coast. In 
some parts, like the Po and its tributaries, 
these turbid streams have actually banked 
their beds above the plain, so that in Japan 
a railway may have to be tunnelled under 
a river. Railways and roads are liable, 
during the hot clouded summer, to be over- 
whelmed by days of continual deluge wash- 
ing down huge landslips into the valleys. 
Mrs. Bishop, better known to her old 
readers as Miss Bird, tells us how one day 
she travelled in a light, steady rain that 
thickened to streams, and then to sheets, 
under which “ rocks were rent and carried 
away trees in their descent; the waters 
rose before our eyes; with a boom and 
roar as of an earthquake a hill-side burst, 
and half the hill with a noble forest of 
cryptomeria was projected outwards; and 
the trees, with the land on which they grew, 
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went down heads foremost, diverting a 
river from its course; and where the forest- 
covered hill-side had been there was a great 
scar, out of which a torrent burst at high 
pressure, which in half an hour carved for 
itself a deep ravine and carried into the 
valley below an avalanche of stones and 
sand ”. The islands as well as their sur- 
rounding seas are visited by furious hurri- 
canes, when, says Mrs. Hugh Fraser, “ it 
rains ramrods for twenty-four hours, and 
the barometer behaves as if it had St. 
Vitus’ dance ”. 

By subterranean fire also the country is 
exposed to formidable destruction. Slight 
shocks of earthquake are always to be looked 
for, and severe ones in historic times have 
made thousands of victims. Japan is dotted 
with quiescent volcanoes, and by some still 
active, round which such phenomena as 
geysers, hot springs, steaming solfataras, 
and mud vents give grim hints of what 
forces are buried beneath. Nearly all 
Hondo’s peaks are volcanic. Violent erup- 
tions have of late been rare, at least in the 
populous parts; but the neighbours of these 
danger-signals never know what a day may 
bring forth for them. In 1888 Sir Henry 
Norman {The Real Japan) visited the scene 
of a recent eruption, which, in the centre 
of the main island, killed and wounded 
several hundred people. The greater part 
of a mountain high as any in Britain had 
been blown into the air as by the explosion 
of some Cyclopean boiler, the earth con- 
verted by a gigantic escape of steam into 
boiling mud, which poured over 30 square 
miles of country faster than the pace of an 
express train, tearing down with it a thou- 
sand huge boulders to be tombstones for 
unfortunate wretches buried beneath the 
irresistible flood. From the edge of a 
freshly-formed precipice half a mile deep 
the visitors gazed in horror on this far- 
spread destruction, having already on their 
ascent had to pick their way among its 
strange features that in a wider view were 
confounded into a sea of congealed mud. 

“ In every direction were crater-like holes of 
different sizes; the trees had been twisted off 
and split and buried and hurled about; five or 
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Japan’s highest active Volcano, Asama-yama, from the village of Kotsukaktl* 

Japan has many more or less active volcanoes, as well as others, such as the f imous Fuj'-jama. which arc flormant 
or extinct, Asama-yama (in the Island of Nippon) belong- to the former class, is Hr ?6 f< ct high, and has a deep crater 
about three-quarters of a mile in diameter. 


six inches of sticky grey mud covered every- 
thing; we sank ankle-deep in it at every step, 
and every now and then, as we still climbed, 
one of the party would struggle back as he 
found himself sinking deeper, and shout a 
warning to the rest to avoid the dangerous 
spot. Pools t)f dark-yellow, sulphurous water, 
small lakes some of them, had been formed 
wherever the soil was flat enough for water to 
rest, and of all the bright turf and foliage which 
had beautified the spot a few days before not 
a single blade or square inch of green was left. 
It would be impossible — so at least we thought 
then — to imagine a completer picture of utter 
desolation than this grey and stinking wilder- 
ness, all the more terrible that the form of 
landscape was vaguely preserved in it.” 

The largest active volcano on the main 


island is Asama-yama, which in 1783 was 
in convulsive eruption for several weeks 
together, destroying more than fifty villages 
by its ashes and lava floods. The great 
earthquake of 1891 is said to have ruined 
myriads of houses, the destruction in this 
country being much increased by fire, which 
readily break:, out among the collapse of 
wood and paper buildings. Whole towns 
are often overwhelmed with thousands of 
inhabitants. Following such commotions, 
tidal waves also work havoc along the 
coasts, like that of 1897, which is stated to 
have swept off more than 30,000 people; 
and a like disaster in 1906 fell upon 200 
miles of the northern shore. 

With its varied climate Japan has a large 
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range of natural productions, in the main 
answering roughly to that of Northern 
China, including tea, the mulberry, and 
the bamboo, so valuable to both countries. 
Here also rice is the chief harvest of the 
plains; barley, wheat, millet, &c., being 
grown rather on the high grounds. Such 
crops as cotton and tobacco flourish best in 
the southern parts. The forest trees on 
the main island are chiefly conifers, among 
them the tall umbrella pine and the mag- 
nificent cryptomeria cedars which so often 
adorn the hill scenery. One of the noblest 
wild growths is the camphor tree, which is 
found measuring 50 feet in girth. Along 
with most of the American deciduous trees 
is found one like the Californian redwood 
in what seems a meeting-place of American 
and Asiatic vegetation. By far the larger 
part of Japan is given up to forests, its hills, 

‘‘ smothered in greenery ” making four- 
fifths of the country; but every bit of plain 
and valley is turned to account by an in- 
dustrious population, as described by Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 

The typical Japanese landscape, along the 
southern shores between Kioto and Tokio, is 
distinctly special to the country, more so than 
the hill regions, which remind you of many 
other wooded and mountainous districts until 
you note the vegetation closely. Wide flats of 
land, either levelled by alluvial action or care- 
fully laid out in terraces along the whole course 
of a valley, are seen marked off in regular 
squares and oblongs for rice and other moisture- 
loving crops. These are kept almost perpetu- 
ally under water, divided by narrow banks of 
earth where the cultivators can just pass in 
single file; and in winter they present a 'rather 
dreary vista of gleaming swamps and black 
rice-roots. . . . Overhanging the rice plots are 
generally hills covered with groves of bamboo, 
fir, paulonia, and beech, with long glens running 
into them, which are all terraced for rice and 
wet crops. At the foot of the hills, or in single 
long streets on either side of the main road, 
running beneath them, gather the villages, all 
on the same model, except that the ridge of 
the thatched roof, perhaps, will be differently 
fashioned in different localities.” 

Almost every house has its garden or 
orchard, the cultivation of fruit and flowers 
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being a passion with the Japanese. As in 
Ch na, their bits of pleasure-ground are 
often laid out in the willow-pattern-plate 
style, with tiny streams, toy lakes, and 
artificial wildernesses, bridges, rockeries, 
clipped hedges, and the monstrosities in the 
way of dwarfed trees, which they have the 
art of shrinking like Alice in Wonderland. 
“ In that quaint fairyland,” says Mr. 
Percival Lowell {The Soul of the Far East) 
“ diminutive rivers flow gracefully under 
tiny trees, past mole-hill mountains, till they 
fall at last into Lilliputian lakes, almost 
smothered by the flowers that grow upon 
their banks, while in the extreme distance 
of a couple of rods, the cone of a Fuji ten 
feet high looks approvingly down upon a 
scene which would be nationally incomplete 
without it.” A story is told of a fir tree, 
a bamboo, and a plum in blossom, contained 
in a box 3 inches by 2; and gnarled forest 
trees may certainly be seen reduced to fit 
a flower-pot. On the other hand, the chry- 
santhemum, king of Japanese flowers, here 
known in hundreds of varieties, is often 
grown to the size of a tree, with blossoms 
bigger than a sunflower, of varied colours, 
nursed sometimes by patient growers into 
most extraordinary shape and size. A 
representation of this flower is the imperial 
crest, closely resembling the national device, 
the rising sun, that as a red-rayed circle 
figures on flags and public buildings. Next 
to the chrysanthemum, in Japanese affection, 
comes the abundant “ cherry blossom ”, so 
called, though this plant is rather a kind of 
wild plum. When its blossoms are out in 
April, city folk flock to the suburban avenues 
blooming with a glow of pink and white that 
“ seems to have caught the siyiset clouds 
of a hundred skies ”. Other notable 
blooms are the blue iris, running wild as 
a weed on cottage roofs; convolvulus and 
wisteria, trained in thick bowers purple and 
white; fields of azaleas, many coloured and 
gigantic peonies; the camellia, growing like 
a tree; the white lotus, “ flower of death ”, 
filling the ditches for miles; orange and 
scarlet lilies flaming over the slopes as if 
escaped from a hot-house; besides “ weeds 
of glorious feature ”, which make this 
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country so gay in their 
season. The Japanese 
cherish a language, a 
poetry, and a philosophy 
of flowers not easily in- 
terpreted to Western 
minds. They are ex- 
ceedingly tasteful in the 
arrangement not only of 
flowers, but of blossoms, 
coloured leaves, mosses, 
and any pretty bit of 
vegetation, gathered into 
bouquets or sprays, with 
which they love to deco- 
rate their houses. 

The flowers of Japan 
are deficient in scent, and 
on the wet summers is 
charged a certain want of 
flavour in the fruit. The 
best native fruit is said 
to be a kind of persim- 
mon. Others, indigenous 
or imported, that thrive 
here are oranges, apples, 
pears, apricots, plums, 
cherries , mulberries , pine- 
apples, bananas, and 
grapes, linked by melons 
and cucumbers with the 
vegetables so industri- 
ously cultivated, among 
which beans, onions, and 
a gigantic radish a yard 
or so long are notable 
on market stalls. 

In animal life, too, the 



Underwood & Underwood 

A Japanese Garden Scene, Hikone 


country is rich, though 
with some notable deficiencies, such as the 
sheep, the goat, and the donkey, now being 
introduced; nor are its cattle and horses of 
much value. The rough glass that grows so 
luxuriantly is ill adapted for pasture. The 
pig is not so much at home as in China. 
One district boasts a breed of fowls with tails 
several yards long. In the north, monkeys 
live beside snow-fields. In the wilder parts 
lurk bears, boars, and wolves, but travellers 
seem to go in less fear of fierce beasts than 
of swarming fleas, gnats, gadflies, and the 


ubiquitous mosquito. The insects of Japan, 
not yet fully studied, appear to afford twice 
as many species as those of Britain; “ strange 
long-tailed, long- winged, long-legged things 
of all colours; paralytic spiders of eccentric 
shapes, ideal beetles like peripatetic gems, 
large and unpleasantly persistent flies, hor- 
nets big enough and startling enough to 
appear with success in pantomimes Birds 
are abundant, from eagles to crows, both 
very common. Reptiles are not so nume- 
rous, but among them is the peculiar giant 
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salamander, besides, mostly harmless snakes. 
The waters around these islands are said 
to be richer in fish than any other part of 
the ocean; and, next to agriculture, fishing 
is the national industry. The freshwater 
fish include Chinese varieties of gold and 
silver fish, which show the peculiarity of 
having two, three, or more tails. As 
domestic pets are cherished tailless cats, 
and a lap-dog which has recommended his 
charms to the caprice of dog- loving fashion 
in England. Kindness to animals seems 
to be a Japanese virtue. 

The mineral resources of the country are 
great: copper, iron, antimony, and silver 
being the chief metals. There are large 
deposits of coal, also of sulphur in the 
volcanic regions. Petroleum is found The 
kaolin of china-clay, which we export from 
Cornwall, is more valuable to the Japanese, 
since they turn it to such good account 
at home in one of their most characteristic 
arts. 

The area of the empire, excluding its 
dependencies, is about 150,000 square miles, 
with a population of some 57,000,000, most 
of them living in towns, counted by the 
thousand, and in smaller villages. The 
main island, Hondo, makes the largest and 
most prosperous part, itself most thickly 
peopled on the southern shores of the 
central mass, from which long spurs pro- 
ject north and west. Most of the land 
swells up in spreading ranges that, near 
the southern shore, have their highest point 
in Fuji-yama, or Fuji-San (12,400 feet), 
monarch of Japanese mountains, visible a 
hundred miles away, tapering from a base 
of 120 miles to that graceful cone, mantled 
with snow, that so constantly figures, painted 
or modelled, in the native art. Below this 
lies a deeply-indented coast of alluvial plains, 
which makes the richest part of Japan. 

From one end of the island to the other runs 
a think railway, with branches to the chief 
towns and seaports off its line; the coasts 
also are often edged by rails. The roads 
that traverse it are not always good as to 
construction and surface, but often very 
beautiful in their bordering of trees, avenues, 
and gardened villages. On them rick- 


shaws, palanquins, and pack-animals ard 
now giving place to horse-drawn vehicles, 
even to automobiles, where the country is 
not too rough, 

The old provinces are now reorganized 
as prefectures, with the names of which 
readers need not be concerned in a survey 
of the most famous points. In the south-east 
corner, within sight of Fuji-yama, at the 
head of the deep Gulf of Yedo, stands the 
chief city, Tokio, formerly known as Yedo, 
when it was the seat of the Shoguns; then, 
after the revolution, the Mikado fixed his 
residence here under the new name, which 
means “ Eastern capital Its population 
is now over three millions; moreover, the 
mass of low houses is so cut up by moats 
and canals, , and interspersed by parks, 
gardens, and temples, that this makes one 
of the most extensive cities in the modern 
world, as well as the largest of Asia, its 
area loosely estimated at 100 square miles, 
now including numerous suburban villages, 
that seem to have run together by leafy 
avenues, less picturesquely enclosed as in 
a vast cage of electric wires. Most of it* 
lies on the right bank of a river here de- 
bouching into the sea, crossed by a long 
bridge which is the Charing Cross not only 
of Tokio but of Japan, as hence distances 
are measured to all parts of the empire. 
Repeated destruction not only by earth- 
quakes but by fire spreading among the 
flimsy houses gives opportunity to open up 
the narrow and crowded old streets by 
broader thoroughfares, showing more or 
less Europeanized architecture, which has 
been very effectively used in public build- 
ings, that replace the vanishing palaces of 
the feudal nobility. The main street, the 
Ginza, has tram lines, side- walks, and shops 
like a European city, while filled with the 
medley picturesqueness of the East. In 
the heart of the city is the Shiro or imperial 
quarter, girdled by massive walls and moats, 
several miles in circuit, within which, upon 
a height, rose the citadel of the Shoguns, 
destroyed by fire soon after the revolution. 
For the Mikado has been built a new palace, 
patriotically planned on Japanese lines, but 
containing European features and con- 





Fuji-yama or Fuji-San (literally, “The Peerleas Peak)”, .^,400 feet high, from Lake Vamanaka”^ 

The mountain is snow-clad except durintf the heat of summer and is ^n rahlor-f nf j i • r- 

I)cople--rich and poor alike-in the crowded cities and country-side from which iUs visible It 1 Simons ot 

sands of pUgrims, whose white garments are s> mbolical of the •' clean hands and pure heart ‘ ^ 
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Tokio: a typical “modern” street 


This is hardly recognizable as a Japanese street, unless for the slight local colour which the 'rickshaw 
le. lokio to-day ‘ >nfatuated w«th its modernity ”, and the narrow, crowded old streets are giving way to broader 


men give to the 


thoroughfares, showing more or less Europeanized architecture. 


veniences, such as electric light, artificial 
heating, and partitions of plate-glass instead 
of paper. This is seldom seen by strangers, 
the imperial family still clinging to their 
mysterious seclusion; but the elaborate 
gardens are occasionally opened to foreign 
guests. In or about this central quarter 
are the chief Government offices, the foreign 
legations, and aristocratic mansions. One 
prominent building is the Russian Cathedral, 
another the Imperial University, with its 
5000 students, centre of that educational 
system that is transforming Japan. The 
wooden buildings of the Diet Parliament 
House, are not so imposing as the chief 
railway station. The capital is now well 
provided with hotels, theatres, museums, 
and a public library. Three English news- 
papers are printed here, one of them by a 


Japanese staff. Here and there picturesque- 
ness decays into crowded squalor, or is 
marred by intrusive factoiy-stalks, some- 
times constructed of thin iron for fear of 
the earthquakes that have set prudent shop- 
keepers on building their walls of mud. 

Tokio is said to contain more than 3000 
temples, chiefly Buddhist, the most notable 
of them in the suburban parks tfiat are such 
a pleasant feature of this city, whose in- 
habitants willingly unite devotion and diver- 
sion. In the Asakusa quarter one of the 
most renowned temples of Japan has within 
its grounds theatres, archery shooting- 
galleries, cock-shies, peep-shows, tea-houses, 
and shops that keep up a lively fair round 
the abode of sacred idols. There is here 
a model of Fuji-yama, no feet high, 
ascended by thousands of holiday-makers; 
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and such exotic features of amusement as 
switchback railways and roundabouts have 
made their appearance in the Far East. A 
stranger spectacle is the garish “ red light ” 
quarter, given up to prostitution, which 
makes one of the lions for curious visitors. 
Shiba is another fine suburb, containing 
noble temples and sumptuous tombs of the 
Shoguns, who were buried alternately here 
and at Ueno, to the north of the city, where 
their shrines suffered much in the revolu- 
tionary disturbances, and the chief feature 
is now a modem building in which, to be 
quite up to date, Japan proposes to hold an 
exhibition of her arts and industries every 
few years. Beyond the spreading suburbs 
opens a rich country of groves and gardens: 
then an Englishman might here and there 
fancy himself in a home-county park, in 
a Devonshire lane, or on the slopes of 
Richmond Hill.^ 

The Sumida, Tokio’s river, like many 
others in Japan, is so silted up as to be 
useless for a harbour, vessels having to 
anchor some miles outside, under the pro- 
tection of batteries upon artificial isknds. 
An attempt is now being made to improve 
this state of things. Its port, connected 
with the capital by a railway, is Yokohama, 
20 miles down the gulf. Since the opening 
of Japanese trade, this place, once a mere 
fishing village, has grown into a city of 
400,000 inhabitants, as the chief residence 
of foreign merchants, and the harbour at 

^ M. Ludovic Nadeau thus describes the prospect 
over Tokio from its highest point, the twelve-storied 
brick tower of Asakusa that may not always hold out 
against earthquakes. “ The eye wanders over myriads 
of roofs, as over a lake ot violet lava, a sea of blue 
ash. The roofs are all alike, all on a level, making 
symmetrical Waves, orderly billows, their swelling 
foam broken here and there by the plastered gables 
of warehouses; temple roofs also emerge, but these 
are but bigger billows. There is indeed a plan in 
this chaos: great straight roads, without paving or 
sidewalks, run like trenches among the countless 
pink and grey cabins sw^arming \yith a population of 
artisans, shopkeepers, and a miserable proletariat. 
Staking out these streets, above the medley of pretty 
hovels, rise tall telegraph posts crested with a perfect 
scaffolding of cross wires where glitter porcelain 
insulators in regular rows. In this city of low small 
houses these electric posts produce astonishment, as 
out of proportion and alarming. All the apparatus 
of a Clucago placed on a capital which one might 
take to be built of cigar-boxes' One might put it 


which travellers arrive by several steamboat 
lines from Europe and America. Naturally 
it is less a Japanese town than any other, its 
chief quarter being the settlement, where 
the Bund ”, facing the sea, is lined by 
the offices, w'arehouses, clubs, hotels, &c., 
of the foreign coYnmunity who have their 
homes and gardens on an airy height called 
the Bluff. There is also a special Chinese 
quarter, crowtied with dirty dens of dissi- 
pation for sailors, while the streets of the 
Japanese part abound in shops exhibiting 
the curios, bric-a-brac, and objects of 
Japanese art which soon empty the purses 
of passing travellers unless they have time 
and patience to bargain with the dealers. 
This mushroom city has almost swallowed 
up the neighbouring port Kanagawa, origin- 
ally designated as the point o. commercial 
intercourse under the treaties; but the 
intrusive foreigner found a more convenient 
harbour at Yokohama, which seems likely 
to keep its predominant place, even now 
that other Japanese ports are open to trade. 

Within easy reach of Yokohama, to the 
south, is the site of the ancient capital 
Kamakura, with its temples and treasures 
often visited by globe-trotters, as are a 
colossal statue of Buddha not far off, and, 
farther on, the beautiful peninsula Enoshi- 
ma, which high tides turn into an island 
recalling our Cornish Mount St. Michael. 
This stretch of the shore has a mild climate 
that makes it a Japanese Riviera. By the 

that a giant had stuck through the town enormous 
pins like those used by European ladies to fix on 
their hats, the pin-heads being adorned with an 
angular lump of white enamel. A thick network of 
telegraphic and telephonic wires throws its airy 
meshes above the whole city, disfiguring it with 
overaccentuated modernism, covering it with a great 
spider’s web. . . . The blue and white pagodas of 
the Imperial Palace appear in the distance; and we 
can vaguely distinguish the tops of the Shiba temples, 
where are the Shoguns’ tombs with their tall stone 
and bronze lanterns arranged by hundreds, like 
sentinels, with their Chinese gates, their embrasured 
walls on which among a jungle of plants one secs 
a world of birds in colour and gilding. With their 
arabesques and their lacquer of gold, the temples of 
Shiba are magnificent edifices, but exceptiondly so. 
They have to be discovered. True, scattered through 
all quarters of the city, quite small Buddhist temples 
offer the surprise of their gilding and lacquer work 
in the most commonplace streets; but they do not 
meet the eye seeking a panoramic view of the capital.** 
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Nikko: avenue of giant cryptomerlas 


railway line along the southern coast can be 
gained Miyanoshita, a noted bathing resort 
to which hot sulphur water comes down 
from the volcanic outskirts of Fuji-yama, 
belted by other natural baths and hill 
stations like Hakone, that make starting- 
points for the arduous ascent. Its yawning 
crater has been inactive for nearly two 
centuries, but the dread of its ancient 
eruptions, and its commanding position, 
consecrate the summit as one of the holiest 
spots in Japan, to which crowds of white- 
clad pilgrims mount in summer from 
station to station, the zigzag way over loose 
cinders being marked by their cast-oif 


straw sandals; and those who reach the 
temple at the top have their staves stamped 
with the record of this honourable achieve- 
ment Making pilgrimages is the popular 
form of summer excursion, for the further- 
ance of which the people form associations, 
like the holiday- trip clubs of our Lancashire 
workers; but here the fund subscribed in 
small sums is raffed for, and only a few 
favoured by lot get the benefit of it. To 
the north-west of Tokio, in the central 
mountain range, is the still active volcano 
Asama-yama (over 8000 feet), often as- 
cended from the airy resort of Karuizawa, 
which makes a St. Moritz for missionaries 
in Japan. 

The place of pilgrimage that has the 
strongest attraction for foreigners is the 
sacred mountain of Nikko, lauded in the 
Japanese proverb, “ Till you have seen 
Nikko, do not say Kekko ” — an adjective 
answering to the wunderschon of German 
picturesque-hunters. This beauty spot of 
Japan, a panorama of wooded hills, streams, 
waterfalls, lakes, and hot springs, brightened 
in the sunshine by luxuriant flowers and 
flower- like butterflies, but too often dimmed 
by heavy rain, lies some way off the main 
railway running north from Tokio along the 
eastern side of the island. Till a branch 
line was made, the last stage had to be done 
in a carriage or rickshaw along a road 
bordered for 30 miles with magnificent 
pines and cedars, which converges at Nikko 
with a similar one, the two making perhaps 
the noblest avenues in the world. Their 
funereal shade forms a fit approach to this 
mountain village, whose glory is its tombs 
enshrining the richest work of Japanese art. 
They are reached by two bridges, the cele- 
brated sacred one, of red lacquer work, 
restored after destruction by a flood, being 
reserved for the passage of the sovereign, 
while a humbler green one serves for 
common mortals, each having a huge granite 
torii, the archway which is a feature of 
Shinto shrines. Across the stream, a steep 
road winds upward through dark crypto- 
meria groves broken by many venerated 
shrines and sepulchres, chief among them 
those of lyeyasu, the masterful usurper who. 
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at the end of the sixteenth century, estab- 
lished the shogunate, and of his grandson 
lyemitsu. Under a great turii is entered the 
lyeyasu Mausoleum, where b) flights of 
steps and cedar-shaded courts one mounts 
through a bewildering show of moss-grown 
monuments, towers and gateways, canopies 
and pillars, profusely adorned with carvings 
and bronzes, colour and arabesque, lacquer 
and mosaic, up to a golden hall that seems 
the climax of beauty in the richness of its 
lacquer work. The actual tomb stands still 
higher, approached by mossy steps, and is 
a simple monument of bronze, adorned with 
the stork and the tortoise, Japanese em- 
blems of life. Not far off is the only less 
gorgeous tomb of lyemitsu, guarded by two 
gigantic figures, and within by appalling 
images of the gods of wind and of thunder. 

Enthusiastic travellers spend pages in 
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describing these rich mausoleums, which 
might, indeed, be called museums of 
painting, sculpture, and carved woodwork. 
When its details had faded from memory, 
the sight left on Mrs. Bishop a general 
impression of “ picturesque masses of black 
and red lacquer 'and gold, gilded doors 
opening without noise, halls laid with 
matting so soft that not a footfall sounds, 
across whose twilight the sunbeams fall 
aslant on richly arabesqued walls and panels 
carved with birds and flowers, and on 
ceilings panelled and wrought with elaborate 
art, of inner shrines of gold, and golden 
lilies six feet high, and curtains of gold 
brocade, and incense fumes, and colossal 
bells and golden ridge-poles; of the mythical 
fauna, kirhiy dragon, and howOy of elephants, 
apes, and tigers, strangely mingled with 
flowers and trees, and golden tracery, and 



Nikko: the Yo mei-mon gate to the lyeyasu shrine 

The gate is covered with most elaborate carving, and gives access to a court in the midst of which stands the last and 

most sacred enclosure. 
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diaper work on a gold ground, and lacquer 
screens, and pagodas, and groves of bronze 
lanterns, and shaven priests in gold brocade, 
and Shinto attendants ' in black lacquer caps, 
and gleams of sunlit gold here and there, 
and simple monumental urns, and a moun- 
tain-side covered with a cryptomeria forest, 
with rose azaleas lighting up its solemn 
shade.” The rocky streams around are 
broken by rapids, cascades, and waterfalls, 
the. finest of them, that named Kegon, 
making a magnificent rush which has 
tempted sentimental Japanese to drown 
themselves in the cauldron below. Devout 
pilgrims do not fail to ascend Nantaizan 
(8100 feet), the sacred mountain behind 
Nikko, which is barred to the profane feet 
of women, foreign ladies being let pass only 
on sufferance. 

We cannot take our readers to all the 
Buddhist and Shinto shrines of Japan, nor 
through all its ports and markets, most of 
them now connected with the capital by 
railways. In the northern part of the 
main island, Sendai, near the east coast, 
seems the chief place, with a population of 
100,000. From its port, Shlogama, is made 
an excursion through the Archipelago of Pine 
Islands, some 800 in number, that make 
another famous lion for tourists. The 
most-peopled region is the rich southern 
coast strip, along which an ancient highway 
called the Tokaido, as now the railway, 
joins Tokio to Kioto, the former capital 
of the Mikado. On the way between them, 
more than 300 miles, several considerable 
towns are passed, the largest of them 
Nagoya, near the head of the Owari' Gulf, 
which still makes a great commercial centre, 
with a population of 450,000, though, like 
so many other places in Japan, it has lost 

1 «€ Of Tokyo to-day you might say that it is 
infatuated with its modernity; of Kyoto, that it is 
in love with its ancientness. In Tokyo there is 
Japan’s Present — eager, energetic, incongruous. In 
Kyoto there is Japan’s Past — placid, picturesque, 
inconsequent. In Tokyo the temples — ^that is to 
say. Old Japan — are the side-shows; in Kyoto they are 
the city. In Tokyo they persist. They are the life 
of Kyoto. Kyoto is Old Japan, with growing echoes 
of the New. Tokyo is New Japan, with dying 
echoes of the Old. But Kyoto does not yet muse 
all the day, as Tokyo does not yet all the day make 
syllogisms. Kyoto is not yet mere reminiscence, 
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its harbour through the silting up of the 
channel. 

Kioto, re-christened Saikio, ‘‘the western 
capital ”, seat of the Mikado’s idle state 
beft)re the revolution, is like Canton in 
comparison to Peking, Moscow to Petrd- 
grad, a more characteristically Japanese 
city than Tokio, ^ and though its population 
has much dwindled (now about half a 
million) since the removal of the court, it 
remains a centre of religious and artistic 
dignity, renowned for its beautiful brocades, 
its porcelain and bronze work, and other 
ornamental wares, as also, it is said, for 
the beauty of its daughters. Here a second 
university has been established on the model 
of that at Tokio. Besides imposing palaces, 
it has a bewildering show of temples, one 
of them said to contain 33,333 idols. Two 
quite modern ones, the largest and noblest 
in Japan, a Shinto shrine built by the 
Government and a Buddhist Cathedral by 
the mites and voluntary labour of the 
people, are extolled by Lafcadio Hearn as 
“ magnificent monuments of national reli- 
gious sentiment In one of the older 
temples the Dutch envoys used to be lodged 
when annually admitted to the Mikado’s 
presence on the degrading condition of 
having to play the buffoon for the amuse- 
ment of his court. The old imperial resi- 
dence is said to be falling into decay, as 
the life of the old city is sucked away by 
Tokio. A more flourishing Japanese insti- 
tution is a street full of theatres and other 
places of popular entertainment. Sacred 
shrines are dotted about the neighbourhood, 
where excursions can be made to Lake 
Biwa, the largest in Japan, a few miles off, 
to Kameyama for the thrilling sensation of 
shooting the rapids of a river there, and 

not yet the Old Japan which merely contemplates; 
as Tokyo is not yet the New Japan which merely 
reasons. Both are yet alive and vigorous, but each 
in its own way and to its own ends. In Kyoto 
there is yet the colour and the spirit of the old life; 
in Tokyo there is the spirit »"and the colour of the 
new. Kyoto was the Japanese capital yesterday; it 
is still the capital of Japan’s yesterday, that glorious, 
many-tinted, irrelevant, iridescent yesterday when 
the Japanese Samurai beheld his soul in the sheen 
of a dirk, and, the while he toyed with a fair lady, 
looked for the why of things in the how.” — ^W. 
Petrie Watson’s Japan, 
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A Characteristic Glimpse of Old Japan ; the Golden Pavilion and 
Gardens, Kioto 

The Kinkakuji or Golden Pavilion was built in 1397 by a retired Sltogun (ruling noble), 
who retired here for rest and meditation on holy matters. 


to the picturesque old 
town Nara, one of whose 
temples is famed for a 
colossal image of Buddha, 
over 50 feet high; then to 
the south is the shrine of 
Ise, the Sun-goddess, the 
most revered in Japan. 

What will more interest 
some European visitors is 
that Kioto has first-rate 
hotels fitted with electric 
light and electric bells. 

Indeed some of the Japan- 
ese hotels put to shame 
those of our Indian Em- 
pire. 

The River Yodo and a 
railway lead southward to 
Osaka, on the Inland Sea, 

33 miles to the south- 
south- west of Kioto. This, 
the second city of the em- 
pire in size, with a popu- 
lation of nearly one and 
a half millions, is also the 
principal industrial centre, 
through its busy cotton 
factories, and its large 
warehouses that dub it the 
Manchester, or the Chi- 
cago, of Japan, while the 
multitude of canals that 
traverse it have suggested 
the inevitable comparison 
with Venice. Here is the 
Japanese mint. In 1909 
Osaka was swept by a con- 
flagration that destroyed a 
famous temple of Buddha 
and 1 1 ,000 houses; but a 
Japanese town, so easily 
destroyed, can be quickly restored, and this 
one’s industries almost doubled themselves 
in the busy years of the Great War. The 
Liverpool of this region would seem to 
be the double city Kobe-Hiogo (450,000), 
which is also a station of the Japanese fleet, 
and has a considerable foreign settlement 
in Kobe, the modem quarter. 

Hiroshima (170,000) is another important 


seaport farther west upon the long pro- 
jection of the main island, facing that 
beautiful Inland Sea whose “ scenery of 
a dream ”, where ” abides that most shy 
and exquisite spirit of Japan ”, seems to 
elude all the epithet-hunting of globe- 
trotters. Its calm waters are bordered by 
wooded mountains and yellow clifiFs, in 
some parts half-choked up by countless 
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On the Beautiful Japanese Coast at Matsushima 


islands so richly green as to remind Britons 
of the Lakes of Ki Harney, while the chalets 
and villages nestling upon them have a 
hint of Switzerland. One of these islets, 
off Hiroshima, is held so sacred that the 
soil must never be disturbed by tillage, 
and its temples make a great goal of pil- 
grimage, that most popular rite of religion 
in the Far East. Miyashima, or Itskushima 
(“ Island of Light ”), is one of the San-kei 
or “ Three most Beautiful Scenes of Japan ” 
— the two others being Ama-no-Hashidate 
(*‘ The Bridge, or Ladder, of Heaven ”), 
a narrow pine-clad peninsula near the little 
seaport town of Miyatsu, on the north coast 
of Hondo; and Matsushima, the archipelago 
of wooded islets in Sendai Bay, on the east 


coast of the same island. Miyashima is small 
but very mountainous, and owes not a little 
of its beauty to the pine-groves with .which 
it is covered. The great temple, which 
dates from about A.D. 600, is built on piles 
on the beach, and at high tide the whole 
structure appears to be floating on the 
water. Huge torii standing in the sea some 
distance away lend an added picturesque- 
ness to the scene. The long galleries of 
the temple are full of pictures by Japan’s 
most famous old artists. 

The Inland Sea, at one point narrowing 
to a cable-length, separates Hondo from 
the smallest of the main islands, Shikoku, 
a mountainous region of some 7000 square 
miles, whose largest town is Tokushima, on 
the east coast*, and Kochi on the south is 
noted for its great paper-mills. Kompira 
is a famous shrine of pilgrimage, as Dogo 
a resort for its hot baths. The whole popu- 
lation is about three millions. This part 
of the country seems little known tp, tra- 
vellers, but its wild scenery must be'wfiB 
worth exploring; and the Japanese Gfilf 
Stream gives it a mild climate. 

To the west of Shikoku, separated from, 
it by the Bungo Channel, and by the nar^ 
rower Shimonoseki Strait from the main 
island, lies Kiushiu, twice as large as the 
former, and belted on the outer side by 
smaller islands, extending half-way across 
the Korean Strait as the bridge by which’*' 
Old Japan had its intercourse with Asia. 
At the narrow mouth of the Inland Sea, 
the opposite ports of Moji and Shimonoseki, 
the latter on Hondo, grow in importance 
as Japan’s gate towards Korea, the younger 
town, Moji, thriving apace on its coal-pits. 
Farther down the west coast* of Kiushiu • 
comes Nagasaki, where a landlocked sound 
was long the one Japanese harbour open to 
Europeans, and then only to the Dutch, 
whose traders were kept aloof upon a 
walled-in island. Another rocky islet at 
the mouth of the sound has a tragical 
interest in the persecution of native Chris- 
tians, thousands of whom are said to have 
been hurled from it into the sea; but this 
tradition is assailed by Japanese historians; 
and Catholic Christianity appears never to 
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have been qiiite extirpated here. Over the 
harboitr rise the tall chimneys of coal- 
mineSi whose product is put on board ship 
by lively und active Japanese damsels. 
Nagasaki is beautifully situated against a 
background of temple-studded mountains, 
and has a genial climate, so that it now 
makes a health resort for foreigners among 
its, population of over 150,000. Other 
towns on this island, not quite so large, are 
Fukuoka in the north, Kumamoto in the 
centre, and Kagoshima in the south, an 
excellent harbour that was destructively 
bombarded by our fleet in 1863. 

This, southernmost city of the main 
islands, was again a few years ago destroyed 
and depopulated for a time by fiery rain 
from an island volcano lying opposite in 
the deep gulf on which it stands. It had 
been the capital of the former province of 
Satsuma, celebrated for its old pottery- 
ware and for its proud warrior chiefs whose 
rebellion against the new order of things 
f made, in 1877, the last serious struggle of 
Japanese Toryism. Kiushiu is exposed to 
:, ?nore formidable commotions from its vol- 
canic mountains, one of which, Aso-san, 
is said to have formed the largest crater 
in the world, more than 70 miles round. 
With a height of about 5000 feet, it can 
be ascended when not t(^o active, and has 
a gloomy renown, like the Falls of Kegon, 
for the number of life-sick youths who 
have played Empedocles in its crater. 

The Island of Yezo, on the north of the 
group, is larger than Shikoku and Kiushiu 
put together, but far more thinly peopled, 
the population being only a few hundred 
thousand scattered o^er its mountainous 
and thickly-fvooded surface. It has a 
curious shape, like an i\’y leaf, with a 
curved stem formed by the A^olcanic masses 
and bold peaks enclosing Volcano Bay at 
the southern end. Here a deep strait 
separates it from the main island, making 
a distinct break in animal and vegetable 
life. The conifers so common to the south 
yield in Yezo to thicker growths, and 
monkeys are no longer found in its jungles, 
grouse also taking the place of pheasants. 


The short, rushing rivers are f«ll of salmon 
and other fish. A sharp climate flavours 
apples and other fruit; and wine can be 
made here from grapes. There is plenty 
of coal on the island as well as of timber. 
A railway has been- opened from the west 
coast to coal-mines lying above Sapporo, 
the capital town, laid out in modern times 
on American pattern as a cen'^re of agricul- 
tural expertments, its college now ranking 
as a university. Hakkodate, the southern 
port, lying below a hill that recalls Gibraltar, 
is the largest place on the island containing 
almost a fourth of its population. On Vol- 
cano Bay, the harbour of Muroran expects 
to prosper through ironworks; and Otaru 
is another rising port at this end. On the 
eastern side a small line helps to work 
the valuable sulphur deposits of Mount 
Yuzan. 

The winter climate is severe, and the 
shores are beset by fogs, so that to the 
Japanese this island seems a Siberia. Many 
of the inhabitants came here as convicts, or 
as military colonists. The native Ainus, 
whose long beards and hairy bodies give 
them such a formidable air, the women 
often disfiguring themselves with a tattooed 
moustache, are in fact a simple, submissive 
people with some savage good qualities, but 
cursed by a weakness for strong drink, which 
enters into their very primitive religion, as 
they too willingly swallow libations before 
the white posts crowned with shavings that 
make the most visible lares of filthy house- 
holds. Beside their small villages is often 
seen a caged bear seeming also to have a 
sacred character among them. Some are 
hunters, but for the most part they live by 
fishing. Among them are said to be traces 
of an older aboriginal race, dwarfish pit- 
dwellers who have long ago dwindled out 
of existence. The despised Ainus, in turn, 
seem to be disappearing, as they have done 
from the southern islands. In Yezo they 
at present number 10,000 to 15,000. 
Groups of them inhabit the Kurile Islands, 
whose smoky peaks continue the volcanic 
backbone of Yezo, and form with it the 
Japanese province styled Hokkaido. 
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We must now treat separately the out- 
lying regions colonized or conquered by 
this pushful empire, a list that may soon 
have to be extended. Japan feels the need 
of expansion for her swarming life, and 
jMrturally resents the cold welcome given to 
her enterprising sons in Australasia and 
America, while yet they have furnished the 
largest contingent to the population of 
Hawaii. There are many fruitful islands 
belonging to Western powers on which 
she has an acquisitive eye; so if Holland, 
for instance, had joined Germany in her 
war of spoliation, the rich possession of 
Java might easily have passed into other 
hands. Several German island groups 
above the Equator were then taken by 
Japan, and confirmed to her administration 
by mandate from the Allied powers; but 
these may best be dealt with in the next 
volume. Already she held a long line of 
islands that, extending north and south from 
the main body, stood like forts guarding the 
approach to the Asian coast. 

The Kurile Islands, more than a dozen, 
in number, known in Japan as Chishima, 
are highly volcanic, with peaks rising over 
12,000 feet, some given to an activity that 
has earned the Chinese name of the 
Smokers ”. Their hardy inhabitants live in 
dread of eruptions and earthquakes breaking 
through dense fogs that may last for months. 
Seals and sea-otters are their best prey; but 
some of these bleak islands bear much 
valuable timber, and the waters abound in 
fish, advantages not neglected by their 
pushful masters. 

Long disputed between the ownership of 
Russia and Japan, in 1875 Kuriles were 
given up to the latter power in exchange for 
her rights over Saghalten, off the north- 
western comer of Yezo, which this island 
resembles in its mountainous surface, in 
its thick forests, in its mongrel stock of 
half-savage natives, and in a climate still 
more severe. It is about 300 miles long. 


The Russians used it as a penal settlement, 
a sort of super- Siberia for the worst offen- 
ders. After the war of 1904, the southern 
half was restored to Japan, making a colony 
nearly 6000 square miles in extent with 
a population now of over 60,000, among 
which Japanese settlers overlay the wild 
stock. Karafuto is its official name. The 
chief port is Ohtomare, whence the seat 
of administration has been transferred to 
Toyohara, 25 miles inland, these two places 
connected by rail. Another town, Tomarii, 
bids fair to prosper through a paper fac- 
tory. Saghalien yields superior coal, but 
as yet salmon and herring fisheries seem 
to be its chief wealth. In the northern 
part petroleum as well as coal gives good 
promise; and its Russian owners, by way 
of restraint on Japanese acquisitiveness, 
have been seeking to interest American 
capitalists in the mineral resources of their 
end. American feeling was excited in 
1920, when, in retaliation for a massacre of 
her people on the mainland opposite, Japan 
carried out a military occupation of the 
Russian end of Saghalien, which, in Russia’s 
present state, might lead to a complete 
annexation. 

A more promising minor possession, 500 
miles south of Yokohama, seems the remote 
Bonin Archipelago, a group of igneous 
rocks, among which Port Lloyd is the chief 
harbour. Hardly inhabited, they used to 
be a sort of No Man’s Land, where America 
and England at one time madfe unsuccessful 
attempts at settlement; but now, with their 
supply of turtles, lemons, and bananas, they 
are recognized as belonging to Japan, that 
sends colonists to increase a few thousand 
mongrel inhabitants who reared goats and 
tilled prolific fields among stately forests. 
The chief fame of this group is for the 
Tuscarora Deep, one of the deepest ocean 
hollows sounded on our globe, in which, 
it is calculated, the highest point of the 
Himalayas might be submerged. Rather 



Taiwan (Formosa) 


deeper-sunk is now found to be part of 
what is known as the Japan Trench, running 
by the American island of Guam, among 
the more southerly groups of Micronesia 
that come into our next volume, some of 
them acquired by Japan as spoils of the late 
War. 

To the west of the Bonins runs the long 
chain of Loo-choo (or Liu-kiu, in Japanese 
R)ru-kyu) Islands, stretching over some 
hundreds of miles, the principal one Oki- 
nawa, about 6o miles long, on which stand 
the old capital, Shuri, and the chief port 
Naha, now residence of the governor. I’he 
whole population of the richly green archi- 
pelago numbers a million or so of mixed 
origin, only a few thousands as yet being 
Japanese emigrants. As in the case of 
Korea, a suzerainty over them was long 
claimed both by China and Japan, but they 
came definitely into the rising empire soon 
after its reformation, when the native 
prince was deposed in favour of Japanese 
rule. Captains Broughton and Basil Hall, 


to whom we owe our first accounts of this 
people, found them singularly friendly, 
honest, and ceremoniously polite, while 
rather suspicious of the armed strangers, 
who for their part were surprised to see no 
weapon among them. They are noted for 
some special manufactures, such as plaited 
hats like those of Panama, and a bright red 
lacquer. For other exports *^hey have their 
birds’ gay plumage, camphor, and rubber 
lately introduced among their willow-pat- 
tern-plate-like plantations. Sweet potatoes, 
rice, beans, and bananas, along with pork, 
are their main subsistence. Few foreigners, 
unless missionaries, know these emerald 
isles, to which a mild ocean current gives 
a fine climate, broken by hurricanes; and 
there is a deadly snake that infests their 
garden paradise, access to its caverned cliffs 
often difficult among tinted coral reefs. 
Making in all about looo square miles, over 
several degrees of latitude, they run down 
from the southern corner of Kiushiu, so as 
to form a broken bridge between Japan and 
Formosa. 


TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


This island, Taiwan to its own people, 
owes the European name Formosa (Beauti- 
ful) to Portuguese navigators viewing it 
from the sea, out of which on the east side 
its precipitous face of mountains rises sheer 
in what seem the highest cliffs of the ocean. 
Cut in its centre by the Tropic of Cancer, 
it is about 250 miles long with a population 
of some three and a half millions, chiefly 
Chinese in Wood overlaying the aboriginal 
inhabitants. A few European adventurers 
got an early footing here; but in the seven- 
teenth century they were driven off by a 
Manchu conquest; and Taiwan remained 
a dependency of China till after the war 
of 1895 it was ceded to Japan. 

It might be thought that the new owners 
of this island had acquired more plague than 
profit. Not to spe^ of such drawbacks as 
heavy rains, floods, earthquakes, dangerous 
serpents, and an unwholesome climate in 


parts, the eastern mountains were gar- 
risoned by tribes of intractable natives, 
Malay in origin, often at fierce fight with 
each other and always ready for raids upon 
the settlers on the western plains. The 
most formidable body are the tattooed 
Taiyals of the central range, some thirty 
thousand in number, whose warriors cannot 
count themselves men till they have taken 
a human head; so to the peaceful Chinese 
they were long such bogies as scalping 
Mohawks and Shawnees on the frontiers of 
American colonies. A boundary line, like 
that which once marked off the Highlands 
from the Lowlands of Scotland, is now 
guarded by a strong police force, from time 
to time crossing this barrier to chastise the 
raiders and capture the fire-arms that have 
replaced their artillery of poisoned arrows. 
A few of the aborigines have been more or 
less tamed, and the Japanese authorities 
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are making an effort to extend civilizing 
agencies; but most of the wild folk appear 
to be doomed to the extermination delayed 
by the strength of their inaccessible fast- 
nesses. At present about half the island 
is given up to their slaughterous feuds. It 
is a pity they are so hard to reclaim, for at 
least some of them, with all their itch for 
bloodshed, stand above mere savagery, 
sturdy and often handsome, practising self- 
taught arts of agriculture, weaving, pottery 
and wood-carving. 

The mountain scenery, to be safely ex- 
plored" by future generations of Alpinists, 
is magnificent; it has already drawn climbers 
10 the highest point (about 14,000 feet) Mt. 
Morrison, in the centre, renamed by the 
Japanese Niitakayama, “ the new high 
mountain and there is another peak, Mt. 


Sylvia, doubtfully said to be also rather 
higher than Fuji, hitherto the boss of the 
empire. One large and promising plain is 
found on the east side; but it is on the west 
that the highlands fall into alluvial lowlands, 
cultivated by Chinese industry, now spurred 
on by Japanese energy. The chief crops 
have been rice and sugar, with the delicate 
long-leaved tea known to us as Oolong; 
and several kinds of fruit are cultivated. 
The most characteristic product is camphor 
from huge old trees growing in vast moun- 
tain forests, where the peril of savage 
attacks is outweighed by an increased 
demand for this drug, much used, moreover, 
in the manufacture of celluloid, photo- 
graphic films, smokeless powder, &c., as 
well as the native lacquer- work. Mag- 
nificent cypresses and other timber abound 
in the forests, the economy of which is now 
cared for by the Government. Coal , sulphur, 
gold, and petroleum are among the mineral 
resources of the island, that for special 
handicrafts has the making of filagree 
silverwork and of paper from pith. 

These resources are being duly developed 
and increased by the new masters, who, 
unbeloved as they are by their subjects, have 
done much to improve the condition of a 
people not keen for improvement. As an 
example of Japanese government, a tax of 
two rats has been laid on each house, so 
that rats, the carriers of plague, were in a 
few years destroyed by tens of millions. 
Each rat, moreover, is examined for plague 
bacteria, and if found to be infected, the 
house from which it came has to undergo 
thorough purification. Twice a year, in- 
deed, every house and shop is turned out 
for a general cleaning up. In morals, also, 
the authorities show active interference, 
putting down the gambling and opium- 
smoking that are Chinese vices. They do 
not meddle with religion, except as not 
allowing it to be taught in schools; but 
leave at least a clear field for the Pres- 
byterian and other missionaries at work 
on the island, whose influence they may 
even welcome as making for law and order, 
now well established over the western 
side. 



Chosen 

The capital, called by the Chinese Taipeh, 
in and about which the Japanese are most 
thickly settled, is now Taihoku, near the 
northern end, connected by railway lines 
with the ports of Keelung and Tamani on 
either side. The railway runs over the 
western plains, bridging their short rivers, 
to Taichu, the chief central city, thence to 
Tainan, which was the Chinese capital, and 
on to Takao, towards the southern end, 
where a lagoon has been turned into a better 
harbour than Anping, the poor port close 
to Tainan, which served well enough for 
Chinese junks. From Takao, an inland 
branch turns up through a cultivated area 
behind; and some light railways tap pro- 
mising districts of the interior. Other lines 
are in construction or in view; but as yet 
travel off the rail has to be done in cars 
pushed by perspiring coolies. Taihuku is 
said to have about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
Tainan perhaps half as many. 


CHOSEN 

In this backward dependency Japan has 
now taken charge of an Ireland by no 
means reconciled to its management. For- 
merly it had been, in some sense, dependent 
on China, of which it might be called a 
miniature edition. It resembled China in 
its rusty civilization, in its absolute monarchy 
and oppressive official caste, in its political 
decrepitude, to a considerable extent in 
its productions; and it has surpassed China 
in the pig-headed conservatism that earned 
for Korea the title of the “ Hermit King- 
dom whil« to its own people it is more 
poetically known as “ Land of Morning 
Freshness Even from China it was long 
cut off by a zone of artihcial wilderness 
which came to serve as a camping-ground 
for robbers; while till less than half a 
century ago its ports remained fast closed 
to foreign trade. From Manchuria it is 
separated by the River Yalu, higher up 
known under another name, but this one 
sprang into sudden familiarity through 
newspaper reports of military operations 
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Some smaller islands lie around the coast 
of Taiwan; and between it and China come 
the Hokoto group, which also has had 
several would-be owners, but in 1895 passed 
from China to Japan. These barren hurri- 
cane-swept islands are inhi^bited by a hardy 
breed of fishermen; hence the name of 
Pescadores by which they were better 
known in Europe, wffien occupied succes- 
sively by Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
adventurers. Makyu is the best port here, 
to which steamers cross from Formosa; and 
intercourse with it and with Amoy on the 
Chinese side has brought missionaries who 
are said to wdn some success among the 
people, a few tens of thousands in number, 
chiefly Chinese. One island is given up to 
an inoffensive race of older natives, who 
build houses on piles as fortress against a 
swarm of rats, or half-burrow underground 
for fear of destructive typhoons that are the 
other plague of this region. 


(KOREA) 

at its mouth. On the north, the shorter 
Tumen is its border towards Siberia. 

This mountainous projection from the 
Manchurian coast has an area of at least 
80,000 square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 15 to 17 millions, besides a few 
hundred thousand Japanese and foreigners, 
not to speak of some two millions or more of 
Koreans who have fled abroad from Japanese 
domination. Its backbone range, rising to 
8000 feet, is abrupt on the east side, but 
on the west slopes more gently in fertile 
plains and valleys, watered by rivers that 
drain away a heavy rainfall. Off the south 
and west coast lie clusters of innumerable 
hilly islands, vaguely spoken of as ten 
thousand in number, many of them inhabi- 
ted and cultivated. One group of these. 
Port Hamilton, to the south, was for a 
time occupied as a British naval station. 
Farther south, the large Island of Quelpart, 
where women take the most active part in 
its fisheries, rises to a highest point of 
6700 feet, overlooking the 200-miles-wide 
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Korea: proud winners of an archery competition 

The picture illustrates the characteristic Korean dress for men— long robes of white, with stiff, broad-brimmed, black hats of 
woven horse-hair. Archery is still the favourite pastime of the Korean aristocracy. 


Strait that separates Korea and Japan, in the 
middle of which Tsushima makes a stepping- 
stone between them. The whole country 
till lately has been little visited, except by 
bold missionaries or, so far as regards 
the coast, by navigators who have here 
affixed English and other map-names to add 
to a confusion brought about by the use of 
both Chinese and Japanese nomenclature 
for the points least unknown to the outside 
world. 

The Koreans, thanks to their upland 
country and temperate climate, are a phy- 
sically fine race, sometimes recalling Euro- 
pean types, and believed by some ethno- 
logists to show a Caucasian strain in mainly 
Mongol blood; but they have fallen into 
a shiftless and spiritless state that hinders 
the development of their resources. For 


their strong point, they show hospitality 
and courteous manners to strangers, in 
whose service they are bound to turn out 
at night, lighting the traveller from stage 
to stage of his stumbling way; but, in 
spite of such politeness, they seem to have 
chiefly impressed foreigners as figures of 
fun. They are divided into castes, at the 
head of which the nobles and officials took 
the cream of the land. The top of the 
state was a king, bound hand and foot by 
custom and corruption, a slave to favourites 
and concubines. “ Most Korean alTairs are 
conducted with a pomposity and grandilo- 
quence only equalled by their insignifi- 
cance,” says Sir Heniy Norman, describing 
an army review here as “ a sort of cross 
between Swedish gymnastics and the soldiers 
of a Druiy Lane pantomime ”, and the 
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Korean navy as consisting of “ half a dozen 
‘ Admirals * who know no more about a 
ship than a Hindu knows about skates 
The most formidable native warriors of 
the country appear to be its tiger-hunters, 
who in winter are able to attack their half- 
frozen enemy with knives and spears; 
of later, however, Japanese rifles have been 
slaughtering off the tigers by hundreds 
yearly. Game is abundant, especially in the 
wilder parts; but by most Koreans of the 
upper class hunting is considered as a servile 
occupation. They are fonder of such pas- 
times as kite-flying and chess. The nation 
has been so long dependent and socially 
enslaved that a once manly people have 
grown effeminate, yet with a fibre of in- 
grained obstinacy that has resisted Japanese 
efforts at recasting its life. 

Under Japanese auspices, this country 
is now in a state of such transition that one 
hardly knows in what tense to speak of its 
characteristics. The Koreans are a very 
modest people, who have been sadly shocked 
by the sight of European sailors bathing 
in the sea; but they themselves woidd be 
much the better for more use of soap and 
water. Their habits often strike us as 
filthy and even indecent; and the diseases 
that flourish most among them are those 
rooted in dirt. The favou/ite colour for 
their own long robes is white, which in 
the cities it is a point of respectability to 
keep clean, so that “ a street full of Koreans 
suggests the orthodox notion of the resur- 
rection while a nightly sound here is 
the clattering of sticks and stones by which 
their costumes have to be laundered. At 
the instigation of Japan, the Korean Govern- 
ment ordered this expensive style of dress 
to be changed for black, an order stubbornly 
resisted by the people, though in the case 
of the poor their work-day white soon got 
smudged over. Another bone of conten- 
tion was a top-knot, the cutting off of which 
was insisted on by the Japanese rulers as 
a badge of progressiveness, like the more 
voluntary shearing of pigtails in China. 
Among a great variety of imposing head- 
gear are noticeable men’s black hats of 
woven horse-hair, in pattern, like their long 
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skirts, recalling the figures of Ham, Shorn, 
and Japhet of a Noah’s ark; but when in 
mourning, they obfuscate their faces with 
what looks like the thatch of a small hay- 
stack. In wet weather they cover their 
clothes with waterproofs of yellow oiled 
paper; and, as in China, those who can 
afford to coddle themselves will guard 
against the cold by layers of padding or 
covering. 

The women of the better class were 
expected to shrink from the sight of a man; 
in the capital a certain hour of the evening 
was given up to them for going about, when 
men wtre supposed to keep out of the way, 
a seclusion found now to be breaking down. 
Morals seem to be sadly corrupt; but 
marriage is so far held in honour as to be 
entered into in boyhood, a rite giving the 
status of a man, when the youth for the 
first time may twist his hair into a top- 
knot and put on a hat, while a Korean 
bachelor remains a child all his life in the 
eye of public opinion. Women enjoy little 
respect, unless through their useful activity 
in domestic life. One class of them is held 
in practical slaver}'. Another, the gisaing^ 
are ministers of pleasure, like the geisha 
girls of Japan. The sex would appear to 
have small skill in one homely accomplish- 
ment by which their family tyrants might 
be propitiated: cookery is not much in 
esteem among them. We are told that 
most Koreans eat greedily of anything they, 
can get, and in consequence suffer much 
from indigestion; also, they are too ready 
to get drunk on a spirit made from rice. 

The ornamental arts that once flourished 
in Korea seem now to be hopelessly decayed 
for the most part, an exception being skill 
in the making of artificial flowers, and 
another the manufacture of very tough 
paper. The houses are mostly flimsy 
thatched structures of wood and paper, 
only great men being allowed the dignity 
of a tiled roof. The Koreans have a speech 
and alphabet of their own, but educated 
people affect the use of Chinese ideographic 
characters, which, to the eye if not to the 
ear, made an international language for the 
Far East. As to religion, like the cWese, 
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they have a choice of three old forms of 
belief. Confucianism was long ago im- 
ported with Chinese literature; but Buddh- 
ism, by its educational activity, became 
the most active faith, while a great part of 
the people seemed content to abide by the 
demon-worship of their native Shamanism. 
This eclectic attitude did not prevent a hot 
persecution of the Christian missionaries 
who have been at work here for several 
generations, and with marked success, espe- 
cially since they have been identified with 
anti- Japanese sentiments. About half a 
century ago there arose a new native body, 
whose enthusiastic founder, a learned 
Korean named Tchoi-Tchei-Chou, blended 
Christian with Eastern ideas in a form of 
monotheism which made many disciples, 
united in one of the secret societies that 
are congenial to Korean as to Chinese life. 
Under the name of Tonghaks, they shared 
the popular opprobrium and official per- 
secution of Christianity. The harshness 
shown towards them brought about an 
insurrection, to put down which Chinese 
troops were called in, an interference that 
precipitated a quarrel between China and 
Japan, and was the first step in a contention 
throwing Korea into its present vassalage. 
Both Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
are now able to claim a large and growing 
number of converts, whose faith, however, 
runs readily into an excitable form not 
bidding fair for stability. Their influence 
is watched with suspicion by the Japanese 
authorities, since the natives show a ten- 
dency to look on their Christian teachers 
as champions for Korean patriotism;^ and, 
indeed, while seeking to stand neutral in 
politics, these foreigners have often been 
moved to humane indignation at the out- 
rages of bullying officialdom. 

Long weakened by civil wars, and ex- 
posed to invasion from both China and 
Japan, Korea lay distracted between the 
influence of these rival patrons, to each of 
whom she has been in turn tributary. When 
the Western powers began masterfully to 
demand commercial intercourse with the 
Far East, Korea in vain tried to keep her- 
self a hermit kingdom. It was Japan that, 


after entering on her own career of regene- 
ration, undertook the bringing of this 
neighbour to follow her example. At her 
instigation, in 1876 Korea was proclaimed 
a sovereign independent state, a title thinly 
disguising how she was still under two 
hostile influences, each concerned to pre- 
vent the other’s domination here; The 
Korean Conservatives looked to China’s 
congenial obstructiveness for support, while 
a smaller Progressive party turned naturally 
to Japan, which was not wanting in attempts 
to waken up the sleepy Government. The 
king, heir of a dynasty five hundred years 
old, seems to have been a foolish and in- 
efficient ruler, swayed alternately by obsti- 
nate pride, by a wife of the temper of Mrs. 
Proudie, and by the pressure brought to 
bear on him by foreign advisers insisting on 
reforms, reluctantly and spasmodically ad- 
mitted. One Briton took a prominent 
share in those efforts, Sir J. MacLeavy 
Brown, who, as administrator of customs, 
played for a time much the same part here 
as Sir Robert Hart in China. But these 
outsiders, backed by the few Korean officials 
capable of recognizing the real welfare of 
their country, found it hard to make head 
against the general corruption and pig- 
headedness. The queen, accused of having 
had executed two or three thousand persons, 
headed a faction hotly opposed to all reform, 
till she was assassinated by conspirators, 
with the connivance of Japanese soldiers; 
after which tragedy her husband found 
himself practically a prisoner in his palace, 
but contrived to escape and take refuge 
for a time at the Russian Legation as asylum 
against his would-be reformers. Assassi- 
nation was a frequent feature of Korean 
politics, as well as suicide on the part of 
despairing statesmen; and there were futile 
popular risings directed against the meddling 
intruders. Riotous attacks on the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul had given Japan an 
excuse for military occupation of the capital, 
where she set up an ex-gliardian of the king 
as a puppet-regent, recommended by his 
hostility to China and to the queen’s party. 
After China’s rapid and decisive defeat 
in their struggle, Japan expected to have 
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Education in Korea: an open-air school on the veranda of a house 

Note the teacher’s long pipe. He appears to be an opium-smoker, accustomed to indulgence in the habit “during 
business hours". Note also the footwear in the foreground. Shoes are not worn, except when absolutely necessary, 
by the children of the “hermit kingdom”. 


her own way in Korea; but in this design 
was checked by the jealousy of Russia, 
with Erance and Germany at her back, 
while Britain rather favoured the Japanese 
claims. Biding its lime, the Mikado’s 
Government contented itself with patiently 
pushing the work of reform for its unwilling 
protege. The king became practically a 
Japanese vassal, consoling himself by assum- 
ing the higher title translated as emperor. 
Some progress was made, in spite of the 
ill-will and corruption that clogged a rusty 
machinery. The cruel administration of 
justice, in which Korea followed Chinese 
example, began to be improved. Posts 
and telegraphs were introduced; and by 
1900 Korea joined the Postal Union. The 


old currency, consisting, as in China, of 
well-worn cash, differing in value and in 
size, a pony’s load coming to perhaps a 
dozen or twenty dollars, was replaced by 
Japanese coinage, still very liable to debase- 
ment, as the smuggling in of counterfeit 
money became an enterprise with unscru- 
pulous Japanese. A railway was begun to 
run down the -peninsula from the Yalu 
mouth to Fusan at the south end, the chief 
port of intercourse with Japan. 

Japan’s activity in Korea, and that of 
Russia in Manchuria, in 1904 brought those 
ambitious powers into collision. A chief 
result of Japan’s victory was again to give 
her a free hand in Korea, over which she 
then openly assumed a protectorate, like 
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that of Britain in Egypt. One of the leaders 
in her new order, Marquis Ito, became 
Resident- General and practically ruler of 
the country. He found its regeneration 
a difficult task, hampered by court intrigues 
and by popular resentment. The Japanese, 
for all their courteous bearing, have a very 
forcible manner of getting their own way; 
and it looks as if they dealt rather roughly 
with the thin-skinned flabbiness of Korea. 
Unfortunately, not the best class of Japanese 
were tempted to try their luck here as offi- 
cials or immigrants, so some foreigners 


observed how the 
Koreans had a good 
deal to complain of in 
their pupilage, while 
others bore witness to 
Ito as governing with 
care and consideration. 
His government, in- 
deed, appears to have 
been not high-handed 
enough for the mili- 
tary party dominant in 
Japan, for he was re- 
placed, soon afterwards 
being assassinated by 
a Korean fanatic, a 
crime that gave excuse 
for more oppressive 
government. His suc- 
cessor quickened the 
pace of interference. 
The helpless sovereign 
had been forced to ab- 
dicate in favour of his 
son, who also was be- 
fore long pensioned off 
with the title of a Japan- 
ese prince. An army 
which the Japanese had 
begun to train out of 
its semi-barbarous in- 
efficiency, was dis- 
banded after a feeble 
outbreak of mutiny; 
and many of the sol- 
diers turned robbers, 
to add to the troubles 
of their country. An 
attempt at insurrection was put down with 
ruthless devastation of towns and villages 
involved; but for long the tiger-fiunter braves 
and others of like temper kept up a guerrilla 
warfare in the mountains. By tens of 
thousands people fled from the oppression 
and encroachment, by which the protector- 
ate more and more took the form of a 
conquest. ' 

At last, the puppet prince being set aside 
in 1910, Korea was openly annexed as a 
dependency of Japan, which seeks to justify 
this aggression by imposing law and order, 
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Korea; “ safety first ” in horse-shoeing- 

The sight of a tiny Manchurian pony trussed up to the timber framework is ludicrous, but 
there is some reason for this precaution, as horses in Korea, through ill-usage, are frequently 
vicious and ill-tempered. Note the blacksmith's white costume, and the young man’s top- 
knot, which shows that he is married. Everybody marries young in Korea, for the people 
worship ancestors, and it is a fearful thing for a man to die without leaving sons behind him. 
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establishing schools, introducing new 
methods of agriculture, and in general 
helping the nation to take a better place in 
the world. Not the least useful of such 
measures is the planting of trees to remedy 
the wasteful carelessness of the Koreans, 
in the southern regions at least, where the 
climate has deteriorated into spasmodic 
rainfall, while in the more thickly afforested 
north the rivers are filled with greater 
regularity. 

That so masterful rulers act by no means 
as disinterested philanthropists is shown 
in their policy of keeping the trade of Korea 
in their own hands, not granting an open 
door to other nations. This trade as yet 
ill represents the wealth the country might 
be made to yield, but is already increasing. 
The chief crop is rice of a high quality. 
Other leading exports are beans, ginseng, 
a root much valued in the East for its 
medicinal properties, hides, paper, iron ore, 
and gold, this last said to be abundant in 
the country. Hemp and millet are largely 
grown for the making of coarse cloth. 
Ginger is a good deal used instead of tea. 
Rice is the staple of life; but other grains 
and vegetables, especially pulse of many 
kinds, are much eaten. The country is 
often bright with flowers; while nuts seem 
to be the most flourishing fruit. Another 
kind of product is chillies and the bean that 
flavours soy sauce. An export of live stock 
has been developed of late years, and 

^ Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, a Canadian Scot, who has 
shown warm interest in Korea, gives this account of 
one fertile region lying between desolate mountains 
and a comparative wilderness of sandy soil. “ Every 
possible bit of land, right up the hill -sides, was care- 
fully cultivated. Here were stretches of cotton with 
bursting pods*lall ready for picking, and here great 
fields of buckwheat white with flower. The two 
most common crops were rice and barley, and the 
fields were heavy with their harvest. Near the 
villages were ornamental lines of chillies and beans 
and seed plants for oil, with occasional clusters of 
kow-liang fully twelve and thirteen feet high. In 
the centre of the fields was a double-storied summer- 
house, made of straw, the centre of a system of 
high ropes, decked with bits of rag, running over 
the crops in all directions. Two lads would sit on 
the upper floor of each of these houses, pulling at 
the ropes, flapping the rags, and making all kinds 
of harsh noises, to frighten away the birds preying 
on the crops. The villages themselves were pictures 
of beauty and of peace. Most of them were sur- 
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another of timber. The seas swarm with 
fish, of which the Koreans were too lazy to 
make a good hai/est. The most active 
traders are Japanese, settled in the country 
by hundreds of thousands, while Europeatis 
as yet may be numbered by hundreds. 
Roads are usually bad, and bridges over 
the many streams often wanting or mere 
makeshifts; but travellers speak well of the 
industrious ingenuity shown by the peas- 
antry in turning to profit every shelf and 
hollow of their rugged land.^ Its great 
mineral wealth was first exploited by foreign 
enterprise, which now the Japanese afio 
come forward to share; and they have done 
much in the way of improvement, if by 
means that have earned them little Korean 
gratitude, as will be shown at the end of this 
account. 

Before the annexation the Japanese had 
hastened to push on the railway that makes 
the commercial backbone of the peninsula. 
A central point is Seoul, which lies on the 
River Han, an hour or so’s journey back 
from the western coast. Seoul means 
“ capital ”, the proper name of this city 
being Han-yang; but on Japanese maps it is 
now styled Keijo. With a now increasing 
population of some 300,000, some sixth of 
them Japanese, it has shrunk within its 
circle of a dozen miles or more, one of the 
bold heights that make its picturesque 
environs being enclosed by high embra- 
sured walls set with towers and gates. Its 

rounded by a high fence of wands and matting. 
At the entrance there sometimes stood the village 
‘ joss ’, although many villages had destroyed their 
idols. This ‘ joss ’ was a thick stake of wood, six 
or eight feet high, with the upper part roughly 
carved into the shape of a veiy ugly human face, 
and crudely coloured in vermilion and green. It 
was supposed to frighten away evil spirits. The 
village houses, low, mud-walled, and thatch-roofed, 
were seen at this season at their best. Gay flowers 
grew around. Melons and pumpkins, weighted with 
fruit, ran over the walls. Nearly every roof dis- 
played a patch of vivid scarlet, for the chillies had 
just been gathered and were spread out on the 
house-tops to dry. In front of the houses were 
boards covered with sliced pumpkins and gherkins 
drying in the sun for winter use. Every court- 
yard had its line of black earthenware jars, four 
to six feet high, stored with all manner of good 
things, mostly preserved vegetables of many va- 
rieties. . . . Everyone seemed prosperous, busy, an4 
happy.” 
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situation displays it as one of the most 
striking cities of the Far East, seen from 
outside; but the few travellers who found 
their way here used to describe this as a 
miniature edition of a Chinese city, its 
broad main streets, bordered by one- 
storied houses, with tiled roofs and upturned 
eaves, looking upon open drains and backed 
by labyrinths of narrow courts and alleys. 
Smoke as well as mud and filth helps to 
befoul the streets, the chimneys belching 
out laterally after being led through the 
houses for economy of warmth. Sir J. 
MacLeavy Brown stirred an enlightened 
minister to begin the task of sweeping out 
such an Augean stable; and the Japanese 
have continued the work of renovation and 
sanitation, where still squalid native homes 
contrast with more substantial new build- 
ings. The best of these are, or have 
been, the foreign legations, rather than 
the rambling royal palaces. Through the 
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A Relic of Ancient Korea : the marble pagoda 
in the centre of Seoul 


tunnel-like gates, over which grotesque clay 
images stand sentry to scare otf evil spirits, 
an electric tramway now runs, the first 
appearance of which caused a riot among 
the superstitious natives. The most striking 
monuments of the past are a truncated 
marble pagoda, still ten stories high, a 
tortoise carved from granite, bearing up a 
style, and a great bell, eight feet across its 
mouth, that tolls noon and midnight in a 
park laid out by the city's present masters, 
who have provided it with police, schools, 
and a water-supply among other intrusions 
of civilization, including a Catholic cathe- 
dral and the seat of an Anglican bishop, 
along with Protestant ministrations mainly 
directed from America. The new barracks, 
banks, hotels, hospitals, and so forth, are 
ill congruous with the ramshackle pictur- 
esqueness of Seoul. 

The heights around, bristling with palaces, 
forts, and shrines, command a view of the 
city and of the plain of the Han, a river hard 
frozen in winter, flooded in the wet season, 
else navigable for small craft. Up it, for 
part of the way, can be made a long excur- 
sion to the countless granite peaks of the 
“ Diamond Mountains ”, where are pic- 
turesquely grouped some dozens of Buddhist 
monasteries and temples, bearing witness 
to the grandeur of this faith in bygone days. 
One 90-feet-high effigy of Buddha was 
carved out of solid rock more than a thou- 
sand years ago. The whole country is full 
of such striking scenes, as of decayed shrines 
and towns that have shrunk to insignificance 
within their ancient walls. 

The port of Seoul, connected with it by 
rail, is Chemulpho, called by the Japanese 
Jinsan, where new influences are still more 
apparent in factory chimney-stalks towering 
beside the quays, and regular streets leading 
up to stone villas with slated roofs, the 
homes of European and Japanese merchants. 
The main line leads southwards to Fusan, 
which is practically a Jap^inese town, having 
for some time been Japan’s foothold and 
garrison in the peninsula. In the opposite 
direction a railway now reaches the mainly 
Japanese settlement of Wonsan (or Gensan), 
lying beside Port Lazaref, a deep inlet of 
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A Miniature Chinese City: a street in Seoul, with “ niodei*n crjiveniences " 


Broughton Bay, one notably good harbour 
of the outer side, else not well provid'M in 
this respect, being less broken and indented 
than the western coast line. Massampo 
and Mokpo at the southern end have fair 
harbours, where the countless islands of 
this coast make navigation somewhat peri- 
lous. At these harbours are gathered 
many industrious Japanese fishermen; but, 
as already hinted, much of the scum of 
Japan’s population has drifted to the Korean 
ports, which does not make for moral im- 
provement »or for friendly amalgamation. 
On the other hand, irreconcilably patriotic 
Koreans have been moving off into Chinese 
and Russian territory. 

Northwards from Seoul, the main railway 
runs by Ping-yang (Pieijo), a centre of 
missionary work, which appears to be the 
largest city of Northern Korea and was the 
ancient capital, an honour held at one time 
by the more decayed Song-do (Kaijo); but 
as yet we know little of the inland towns 
in this country’s eight provinces. The 


terminus is at Wiju on the Yalu mouth, 
grown in importance through a bridge now 
constructed to make connection with the 
Japanese South Manchurian rails. 

We must not leave Korea without listening 
to a grave indictment brought against the 
Japanese rule here, endorsed as it is by 
some of those who at first hailed this domi- 
nation as making for progress and en- 
lightenment. The satraps sent from Japan 
gained the confidence of foreigners by 
cautious and considerate beginnings, trying 
gently to slip their yoke on this stiff-necked 
people, clinging to its old ways, while its 
passive manner of expressing political dis- 
content was to sit by thousands in gloomy 
silence, day and night, before the royal 
palace. Then, as if provoked by its pig- 
headedness and recalcitrancy, they showed 
a harsher temper in carrying out that self- 
conferred mandate for improvement. In- 
deed, if half what is said against them be 
true, they copied the very worst models of 
autocratic government, trampling on Korean 
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sentiments like England ki the bad old days 
of Oi^nge supremacy in Ireland; setting up 
a police reign of terror, like Russia in 
Poland; turning the schools into agencies 
of Japanization as Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary would have done for their subjects 
of alien blood and speech, even sometimes 
stooping to atrocities like those of Turkey’s 
pashas. The country was flooded with 
Japanese adventurers often, as already said, 
of a low class; and we may imagine how 
India would fare if its Sahibs were not 
English gentlemen, or if such heroes as 
Mr. Kipling’s musketeers were not kept in 
check here by discipline. For the immi- 
grants’ benefit, Koreans were ousted from 
the land which perhaps these rightful pro- 
prietors did not always turn to the best 
advantage. Japanese enterprise was en- 
couraged at the expense of natives certainly 
not too enterprising on their own account. 
A strict censorship of the press was stretched 
down to schoolbooks. The one newspaper 
in the Korean language was edited by a 
Japanese in the same spirit as it was at- 
tempted to edit the mind of the nation. In 
the face of official denials and stifled pub- 
licity, there is clear evidence that a meddle- 
some and suspicious police used flogging 
and other tortures not only as illegal punish- 
ments but to extract confessions; women 
and children were among the victims of 
such cruelties. The missionaries, protected 
by Japan’s desire to win merit in Europe 
and America, got off with being looked on 
askance; but their converts had some of the 
experiences of early Christian martyrdom, 
one cue for persecution being their refusal 
to bow before the picture of the sacred 
Mikado set up for adoration in schools. 
Not a few of the most intelligent youths 
sought asylum and education in the United 
States, where they could safely denounce 
the oppressors of their country. 

To balance the missionary influence the 
Japanese had brought back that banished 
leader of the Tong-haks, expected to help 
them in the hard task of Japanning the 
coimtry. But he and his fraternity after 
a time proved better patriots than partisans, 
and took to conspiring with some of the 


native Christian teachers against their Hated 
oppressors. Indeed on both sides there 
appears to have been a confluent expansion 
of sympathies, the Tong-hak enthusiasts’ 
conceptions having broadened in exile 
through intercourse with foreigners, while 
some of the converts were less impressed 
by Church doctrines than by the ideas of 
reform and education for which the missions 
made a medium. The conversion of many 
of them was but skin-deep; the great 
number of converts being in part accounted 
for by the fact that they had little religion 
of their own to be converted from. While 
the Japanese professed impartial toleration, 
they could plead some reason for looking 
askance on a ci:eed which, as expounded by 
some sects, insisted on Sabbath observance 
by a people idle enough already; and they 
were suspicious of hymns like “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers!” as inspiring against 
other than spiritual enemies. It was asserted 
that political secret societies masked them- 
selves as Christian congregations. It should 
be remembered also that a large proportion 
of the missionaries here are Americans, 
between whom and the Japanese there is a 
growing sense of antagonism, perhaps re- 
flected in the minds of their disciples. The 
Australian Dr. Morrison, for his part, so 
late as 1917, spoke of Korea as now one of 
the best-governed countries, as Lord Curzon 
had once called it the worst-governed part 
of the world; and this opinion at least goes 
to show that there are two sides to the 
question of Japan’s arbitrary administration. 

By this time Korea was so much in touch 
with the West that its patriots caught the 
phrases there in vogue as to the autonomous 
right of nations; and they hopefully sent 
delegates to Paris calling on the Peace 
Council for such consideration as was shown 
to Poland and Bohemia; but the Allies 
ignored a petition so offensive to Japan, 
Thus snubbed abroad, at home Korean 
discontent broke out boldly in the spring of 
1919 with an open declaration of liberty and 
independence, signed by more than thirty 
notables of the country. This document, as 
set forth in Mr. F, A. Mackenzie’s Korea's 
Fight for Freedom^ shows the national char- 
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act^ leavened by the new spirit of the time; 
but it passed much unnoticed in Europe, by 
the Japanese being taken more seriously. 

The nation’s “ Fight for Freedom ” was 
indeed a characteristic one. It took the 
form of a popular demonstration among 
great crowds brought together at Seoul to 
attend the ex -emperor’s funeral. The 
people simply marched about shouting out 
their national slogan Mansei^ apparently a 
variation of the Japanese Banzeiy waving 
the prohibited Korean flag, and wearing 
straw shoes as their time-honoured mark of 
mourning. Shops were shut; workmen 
went on strike; and excited school children 
played the patriotic truant. The leaders 
strictly enjoined them to use no violence. 
The Japanese, taken by surprise, hardly 
knew at first what to make of this peaceable 
rising. But their authorities presently 
undertaking to repress it here and there 
by brutal force, the demonstrators were in 
several parts of the country provoked to 
riotous scenes of bloodshed and destruction 
that gave excuse for greater severity. Some- 
thing like a reign of terror was set up by 
overwhelming military force, its cru<“lties 
specially directed against native ChrisHans, 
while the Japanese failed to justify their sus- 
picions of foreign missionaries as inspiring the 
movement. Mr. Mackenzie states that over 
16,000 persons were arrested, many being 
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Besides Korea, Japan has resolutely 
grasped other gates into mainland Asia, as 
England, in "its rising days, held footholds 
on the Continent at Calais and Bordeaux, 
and still holds Gibraltar by much the same 
title as Japan’s to its lodgments on foreign 
soil. In the following account of China, 
it will be seen how the Empire of the Rising 
Sui| has undertaken to intrude upon that 
neighbour’s vast territory; and at present 
her Government seems inclined to extend 
its spheres of interference, being even sus- 
pected of a desire to treat all China as a 
dependent province. 
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arbitrarily beaten and tortured by the police; 
and there are other white eyewitnesses to 
the outrageous violen^:e of the soldiery. 

Yet under this terrorism, representatives 
from the thirteen Korean provinces boldly 
met at Seoul to proclaim a Korean republic, 
to draw up a constitution, to appoint 
ministers, and to elect as president their 
exiled countryman. Dr. Rhee, now safe in 
America, where Washington has been made 
head-quarters of this republic in partibus. 
The would-be republicans on the spot called 
on the people to refuse paying taxes to 
Japan, which, under the nose of its own 
officials, was summoned to withdraw its 
oppressive forces from Korea. This in- 
direct appeal to the Western nations seems 
tc have fallen rather flat in the United States, 
w^here the Koreans had expected support 
from the American churches and missionary 
organizations. Their demands, however, 
found some sympathy among the Liberal 
party in Japan; and its Government now 
saw best to relax the yoke that had so galled 
Chosen, which, as one measure of concilia- 
tijfi was promised treatment no longer as 
a serf but as an equal member of the empire. 
But the Koreans appear still to keep up 
their passive resistance to change, though, 
indeed, some of them have so far learned 
lessons of Occidental culture as to take here 
and there to bomb-throwing. 


THE CONTINENT 

As signal spoil of its war with Russia, 
Japan took over a lease of the Liaotung pro- 
montory of Manchuria, which a few years 
before the Russians had wrested from 
China’s helplessness to build there the 
stronghold of Port Arthur and the com- 
mercial city of Dalny, coveted on account 
of their ice-free harbours. Port Arthur, 
taken by the Japanese after a fierce siege, 
is now a station of their fleet, where a 
museum makes an illustrative exhibition of 
the war. The more thriven place is Dalny, 
renamed Dairen, round the eastern comer of 
the promontory, an hour or so’s journey by 
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rail from Port Arthur. This well-built city 
has grown to a population of 60,000 or more, 
with hotels, banks, consulates, trams, electric 
lighting and golf-links. It is terminus of 
the railway that through Mukden connects 
with the North Chinese lines and the 
Russian one to Siberia. Here the Japanese 
have to deal with more robust subjects than 
in Korea, and may be relied on to stir up 
the native towns of the district, among which 
Liaoyang, with its Lama tower 1600 years 
old, seems to be the most ancient of Man- 
churia. Kwantung, as the Japanese pro- 
vince is styled, has a population of about 
half a million. 

Early in the Great European War, Japan 
also captured the German settlements on the 
Shantung coast; and sets up a claim to hold 
them by a “ lease ” such as all these foreign 
powers treat as bound to turn into an 
eventual freehold. Japan would fain serve 
herself heir to Germany’s designs farther 
inland, demanding mining and railroad con- 
cessions which she seems disposed to mono- 
polize against other foreigners. It seems 
as if this aggressive power proposes to play 
on the wider stage of China the same master- 
ful part as she has assumed in Korea, and 
to push so far off as Mongolia as she has 
done into Manchuria. Moreover, her occu- 
pation of the Siberian maritime provinces, 
though apologized for by the Japanese press, 
as undertaken merely in the interests of 
order, soon began to look as if the empire 
of the Rising Sun had a mind to snatch 
out of Russian distraction the spoil that had 
escaped her grasp after those victories at 
the beginning of the century. She boldly 
occupied Vladivostok and other points of 
the coast, at least to make sure of a buffer 
between herself and Red Russia, such as 
was for a time promised by the more 
moderate East Siberian Republic set up at 
Chita. Thus in various directions Japan 
feels her way to openings for the overflow 
of a population that in ten years has in- 
creased from 50 to 57 millions, already 
pressing on its means of subsistence at a 
cost lately risen three or fourfold. 

Such an acquisitive tendency has for 
some time been making a dominant factor 


both in Chinese and Japanese politics, and 
is now watched with keen interest on both 
sides of' an ocean whose title of Pacific 
seems at stake. If Japan would justify the 
pretensions which have gained for her the 
good will of Western admirers, not always 
well aware of her aims and actions, she 
should heed the appeal addressed to her 
by the journalist above quoted as pleader 
for fair play to poor Korea. 

“ The future of Japan, the future of the 
East, and, to some extent, the future of the 
world, lies in the answer to the question whether 
the militarists or the party of peaceful expan- 
sion gain the upper hand in the immediate 
future. If the one, then we shall have harsher 
rule in Korea, ^steadily increasing aggression 
in Manchuria, growing interference with China, 
and, in the end, a titanic conflict, the end of 
which none can see. Under the other, Japan 
will enter into an inheritance wider, more 
glorious, and more assured than any Asiatic 
Power has attained for centuries.” 

A cornerstone of Japan’s foreign poli^;, 
has been the alliance with Great Britain 
that, formed in 1902, revised 1905, and 
renewed 1911, in 1921 fell to be recon- 
sidered. Its former terms understood to 
be less heartily approved by the military 
than by the naval authorities, a few years 
ago it became somewhat unpopular in Japan; 
perhaps as hampering its freedom of action; 
but public opinion there seems to have 
again veered in its favour. At all events 
the renewal was pressed upon us, by the 
Mikado’s Government, while Britain had 
some hesitation in committing itself to 
back a power of so pushful proclivities, 
whose goodwill has to be balanced against 
the risk of costly quarrel ‘^^with other 
powers, or of oflFence to our own colonies, 
that, like our kinsmen in America, obsti- 
nately refuse to treat the Japanese as equals. 
The Covenants of the League of Nations 
had also to be taken into account; and all 
these considerations suggested, in any case, 
some modification of the treaty, a question 
soon shelved by the international agreement 
of 1921, already mentioned as result of the 
Washington Conference, promising so fair 
for peace in the Pacific, 
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From China to Peru ” was Johnson’s 
outlook on the world; iind our survey of 
Asia might well have begun with a country 
nourishing its largest and oldest nation, 
one that boasts a history of five thousand 
years, and that undoubtedly cultivated 
science, arts, and literature when our 
ancestors were bloodthirsty barbarians. This 
generation has expanded our grandfather’s 
belittling notion, as Leigh Hunt has it, “ of 
a people with little names, little eyes, and 
little feet, who sit in little bowers, drinking 
little cups of tea, and writing little odes 
China of late comes much in the eye of 
Europe, which, having scarcely got over 
a scare that the crowded millions Cj the 
East, once instructed and armed for con- 
quest, might overrun the '‘Vest as their 
'Tartar ancestors did in former days, found 
itself threatened with a more pressing 
danger in the jealous rivalries of its own 
naval and militaiy powers, each concerned 
to secure a share of spoil promised by 
what seemed the imminent break-up of 
an empire as unwieldy and corrupt as it 
is vast and populous. For ever}’ reason, 
then, we mi^st dwell at some length on a 
region $till imperfectly known in Europe, 
but daily becoming more familar through 
relations both of war and peace. We 
have now innumerable publications of tra- 
vellers and scholars, some of whom equal the 
Chinese themselves in acquaintance with 
what is best worth knowing of China’s past, 

^ It is, of course, difficult to verify such figures. 
On the one hand, national pride is inclined to exag- 
gerate; on the other, where population makes a basis 
of fiscal burdens, the people have an interest in 
understating their numbers. Japan, which revels in 
vot. VII. 


and Others are well qualified to speak on its 
present state. As to its future, that is a 
question of great dubiety, while of high 
importance to the world. 

The Chinese dominion, that once covered 
half of Asia, still extends over some four 
millions of square miles, an area larger than 
Europe, and has been believed to contain 
nearly a quarter of the human race. Two- 
thirds of this area belortg to the border 
dependencies of Manchuria and Mongolia, 
Turkestan and Tibet, comparatively ill- 
populated and unproductive parts of the 
efapire, hitherto useful to it chiefly as 
insulators, and now shrinking away under 
foreign aggression. These, with a total popu- 
lation roughly coi^nted at thirty millions, 
may be set aside for consideration apart. 
In China proper, known to our old writers 
as “ Cathay ”, and to its own people 
as the “ Middle Kingdom ” — the Chinese 
phrase for “ Hub of the Universe ” — is 
concentrated the bulk of the industrious 
civilization which has existed here for at 
least forty centuries. Its population was 
calculated half a century ago at over 
400,000,000; though since then this has 
in some parts diminished through inter- 
nal commotions, famines, and emigration, 
natural increase should have now brought 
it up to about the same figure, if we can 
depend on Chinese statistics; while foreign 
estimates vary down to less than 200,000,000^ . 
Ten millions or so of Chinamen ^re known 

modern statistics, is much more to be depended on 
for its calculations. The latest estimate of the 
Chinese brings them down to nearer three hundred 
millions in their own country. The present popu- 
lation of towns has usually to be guessed at. 
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to be thriving in other countries, which 
have more or less grudgingly received them; 
but in many cases the object of such emi- 
grants is to return, alive or dead, to their 
native land. The foreign residents at treaty 
ports and mission stations have been esti- 
mated at over 30,000, but this figure should 
be multiplied sixfold to include Japanese 
intruders and Russian settlers on the 
northern edges. 

The Middle Kingdom is bounded on the 
north by the Mongolian deserts and steppes, 
on the east by the plateaux of Central Asia, 
that as high mountain ranges project later- 
ally into the country to enclose the basins 
of its two great water-ways, the Yang-tse- 
kiang or Blue River, and the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River. Ho is the name denoting 
a river in the north, as kian^ in the south. 
North and south of these are two less- 
important streams, the Peiho, flowing 
through the Peking province into the Gulf 
of Pechili, and the Si-kiang, draining the 
mountain barrier of Indo-China into the 
estuary on 'which stands Canton. Maps 
on our atlas scale give no adequate idea of 
the mountainous features of much of the 
country, cut through by countless tribu- 
taries of its great streams, and by smaller 
ones that have a direct course to the sea. 
The southern half of the empire is the 
more irregularly broken by loftier eleva- 
tions. The flattest part is naturally the 
wide alluvial plain on the east side, formed 
by the silting up of those rivers, which go 
on pushing out the land so fast that cal- 
culations can be made in how many cen- 
turies China may become coterminous with 
Korea and Japan. The Yellow Sea, which 
now separates them, is so called as visibly 
discoloured by the turbid burden washed 
down from the inland ranges. Off the 
central shore is the East Sea, enclosed by 
the Loo Choo Islands. South of the large 
Island of Formosa, now Japanese territory, 
the waters are known as the China Sea, 
where another large island, Hainan, marks 
off the Gulf of Tonkin. . Most of the coast- 
line, over 2000 miles in length, is fringed 
with small islands and indented with natural 
harbours, but the only deep gulfs, besides 
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river estuaries, are at the extreme north 
and south ends. 

Extending as it does over twenty degrees 
of latitude, China has a climate which in 
general tends to greater extremes than in 
parallel parts of the Atlantic seaboard, 
while its seasons are more regularly divided 
by the south-west and north-east mon- 
soons. The south is sub- tropical, and has 
the largest share of rain, the mean fall on 
the coast being some 40 inches, nearly 
twice as much as the driest part of the 
British Isles. The north, cooled by winds 
from Siberia, has a severer winter than the 
corresponding latitudes of Europe. In the 
northern province, at the same distance 
from the Equator as Gibraltar, the rivers 
are frozen for months. At the central 
point of Shanghai the maximum tempera- 
ture reaches 100° F., while the minimum 
falls to 20° below freezing-point. The 
Chinese would need to be, as they are, 
patient both of cold and heat. In the 
mountainous districts the climate is, of 
course, conditioned by elevation and ex- 
posure. The coast is more equable through 
moist winds blowing from the Pacific Ocean. 
The seas are exposed to devastating ty- 
phoons, whose course can be predicted to 
a certain extent. Through droughts or 
floods, the land often suffers from wide- 
spread famines, decimating multitudes of 
industrious peasants. 

Before going on to examine in detail the 
features of this enormous empire, the readei 
should have an outline of the history and 
political institutions that have moulded its 
national life. Thanks to the early intro- 
duction of writing, and the Chinese respect 
for literature, there is no qation whose 
annals stretch farther back, yet not so far, 
nor so authoritatively, as to throw clear light 
on how and whence such a people came to 
settle in so large a country. 

The origin of the Chinese, indeed, is 
lost in distant obscurity.^ Their astrono- 
mical conceptions have suggested them as 
akin to the Accadian race, seen dimly 
through the mists of earliest history; and 
some authorities hold it probable that the 
conquerors of China came from that Meso- * 
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The Great Wall of China 


Photojfraph by H, G. Pontine, F.K.G S. 
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The picture includes the Patalingf gate, and gives a good idea of the character of this stupendous barrier, built over 
2000 years ago by the Emperor Chc-Hoang ti 


potamian land that may have been the first 
cradle of civilization. In any case they 
seem to have reversed the adage, “ West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way ”, 
flowing into fertile China from the eastern 
steppes, submerging the aboriginal natives, 
' and perhaps fusing with other ancient stocks 
that, througli common conditions of life, 
became developed into a marked human 
family. 

The Chinaman may be defined as a more 
gentle and polished Tartar, and certainly 
has not far to look for collateral kinsmen. 
Considerable differences of type are still 
apparent in various parts of the empire, on 
whose borders new blood is always being 
taken in, while, as usual, in the remote 
highland districts survive tribes that have 
kept themselves in savage aloofness from 


the body of civilized population. Authentic 
history accounts for a large strain of Tartar 
blood. The Chow dynasty is known to 
have existed in the days of classic Greece; 
then came a period of confusion, ended by 
the Tsin line, whose name is understood to 
be the origin of the word China. Under 
Che-Hoang-ti, the hero of this dynasty, who 
first took the title now translated as emperor, 
the Great Wall was begun, 214 B.c. Again 
the empire broke up and was harassed by 
the rude warriors of the steppes. In our 
thirteenth century it was conquered by 
Mongols, who were not insensible to the 
advantages of civilization, for their famous 
prince Kublai Khan constructed the Great 
Canal, that might well have been called a 
wonder of the world. Under him China 
came into the ken of Europe through the 
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travels of Marco Polo. Before long this 
power was replaced by the native Ming 
dynasty, which in turn became ousted by 
the Manchu race that held sway since our 
Stuart times. Occupying much the same 
position as the Normans in Saxon England, 
these foreign emperors long secured the 
reverent loyalty of the people, yet not so 
completely as to forgo a body-guard of 
Tartar warriors, who also garrisoned the 
citadels of China. Till the opening of this 
century, the two races were not allowed to 
intermarry. 

The Chinese are a submissive people, 
and their conception of the state as a huge 
family disposed them to bow before a ruler 
who was the head of their religion as wed as 
of their political organization. Their em- 
peror, “ Son of Heaven ”, looked on as a 
living idol, was supposed to direct all affairs 
of state from his imposing seclusion, out of 
which he never emerged unless swaddled 
in ceremony. Yet it is hard to say how 
far such a despot was independent of the 
tyrannous custom that made the force of 
his authority; a succession of young and 
incompetent emperors of late must have 
affected the constitution; and it is known 
how in our time the reins of power were 
snatched from the hands of the sovereign 
by a palace clique. In any case, he ruled 
with the advice and assistance of a council, 
and of several Boards of Public Service, 
War, Rites, &c., answering to our ministries, 
each of six members, who were Chinese and 
Tartar in equal numbers. A peculiar in- 
stitution was the Board of Censure, which 
in theory ought to be the flywheel of the 
machine of government. This body, whose 
name may be literally translated “ The 
Court that watches over all ”, had fifty-six 
members, half of them Tartars, who should 
act as tribunes of the people, even to the 
extent of criticizing the emperor’s own acts, 
while they themselves might be called to 
account for neglect of duty. One of them 
was appointed to be constantly in attendance 
on the sovereign; others seem to have had 
the function of travelling about in disguise 
to observe the conduct of his satraps. 
General Tscheng-ki-Tong assures us that 


nothing could warp such emissaries from 
rectitude, and that history offered numerous 
examples of their outspoken fidelity in the 
face of death. But when we consider the 
general corruption of Chinese officialdom, 
and the fact that these surveillants were 
paid directly by the emperor, we must fear 
that their check upon his power came to be 
not very efficient in our age, whatever it may 
have been in purer times; and as to lower 
officials, it is generally believed among 
Europeans that the espionage of the censors 
was chiefly directed to taxing the spoil of 
misgovernment. This is not the only point 
in which Chinese theory and practice prove 
widely different. It seems most probable 
that the cumbrous machine of government 
worked mainly by its own momentum, but 
that, within certain limits, it might be 
directed by any strong hand on or near the 
throne. 

The power seated at Peking was ramified 
through the provinces by a hierarchy of 
viceroys, governors, and prefects, down to 
unofficial councils of village elders. Offices, 
in theory the reward of intellectual and 
administrative qualities, were usually ob- 
tained by bribery and intrigue. The vice- 
roys, who in some cases controlled two or 
three provinces, possessed a great measure 
of independence, so long as they could 
retain the favour of the emperor or of the 
ruling junto. Distance alone from the 
remote capital would hinder interference 
with them; but it appears :that European 
innovations, such as the telegraph and the 
supply of an imperial revenue through the 
Maritime Customs, went towards strength- 
ening the power of the central government. 
Something like home rule had prevailed in 
each province, where the taxes were mainly 
expended for local purposes or wasted in 
official corruption, the authorities being 
much left to themselves on condition of 
letting a certain proportion of their receipts 
filter to Peking. A large part of the pro- 
vincial tribute consisted of corn sent to 
the capital. The people on the whole were 
not heavily taxed; but the mandarins were 
accused of injustice in particular cases, a 
special grievance being the inland likin 
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barriers set up for the collection of customs 
at so many points that trade could be made 
to pay repeated toll, with continual wrangling 
against arbitrary exactions. Our Govern- 
ment agreed with the Chinese for the 
abolition of the likin customs in considera- 
tion of an increased import duty; but it 
seems questionable if the emperor had 
power thoroughly to carry out such an 
abolition. In any case only some tithe of 
the proceeds of taxation proved available 
for the imperial power, which thus had 
scanty means of bringing itself to bear 
either for oppression or for the general 
good. 

The best working institution in Imperial 
China, forced upon the country through 
the interest Britain acquired in its revenue, 
pledged to us as indemnity, was the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, that under the late Sir 
Robert Hart had, for two generations, 
collected the duties at the open ports, 
incidentally performing other services, such 
as lighting the coast and putting down 
smugglers. This service was officered by 
Europeans, and bound to Western prin- 
ciples, with results such as to convince the 
Chinese that honesty is the best policy in 
one branch of public affairs, while the I'^'x^ady 
revenue thus collected offered a security to 
European creditors for a nati^mal debt. A 
larger return is now yielded by a salt- tax, 
also under foreign supervision; and of late 
China’s chief source of revenue has been, 
if it can be collected, a land-tax yielding a 
hundred millions of dollars. 

The country had hitherto profited less 
by the services of European officers engaged 
to reorganize its military and naval forces, 
since in thes^ matters Chinese pride would 
not submit to be schooled by men whom it 
scornfully tried to regard as barbarians, and 
at whose hands it was loath to accept even 
the lessons enforced by adversity. Its want 
of military power was quite out of propor- 
tion to the extent and weight of its rule, 
depending upon force of custom rather than 
of arms. This people is not of such a 
martial temper as the Japanese; and its late 
sovereigns, whose power depended on force, 
had not cared to steel it to soldiering. A 



A Wealthy Manchu Man and Wife in Festive Dress 

local militia, as ill-armed as ill-trained, 
could be raised by the viceroys for any 
temporary emergency. What may be called 
the nucleus of a standing army was chiefly 
the Tartar troops, some tens of thousands 
strong, that, scattered over the empire, 
guarded the interests of the dynasty; in 
recent times there had been also kept in 
pay a considerable body of Chinese soldiers. 
Even these regular soldiers were imperfectly 
equipped, matchlock fire-arms and bows 
making part of their armament, and some 
regiments depending on a motley uniform 
in imitation of a tiger’s skin to strike terror 
into their enemy. The Chinese are said 
to have discovered gunpowder indepen- 
dently; but while Europe had been perfecting 
the means of destruction to a point that 
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seems likely to make war impossible, their 
most elfective contribution to artillery was 
represented by stink-pots, hand-grenades 
charged with suffocating combustibles, not 
very deadly to fighters whose shells and 
bullets kill thousands of -yards away. Their 
generals, as a rule, were quite incompetent, 
excelling in no martial quality but haughti- 
ness. Yet, when well led, the Chinaman 
has shown himself an excellent soldier; and 
such food for powder is so abundant that 
China should become a formidable military 
power now that she begins to recognize the 
conditions of modern warfare. 

In its dealings with the outside world, 
China had for some time back attempted to 
carry out an obstinate policy of exclusion. 
It was not always so: Marco Polo was 
kindly received; the early Portuguese and 
other traders were encouraged; Catholic 
missionaries were at first welcomed. P’or 
a change of attitude towards the “ foreign 
devils ” must be blamed the insolent man- 
ners of strangers, as convinced of their own 
superiority as the Chinese themselves, but 
not so bland in their self-complacency. 
Our British zeal to force the benefits of 
commerce and Christianity on the Far East 
proved ill-pleasing to the Chinese, who had 
a real grievance in the opium habit fostered 
among them for the profit of India. The 
opium war of 1840 was not such a black 
business as it is sometimes painted; but in 
truth the casus belli might have been a more 
honourable one to us. All along, mis- 
understandings and quarrels came to be 
exasperated by the difficulty of access to 
the centre of power in China. Two em- 
bassies in the reign of George III had been 
received at the court of Peking in an un- 
satisfactory manner, and to the Chinese 
their errand was represented as a tribute- 
bearing which seemed the only fit inter- 
course between the Son of Heaven and 
those outer barbarians. It came as a sore 
blow to Chinese arrogance when the bar- 
barians easily proved their masters in battle. 
Hong-Kong was ceded to us, and five other 
ports were opened to British commerce. 
In 1856 China had so far recovered her 
defiant mood that a fresh war was provoked. 


this time against Britain and France as 
allies, and after four years, with a term of 
intermission, it ended by the taking of 
Peking. Another quarrel with France fol- 
lowed in 1883, when again China found her 
obsolete armament at a disadvantage. One 
concession after another was wrung from 
the reluctant power that vainly strove to be 
left in proud isolafion from the intruding 
world. The opening of fresh treaty ports, 
now some dozens in number; the establish- 
ment of embassies at Peking; the sending 
of envoys to Europe; the right, long con- 
tested, of audience with the throne, were 
successively conceded; and Chinese arro- 
gance retired into the background before 
Chinese astuteness, aiming to hamper by 
policy what could not be repelled by arms. 

In the meantime the empire had been 
shaken by violent internal commotions 
raging side by side with foreign war. In 
1850 began the Taiping insurrection against 
the Manchurian dynasty, that kept a great 
part of the country in turmoil for nearly 
fifteen years, and was not put down till 1865, 
when to restore order the services of General 
Gordon and other officers had been lent by 
the British Government, on the policy of 
bolstering up the imperial government as 
the lesser of two evils. Mohammedan 
rebellions in Yunnan and in Turkestan had 
also to be lingeringly suppressed; and the 
slow mind of the Chinese Government 
awoke to the fact that it had much to learn 
from the foreigner in the arts of war. 

Its efforts at modern armament were put 
to a rude test in 1894, when China engaged 
in a struggle with Japan, a nation that had 
more clearly and intelligently recognized the 
superiority of Europe, not avowing blind 
conceit to stifle improvement. Both by 
land and sea the Chinese were rapidly and 
disgracefully defeated. The soreness of this 
humiliation revived the national ill-will to 
foreigners, who had now lodged themselves 
firmly in the country once so jealous of 
intrusion. The Germans appeared upon 
the coast; the Russians began to unmask 
deep-laid schemes for aggrandizement at the 
expense of China. When Germany took 
excuse to seize Kiaochow, Russia occupied 
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Port Arthur, and Britain laid hands on the 
harbour of Wei-hai-wei, while the French 
helped themselves to a port on the promon- 
tory opposite Hainan, and went on pushing 
their pretensions from former dependencies 
of China, annexed by them on its southern 
side. Cause for quarrel was often afforded 
in insults to foreigners among the ignorant 
populace, sometimes by the murder of 
travellers, more often of missionaries whose 
own indiscretion was apt to be irritating to 
popular superstition. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
tumults in the provinces about the capital, 
chiefly stirred up by a secret society calling 
itself the “ Harmonious Fists — a qudnt 
title we have translated as “ Boxers ” — ^also, 
it is said, by fanatical Buddhist monks. 


% 

brought about cruel massacres of missionary 
families and native converts, the authorities 
being in many cases unwilling, or perhaps 
unable, to interfere, though in the central 
and southern provinces the viceroys had 
power to hold disorder in check. How far 
the central government designed to use 
this popular movement against the foreigners 
may be held uncertain. Certain violent 
spirits in the ruling family had made a 
puppet of the Emperor, a weak-minded 
young man, who seems to have shown some 
liberal tendencies; and it is understood that 
he was for a time a prisoner in the hands of 
his aunt, the arrogant and passionate 
Empress-Dowager, who took this rising as 
a tool against the encroaching foreigners; 
though the patriotic fury of the Boxers was 
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The Wall of the Tartar City, Peking 


Photnu'raph by H. G. Ponting. F.R.G.S. 


The capital consists ot two main parts, walled off from each other: the Chinese or business quarter, and the inner or Tartar 
city, whose massive barrier b shown above. Within the latter are the residences of officials, as well as the “Street of Foreigrn 
Nations", containing: the Legations of European powers. In the heart of all is the Imperial Palace, jealously secluded until 
broken into by the allied forces in iqoo. 
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far from loyal to the Manchu dynasty. 
Several native reformers were executed or 
exiled. Anti-foreign feeling certainly got 
the upper hand at Peking. The German 
ambassador was murdered amid a wholesale 
butchery of native converts and their 
teachers. The European community be- 
came closely besieged in the legation 
quarter; and for a time Europe was horrified 
by belief in a general slaughter. A force 
of mixed nationalities, hastily pushed to the 
rescue, came in time to relieve this hard- 
pressed garrison. The Chinese Govern- 
ment took to flight. The English, French, 
Russian, German, and Japanese troops, who 
had been gathered to the scene of confla- 
gration, were put under command of Count 
Waldersee; but international jealousies could 
hardly be dissembled, and more than once 
these ill-joined allies had almost come to 
blows with each other, while some of them 
recklessly plundered and destroyed in the 
palaces of the overrun city. The Chinese 
soldiers they easily dealt with; but more 
serious proved the resistance of Chinese 
diplomacy, armed with the cunning to play 
off one covetous Christian power against 
another, their own hands held by a fear that 
the ruin of the common enemy might 
involve the whole civilized world in war. 
Meanwhile the difficulties of the country 
were increased by the huge indemnity 
(^65,000,000) demanded by these collective 
plaintiffs, in addition to the debt already 
incurred to Japan, and that held by former 
European creditors. 

Such a succession of blows could not 
but shake at once the Chinese Government 
and the self-satisfaction of the people, 
whose apathy, their innate conservatism, 
and the very vastness of the empire made 
China slow to move. In certain quarters, 
in the ports, among the merchants, and 
through the influence of travelled China- 
men, a better appreciation of Western 
civilization, at least in its material aspects, 
began to make way , Rail way s were suffered , 
telegraph wires were extended over the 
empire, ships and steamboats were bought, 
modern arms manufactured, soldiers trained 
by foreign officers, reforms were talked of 


or grudgingly introduced into a country 
which, with its walled cities and want of 
roads, has been compared by more than 
one writer to mediaeval Europe, and is 
now stirred by an intellectual movement 
like that of the Renaissance. 

To this movement a marked impetus 
came through the success of Japan in its 
war with Russia. “ Young China ” asked 
itself whether such a huge power need 
be dependent on the instructors that had 
given it such rough lessons. Leaders were 
the students sent abroad in increasing 
numbers for education in Japan, Europe, 
and America, where their eyes could not 
fail to be opened to the deficiencies of their 
own country. They supplied teachers for the 
schools that sprang up numerously, when 
in 1905 the Government abolished the 
system of examination in Chinese classics 
that for ages had stifled intellect, and began 
to concern itself about more rational educa- 
tion. Newspapers are no new things in 
China, an official gazette claiming to have 
existed for a thousand years; but now they 
multiplied in the chief towns, taking a 
remarkably bold tone of criticism in matters 
both of religion and politics. Foreign 
literature appeared in translations; and 
Young China showed a relish for socialistic 
sentiment as well as sensational fiction. 
The national drama, whose stock hitherto 
had varied between puerile legends and 
obscene buffoonery, took a new tone of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Fresh secret soci- 
eties, a marked feature of Chinese life, be- 
came hotbeds of agitation. The change 
most evident to foreigners was a stir of 
discontent and vague desire that might end 
in disruption of this invertej^rate empire, 
but most certainly was inflaming a strong 
national feeling against outside interference. 
China was awakening from her long sleep. 

At first, the aroused Government seemed 
not unwilling to foster this birth of reform 
by taking steps towards , making itself more 
efficient. Reforms were promised more 
freely than put into practice, every attempt 
being hampered by want of money and by 
official dishonesty. In 1906 a commission 
was sent abroad to report on the constitur 
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tion of Occidental nations, from which it 
was thus recognized that China had some- 
thing to learn. In 1909 Provincial Assem- 
blies were summoned, as prelude to a 
National Parliament promised after a delay 
of a few years. But these local bodies, like 
the essays in popular representation that 
preluded the French Revolution, proved 
open flood-gates for dammed up discontent, 
that may well have scared the despotism 
of Peking to a reactionary mood. How far 
the Government remained in earnest about 
carrying out the aspirations spreading among 
its subjects seems uncertain; history must 
here grope blindly among the obscurity 
of palace cabals and intrigues. This much 
may be taken as clear, that for a generation 
the Empress Tseu-Hsi had been the domi- 
nating spirit of the throne which, as the 
former sovereign’s widow, she usurped for 
her nephew, then a child who never grew 
to much manhood; and thus the masterful 
woman prolonged her regency so as again 
to play the chief part at this crisis of Chinese 
affairs. Accused of crimes and vices as well 
as unscrupulous love of power, she is sup- 
posed to have been intermittently under 
the influence of princes of the imperial 
family and of menial favourites. Wbat is 
known of her later policy points to a vacil- 
lation between bigoted hatred of the for- 
eigner and recognition of the need for 
reforms, moving a see-saw policy in which 
rival advisers were in turn honoured and 
disgraced. Advice was also not wanting 
from Japanese prompters, who took a part 
both before and behind the scenes of 
Chinese politics. On all hands there was 
a spurt of desire for progress, one fruit of 
it being the admission of Chinese to the 
highest offices, hitherto monopolized by 
the dominant Manchus. The reform most 
actively pushed under more than one vice- 
roy was a better armed and disciplined army 
to take the place of the Tartar “ Banner- 
men ” that had been guards for the dynasty. 

In 1908 the Dowager Empress and the 
puppet Emperor died within a day or two 
of each other, a coincidence noted with 
whispered suspicion. After them died the 
Emperor’s widow, beheved to have been 
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less hostile to innovations. By arrange- 
ment among the Manchu princes, the titular 
successor was a child not three years old, 
w^hose father became regent in a topsy- 
turvy manner of inheritance that to us 
seems a Chinese puzzle. The regent pro- 
mised reforms, and some hesitating steps 
were taken n that direction. The new 
constitution, with Parliament, Cabinet, and 
Budget, was announced as on the stocks, 
to be launched in a year or two. As a 
first instalment, a Senate of two hundred 
notables was called together at Peking, 
when it made a sign of the times that its 
members remained standing instead of 
humbly prostrating themselves before the 
presence of the prince. 

Besides the Manchus and their adherents, 
two main parties now divided the nation, 
0!ie more or less willing to accept measures 
of moderate reform under a constitutional 
monarchy, the other eager for radical 
changes, for the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty, and for a republican government. 
The friction of these two aims, with their 
sub-factions, generated such heat as in- 
fl^.med Girondins and Jacobins. The first 
was stronger in the north, the second in 
the south, while all over the country it 
had zealous propagandists in most of the 
Students educated abroad or under foreign 
influences, and increasingly in America 
rather than in father Western lands. American 
missionary colleges established at Peking, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Foochow, with the 
schools branching from them, had helped 
to popularize the republican ideal. The 
“ Upsetters ”, as they called themselves, 
differed from the Boxers in professing no 
ill-will to foreigners, from whose example 
they drew inspiration: America and France 
were much in their eyes as republican models, 
and among the thousand newspapers that 
quickly sprang up for Chinese readers the 
most violent organ was a paper published 
in Paris. 

This party’s chief. Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, was 
a Christian convert, brought up partly in 
Hawaii, then returning to China, where 
he studied medicine at Hong-Kong under 
British teachers. Nearly twenty years he 
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spent in stirring up the secret discontent 
of his countrymen, and playing the mis- 
sionary of Chinese freedom over the world. 
One incident in an adventurous career was 
his being seized while on a visit to London 
and held prisoner at the Chinese Legation 
in Portland Place; but, this unjustifiable 
act coming to light, his friends had him 
released. In the millions of Chinamen 
living abroad he found ready proselytes 
and willing contributors to the cause he 
had at heart, a revolution that was to make 
China great and free and happy. He 
preached a socialism that has not thriven 
in other republics, but which in China, 
he maintained, would have every chance 
of success: its fertile soil, increased ten- 
fold in value by the reform of adminis- 
tration and the improvement of communi- 
cations, was to pass to the Government, 
that could use that increase for the general 
good. Some form of socialism made part 
of the Young China’s aspirations, and the 
movement also showed itself up to date in 
calling forth a claim for women’s rights, 
several women being even elected as mem- 
bers of the Provincial Assembly at Canton. 

While Sun-Yat-Sen had to keep himself 
in hiding or in exile, strikes, riots, and 
spasmodic risings marked the seething of 
disaffection. Bandits and pirates took 
advantage of the general disorder. The 
secret societies multiplied their numbers 
and activities. Unpopular officials were 
threatened or attacked with bombs. A song 
in which the Emperor was denounced as 
a wolf, and Wellington and Napoleon were 
oddly bracketed as heroes of liberty, be- 
came popular as the Marseillaise of the 
movement. The cutting of pigtails spread 
as badge of the revolutionists. The Govern- 
ment, taking alarm, proposed to hasten the 
assemblage of Parliament. Then, in 1911, 
after spasmodic risings, a formidable in- 
surrection broke out at Wuchang on the 
Yangtse, spreading like wildfire over most 
of the country, till the imperial power went 
to pieces in all but the region of Peking. 
The rebellion seems to have exploded pre- 
maturely, and might have been crushed 
by the new army had its leaders been more 


devoted to the Manchu dynasty than awake 
to the signs of the times. Before the end 
of the year, an Assembly of Deputies from 
nearly all the provinces met at the old 
capital, Nanking, and elected Sun-Yat-Sen 
as President of a Chinese Republic. 

The Manchu princes had seen nothing 
for it but to put their authority into the 
hands of Yuan-Shi-Kai, a Chinaman of 
mandarin rank, who had gained reputation 
as a soldier and a viceroy, with vicissitudes 
of court favour; his most notable service 
being in the formation of the new army. 
This Chinese Cromwell’s character and 
motives came to be very diversely judged. 
Some extolled him as a strong clear-sighted 
man, able and willing to set China on the 
way of orderly progress; others saw in 
him a selfish opportunist, taking his chance 
for ambition in the distractions of the 
country; perhaps both views were partly 
right. He is accused of having backed 
the last feeble Emperor in schemes for 
reform, then betrayed him to his aunt and 
become a tool of her usurpation till in turn 
he fell into disgrace. Now put by the 
court into a practical dictatorship, he seems 
to have acted in his own interests, but it 
is hard for us to unravel his motives in a 
complicated state of affairs that might have 
tried the most experienced statesman. 

With a strong and loyal army he assailed 
the rebel forces on the Yangtse, where they 
were commanded by General Li-Yuan- 
Hung, a rival whose conduct also has lain 
open to question, though he is generally 
taken as more of a disinterested patriot. 
After some fighting, and a good deal of 
negotiation, the two generals came to terms 
of dividing power, Yuan as President and 
Li as Vice-president of the Republic, not 
a bad arrangement if honestly intended to 
consolidate the inevitable revolution by the 
union of two chief parties. The Manchu 
Empire was sacrificed without more ado, 
the child Emperor being forced by Yuan 
to abdicate, and the tottering dynasty over- 
thrown at a stroke that made all Chinamen 
free and equal. Sun-Yat-Sen, for his part, 
stood aside in order to secure unity and 
the formal abolition of the monarchy, Yuan 
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taking his place as Provisional President. 
The time-honoured yellow dragon standard 
was replaced by a flag on the United States 
model) with five varicoloured stripes for 
the Middle Kingdom and its dependencies. 

An Assembly now met at Peking to con- 
firm this settlement. Reforms were pushed 
on; a small foreign loan was with difficulty 
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clouded by political storms. The Repub- 
lican majority tried to curb the authority 
of the President, who showed a disposition 
to play Napoleon rather than Washington 
with a constitution mainly modelled on 
that of France. No doubt the unpractised 
legislators were ill to manage and much 
given to idle talking*. The troubles of the 
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This is the oldest observatory in the world, and was founded by Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. When Peking 
was looted In 1900 some of the finest of these instruments were seized by the Germans and taken to Potsdam. By a special 
provision of the Treaty of Versailles Germany undertook to restore these treasures to China, and to defray all expenses 
of their reinstatement zn situ. 


gained to grease the rusty wheels of govern- 
ment; and in 1913 met the first Chinese 
Parliament, a Senate representing the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by the people on a re- 
stricted franchise, voters being qualified as 
owners of property, tax-payers, and literates. 
The opening was with much ceremony, 
the day observed as a national holiday; 
it was noted as a sign of the times that most 
of the members wore European dress. But 
the apparent general satisfaction was soon 


time offered Yuan some excuse for high- 
handedness, including the summary execu- 
tion of two generals without trial, and such 
a Cromwellian coup (Tdtat as the purging 
of the turbulent Parliament, when bribery 
and intimidation had failed to tame it. 
Confirmed in the Presidency by what seems 
a shackled election, he hardly durst stir 
out of the palace from which he exercised 
an uneasy dictatorship, threatened by 
attempts at assassination. His main diffi- 
culty was want of money, for which he 
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treated at length with a syndicate of foreign 
powers, who in the convulsion of China 
saw little security for a loan, whereby the 
republican patriots feared to find their 
country’s freedom more heavily fettered. 
The unpaid soldiers broke out in mutinies, 
and were suspected of being disposed to 
restore the imperial family, still living in 
stately seclusion at Peking. In spite of 
parliamentary protest. Yuan’s Government 
signed a contract for a foreign loan. This 
was signal for a fresh revolt of the pro- 
vinces, whose delegates, assembled at Shang- 
hai, pronounced the deposition of Yuan. 
His obedient army, however, served him 
to scatter the loose forces of the Opposition 
with much slaughter and havoc, and to 
hold himself master at Peking. Before a 
triumphant Conservative reaction Sun-Yat- 
Sen and other leaders of the Republicans 
were fain to fly to Japan, with a price set 
on their heads, leaving China for the most 
part in a state almost of anarchy. 

Thus the new constitution went to wreck 
at its launch. Yuan, confirmed in the title 
of President, having dissolved the pro- 
vincial and local councils as well as Parlia- 
ment, took up his quarters in the For- 
bidden City, hitherto sanctum of the 
Manchu dynasty. His power rested on 
the army, and want of money to keep it 
loyal became pressing when he failed to 
raise a loan in America, while the group 
of European powers that had financed him 
found too much to do with their money 
nearer home. After a year or two it began 
to be given out that he found a republic 
unworkable, so saw best to restore the 
throne in his own person. With true 
Chinese duplicity he professed himself 
unwilling to reign, yielding to entreaty, 
and so forth; but the end of this nolo 
episcopari farce was the announcement that 
he meant to exchange the title of President 
for that of Emperor. Such a storm of 
disapproval, however, was raised, that he 
had to withdraw this pretension behind 
another cloud of fine phrases; yet too late 
to prevent a wide revolt against his power. 
Province after province rose to proclaim 
its independence; and China was again 
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plunging into a welter of revolution, when 
Yuan died suddenly in 1916. 

He was succeeded by the more popular 
Vice-president, Li Yuan Hung, under whom 
the Chinese Republic went staggering on, 
burdened by an ever-increasing load of 
debt. The Government was able to raise 
a small internal loan; but much of its 
revenue is hypothecated to foreign creditors 
who have supplied the means for China’s 
apparatus of civilization. Schools, war- 
ships, railways had to be provided at in- 
creasing cost, the nat'on being held together 
mainly by the force of an army that must 
be paid before all, else the rulers would 
be overthrown by mutiny and the country 
flooded by bandits. So poor seems the 
security of its credit, that a land naturally 
so rxh finds it difficult to raise the money 
of which it stands in such need. Instead 
of sending tribute to Peking, many of the 
provinces themselves took to demanding 
subsidies from the central Government, 
more and more unable to make its power 
felt through the general dislocation. 

In 1917 dissensions again ripened to 
civil war. While China declared itself 
against Germany, its own rulers were at 
odds. A military coup d'etat proclaimed 
the restoration of the imperial dynasty; 
but this attempt came to naught. At 
Canton, the southern republicans, led by 
Sun-Yat-Sen, once more raised their stan- 
dard of independence. The whole body 
politic seemed going to pieces, and no 
strong hand was able to seize control. The 
European War dried up the resource of 
loans, and such driblets as came in went 
wasted among corrupt and inexperienced 
administrators. Railway and* other public 
works were stopped by want of funds. 
Governors and generals acted independently, 
several provinces declaring themselves neu- 
tral between the Southern and the Northern 
Parliaments, neither fully representing the 
nation. Assisted as it was by the advice 
of the late Dr. Morrison, an Australian 
who, beginning with humorous contempt, 
had, as Times correspondent, developed a 
sympathetic regard for the Chinese, the 
Peking Government could not gain general 
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authority, and, after two or three years, fell 
under the domination of a military party 
accused of favouring or complying with the 
aggressive designs of Japan. This neigh- 
bour’s readiness to take advantage of Chinese 
weakness was resented by a widespread 
boycott of Japanese goods; but the dis- 
tracted nation seemed in no case to resist 
the pressure of foreign interference. 

On this side of the world seemed to be 
reflected the calamitous anarchy then pre- 
vailing in Mexico. A corruptly packed 
Parliament at Peking had probably little to 
say in presidential and ministerial changes 
that kept the Government’s policy un- 
settled. There came to the front Marshal 
Tuan Chi-jui, heading what was called the 
Anfu party, understood to be under the 
thumb of Japan. Against it rose up a 
Chihli party, that found a champion in 
Chang Tso-lin, who, as military governor 
of Manchuria, had there kept order and 
held an army in loyal discipline. In 1920 
he and other generals moved towards 
Peking, to the consternation of its citizens 
dreading indiscriminate sack and slaughter 
at the hands of the unpaid soldiery, some 
of them no better than half-drilled bandits; 
nor was the foreign community witiiout 
uneasiness. The President shilly-shallying 
between the two factions, Tuan drew out 
to meet the Chihli forces, and was deci- 
sively beaten, some of his own troops turn- 
ing against him on the field; then the fugi- 
tives found the gates of Peking shut against 
them. Tuan acknowledged his defeat by 
resigning office; and Chang Tso-lin entered 
the capital as leader of a revolution carried 
out with less disturbance than had been 
feared, yet wiA a certain amount of looting 
and disorder. 

Throughout all those commotions the 
young ex-Emperor was growing into his 
teens in palatial seclusion, treated with 
obeisance if not with obedience, and en- 
dowed by the Government with a revenue 
that kept up his ceremonial surroundings 
on an unrepublican scale. He is under- 
stood to have been carefully educated under 
several tutors, one of then an English uni- 
versity man, and before long he may be 
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capable of snatching authority from the 
snapdragon dissensions of Peking: marriage 
to the daughter of th- President has been 
suggested as step towards a restored throne. 
I'here all changes of military authority 
seemed to make little difference in the 
chronic quarrelling and corruption, and in 
apparent subservience to Japanese influ- 
ence. In the south the more heartily re- 
publican faction consolidated itself afresh, 
with Sun-Yat- Sen’s head lifted up again as 
a democratic President; but this Govern- 
ment also had to struggle for power against 
enemies in its own regions. All over the 
shattered empire, indeed, a welter of hos- 
tility defied law and order. A million or 
so of soldiers were on foot, in separate 
armies under several Tuchims, or provincial 
governors, who, acting independently and 
often turning their arms against each other, 
took promiscuous plunder as the main means 
of keeping their soldiery together; and 
smaller brigand bands followed their ex- 
ample. Several provinces were further 
afflicted by widespiead famine and by an 
epHemic of cholera. Both northern and 
southern Governments, at their wit’s end 
for money, were concerned to keep the good 
opinion of the Western nations in hopes of 
a supply by loans that now began to run dry: 
as for taxes, it w^as easier to propose than 
to enforce them. In this parlous state, at 
the end of 1921, we must leave China with 
prospects darkly clouded, like those of 
other lands broken up by sudden revolu- 
tion. 

The constitution of this state and the 
character of the people have always been 
such a puzzle to us that it is hard to reckon 
the force or the direction of commotions 
throwing China into a social cataclysm. 
Cumbrous and complicated institutions are 
here so dovetailed into one another, and so 
cemented by use and wont, that the edifice 
may stand firm through storms sweeping 
away some of its most imposing features. 
On the other hand, such an unwieldy state 
is so little homogeneous, in some respects, 
that it may well prove fissiparous, splitting 
up into several nations; a dividing-line for 
two has long been marked in the differences 
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between north and south. What concerns 
us most is our future position in a land 
on which we have forced ourselves as un- 
welcome intruders. 

The fact that of late in those internal 
disturbances the lives and property of 
foreigners have usually been respected, and 
that bankrupt China has made desperate 
efforts at meeting her obligations to foreign 
creditors, should not conceal from us that 
her Western arousers have earned little 
gratitude from her unless for further favours 
possibly to come. The foreigner, she sees, 
has helped to benefit her mainly in his own 
interest. For the nation that has taken a 
leading part in exploiting her, the bland 
professions of the mandarin may m^'.sk a 
special dislike, often betrayed by coarse 
insults and occasional outbursts of violence 
from the lower classes. The Briton’s blunt 
manners and amused indiffertnce to the 
feelings of a people, among whom our chief 
care has been haste to get rich and turn our 
backs on them, are ill calculated to endear 
us to men ignorantly proud of their own 
traditions and achievements. To under- 
stand how the Chinese look on the traders 
of Shanghai or Hankow, let us suppose that 
our empire had fallen from its high estate 
into a dotage in which it had been repeatedly 
attacked by, say, German fleets and armies; 
that by superior equipment, discipline, and 
organization these assailants had fixed them- 
selves in privileged areas at our best ports, 
or even in inland towns; that they had 
wrested concessions and immunities from 
the helplessness of our rulers; that they 
had worked upon our sacred temples and 
stately palaces outrages worse than the 
havoc of Louvain and Rheims; that they 
had forced upon us the introduction of 
German beer and tobacco in which to 
drown our humiliation; that from their 
flourishing settlements they had spread 
over the country missionaries to preach the 
Kultur from which they claimed to draw 
such advantages; that they daily provoked 
us by exhibitions of their foreign ways 
and customs at our doors, and by sneering 
or smiling at our own time-honoured notions 
of fitness; while in their land and its colonies 


our emigrants were scowled at or hounded 
out as pariahs — in such a case what love 
should we cherish for so pushing strangers, 
and might not our ragged urchins be ready 
to cry “ foreign devil ” after any one of 
them caught peeping curiously about a 
British village.^ 

Among discordant guesses at the future, 
more than one writer foresees how “ China 
is shortly to become so formidable that her 
voice will be the voice of the master, who 
has many old scores to settle up Roused 
from her long lethargy, she now stirs 
herself to ask more loudly why she should 
not follow the example of regeneration set 
her by Japan. This country was never so 
far gone in paralysis not to have plenty of 
active and hardy manhood as stuff for 
victories both of war and peace, if the 
people could but find and follow such 
leaders as have won prosperous indepen- 
dence for the islands of the Rising Sun. 
Meanwhile “ Hands off!” is Japan’s strong 
hint to the Western rivals that have to 
content themselves with scrambling for the 
least share of China’s commerce, into which 
the Japanese keep on pushing themselves 
with dominant activity; and the power that 
was once foremost in schooling her now 
stands in some danger of being shoved aside 
from what Britain, for her part, would hold 
as an “ open door ”. Japan herself takes 
a high tone with her backward neighbour 
that provokes Chinese pride, and may any 
day lead to another war in which the 
unwieldy mass of China might be brought 
to bear with more effect than marked her 
former disaster. At all events, Europe 
being distracted and exhausted by war, for 
a time no foreign power but 5apan is likely 
to be able for interference with this great 
empire turned republic, which seems too 
truly described as “ a huge, helpless jelly- 
fish, with disconnected nerve-ganglia, and 
not even the rudiments of a backbone”. 
Yet there are those disposed to think that 
here may be re-enacted the story of the 
hare and the tortoise, since in Japan’s case 
reform was imposed from above, but in 
China’s has been stirred by a wholesome 
popular movement against its ineflSdent 
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rulers; and if Japanese quality could be 
interfused with Chinese quantity, no power 
in the world would be able to dictate to 
such a new civilization. 

Mr. J. O. P. Bland, however, a close 
observer of China, in his recent book on 
these Far Eastern lands, thus sums up a 
most unpromising account of its present 
position, which might be a warning to other 
peoples in too great haste to change their 
character and customs. 

“ After eight years of that Republic which 
was to demonstrate the patriotism of the classes 
and the self-governing capacity of the masses, 
China has reached a condition of affairs which 
causes most of her people to sigh for the com- 
paratively honest days of the Empress Dowager. 
Neither of the so-called Governments of the 
North and South makes any pretence of tr}'ing 
to govern; both are nothing more than groups 
of officials, each struggling at all costs to feather 
Its own nest, before the bankruptcy of the 
country shall compel the inevitable interven- 
tion of the foreign Powers. Education, which 
was to have been the Republic’s first care, is 
either completely neglected or left to the initi- 
ative of public-spirited scholars and local gentr^ . 
With the exception of the Customs, Post-office, 
and Salt revenues, collected under the super- 
vision of foreigners, which form the security of 
China’s foreign debts, the Central Govern- 
ment’s revenues from the proviilces are small 
and precarious. With regard to such internal 
matters as the administration of justice, the 
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regulation of trade, opium-growing, and miK« 
tary equipment, each province goes its inde- 
pendent way, either asserting complete rights 
of autonomy or maintaining polite relations 
with the capital as each Governor may think 
fit.” 

What chiefly strikes other sojourners is 
the way in which Chinese life smooths 
down into its ordinary stagnation after 
being for a moment ruffled by broils of 
province with province, general with general. 
These local wars have as yet steered clear 
of the foreign settlements. For the moment 
the unpopularity of Europeans appears to 
be overlaid by strong resentment of Japan's 
intrusions, specially directed against her 
retention of Shantung, which have moved 
the people to a widespread boycott of 
Japanese goods. Japan, for her part, is 
not without reason in hinting that she might 
give up Shantung on condition of Britain 
raid France restoring likewise their acquisi- 
tions on the Chinese coast. Such questions 
came to be raised in 1921 at the diplomatic 
conference of Washington, where China's 
belAg unable to speak with one clear voice 
told against her chance of getting a fair 
hearing; and it remains to be seen how far 
she may benefit by the mood of pacific 
professions and mutual concessions that 
has been setting the great powers on dis- 
cussing new schemes of policy. 


Chinese Street Industries 

From left to right are seen (i) Soup Merchant and hi's Customer, (a) Public Scribe, writing to dictation, (3) Itinerant Barber, 
and (4) Wood-turner and his Customer, who is examining a ladle. 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

The most dynamic force in the new small matters, as well as in some great ones, 
ferment of Chinese life is a wholesome the Chinaman’s conceptions have grown up 
desirfe for quickening knowledge in place of on peculiar lines. - Yellow, for instance, is 
the memory-cramming and mind-palsying his colour of state; red, of happiness; white, 
scholarship that has hitherto been a title to of mourning. He begins his banquet with 
superior station. But the new education, dessert and ends it with souf . His insula- 
as the old, can for a time affect only the tion among barbafism gave him a most 
cream of a people among whom not all men seif-satisfied approval of his own customs, 
and few women have gone to school The so that he has been eminently conservative, 
changes astir most manifestly in the chief slow to change, and dense to the influence 
cities will be slow in working on the mass of the West, except where self-interest 
of the people, contented slaves to use and clearly advises. Like other people, he has 
wont, who asked nothing of their rulers but his good features and his bad ones, neither 
peace and security to wring from the soil of which square with ours. This much may 
a thrifty livelihood. It is among these be said for him, that some of those who 
patient countryfolk that most observers find know him most intimately have formed the 
the best qualities of the Chinese. In any least unfavourable opinion of him. The 
case, an account of the whole nation must missionaries, from whom we have got a 
dwell on its common features, including great deal of our information, are apt to be 
some that may soon have to be thrown into biased witnesses, yet the very interest they 
the past tense. take in their difficult task seems a tribute 

The character of the Chinese is very to the people whose faults they must insist 
variously estimated; and much fine writing on to show their need of conversion. All 
has been spent in trying to harmonize into that can be done here is to trace the main 
an orderly pattern the different huea^ shot outlines of national life for the benefit of 
across it so as to change the tint with readers whose mental picture of the China- 
the point of view. To the Western it seems man hardly goes beyond the now-shorn 
a mass of contradictions, where apparent pigtails of men and the cramped feet of 
apathy passes into quick excitability; where women, or a figure of fun that covers sly 
childish superstition goes with much re- trickery with a “child-like and bland” 
ligious indifference; where the despotism smile. 

of government is tempered by its feebleness; The Chinese have a high morality fallen 
where a merchant’s word is his bond, yet far into decay, and religious notions that 
cheating and lying in certain ways count are a strange mixture of philosophy and 
almost as a virtue; where a mandarin with fetishism. Their worst fault appears to be 
the noblest •truisms on his lips is caught the manner in which they are found grafting 
doing the basest actions; where the law mean actions upon fine sentiments to a 
emphatically denounces vices, like bribery degree that makes this the Pecksniff of 
and gambling, which are matter of course nations. The common base of their piety 
among high and low. is the ancestor-worship which Herbert 

Behind the Central Asian barrier of Spencer puts as the foundation of all 
mountains and deserts, China's arrested religion. The Chinaman adores his fore- 
civilization has developed in such inde- fathers almost as gods; their graves are his 
pendence of the other side of the world that, most sacred places; each house contains its 
once we get beyond the general traits of domestic shrine where their memory is wor- 
human nature, we are constantly puzzled shipped; each living father is priest and 
here by contrasts with our own ideds. In autocrat of his own family; and high priest 
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of all was the emperor, father of the nation. 
Its supernatural gods are shadowy, for the 
most part vague shapes of maleficence to be 
propitiated or scared away from dwelling 
and city. On these elementary conceptions 
have grown up three elaborate forms of 
faith that claim reverence side by side, and 
often divide the allegiance of their devotees, 
whose most manifest act of worship is the 
burning of joss sticks or paper figures 
before the emblem of any power from 
which they see reason to expect good or 
evil. Some wild mountain tribes, to be 
sure, have not got beyond the heathen 
rites of Shahmanism; and everywhere 
ignorant beliefs may blend into each other. 

Confucianism, which has a certain pre- 
eminence as the official religion and that of 
the educated class, is a system of philo- 
sophic morality, ascribed to the famous 
Chinese sage of the fifth century b.c., who 
appears to have discredited supernaturalism 
and identified religious practice chiefly with 
ancestor worship. A characteristic saying 
attributed to him is: “ How can I concern 
myself about heaven, when it is so difficult 
to know the earth?” The Paul of his 
doctrine was Mencius, who differed from 
the Christian apostle in dwelling strongly 
on human virtue. Contemporary with Con- 
fucius, according to some accounts, said also 
to have been the Socrates of this Plato, 
was Lao-tze, whose teachings, whatever 
they were originally, have, under the name 
of Taoism, become degraded into a vulgar 
mysticism that, by practice of magic and 
astrology, has its firmest hold on the un- 
educated, chiefly operative in the wide- 
spread belief as to Fetig-shui, the influence 
of unseen spirits, and in the fixing of lucky 
and unlucky days. To these two religions 
was added Buddhism, firmly established 
through the zeal of its early preachers, and 
recommended by the spur to virtue it 
affords in. hope of some heavenly lotus land 
above its purgatories of future existence; 
but in China this faith seems sadly degene- 
rate. The rude notions of a future state 
prevailing here are shown by the cere- 
monies at a rich man’s noisy funeral, when 
representations in paper of money, horses, 
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servants, and all he may need in the next 
world are burned, then for years afterwards 
fruits and flowers come to be laid on his 
tomb as offerings from dutiful descendants. 
All over the country temples are found 
deserted or dilapidated, often turned to 
secular purposes, in the cities most fre- 
quented by filthy and repulsively diseased 
beggars. 

About twenty millions of the population 
are Mohammedans, fully tolerated by the 
state, and not excluded from public office. 
So are an old stock of Jews, once more 
numerous, now reduced to a single com- 
munity in the interior, who have little in 
common with new arrivals at the treaty] 
ports. So, in theory, are the Christians,! 
and if in fact they stand apart from othe^ 
Chinese, this is largely due to the jealoti^ 
zeal of a faith that admits no other as nieaft 
of salvation; and the outbursts of populm* 
hatred against them from time to tiipj 
seem provoked less by their creed than'§y 
their character as intrusive foreigners, ||e 
Catholics having given special offence py 
pretensions to endow their converts wfh 
the privileges and immunities of Europeans. 
Early communities of Nestorian converts 
have long died out; but by the end of the 
thirteenth century Catholic missionaries 
were at work on the coast. The Jesuits 
pushed a peaceful crusade over the eirpire, 
and by their characteristic econop^y of 
doctrine and careful handling of native 
belief had their usual success; there is eason 
to believe that they were in a fair ^way of 
reshaping the official creed by thi per- 
suasion of an emperor. More uncompro- 
mising missionaries of Rome c me to 
denounce this pandering with idolary; and 
their rigidity checked the work o^ conver- 
sion, in which all schools of the Roman 
Church have shown courage and diligence 
rewarded by a flock estimated at a million 
and a half. The number of converts has 
to be vaguely stated, being said by un- 
friendly critics to increase ^ith spells of 
famine that drive into the bid a class of 
disciples expressively kno^n as “Rice 
Christians ”, while many o^ those claimed 
as proselytes have rather gi^en up their old 
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faith than earnestly at- 
tached themselves to the 
new one. A looser cal- 
culation counts them by 
millions, as the reward 
of some 5000 foreign 
teachers, of all Churches 
and both sexes, now 
backed by an increasing 
contingent of native 
helpers. The medical 
side of missions finds 
better appreciation than 
the spiritual; and the 
most promising part of 
the work is often the 
training of deserted chil- 
dren. Protestant mis- 
sionaries, numerously 
recruited from Britain 
and America, seem to 
have long sped slowly in 
spreading their version 
of Christianity; but of 
late they take a more con- 
fident tone. Recent re- 
ports claim some 200,000 
communicating mem- 
bers, and over 500,000 
in all, including children 
and looser adherents; it 
is further stated that 
40,000 have been added 
to Protestant bodies since 
the Boxer troubles of 
1900, when nearly as 
many Chinese Catholics 
and Protestants are be- 
lieved to have suffered 
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martyrdom 5 s seed for 
Churches which work on in patient hope 
that they are laying a foundation beyond 
the scope of statistics. Buddhist mission- 
aries from Japan as well as fanatical Mos- 
lems are also at work to revive their own 
creeds here. All Christian teachers have 
to lament that the Chinese can compare 
their precepts with the example given by 
some of their countrymen at the treaty 
ports. These less earnest Christians often 
take a hostile or critical view of missionary 


enterprise, which makes this a delicate 
subject to handle. The clashing creeds of 
rival Churches raise another reproach which 
some prophecy will disappear through the 
Chinese mind developing a national phase 
of Christianity independent of alien teachers. 
There is also at work a design for the 
blending of Christian and Confucian teach- 
ings. So much must be admitted, even by 
gainsayers, that the irritation of efforts at 
conversion seems to have proved wholesome 
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and* that missionaries 
-o and masters in such new 
now transforming Chinese 
"Is at least the one class of 
^rs residing in China not for their 
profit but that of the people. 

The voluminous Chinese literature, pre- 
served from ancient days by the invention 
of paper and printing, is much concerned 
with ceremonies and moral sentiments, not 
so much with the science that here sprang 
up early to find little depth of earth. It 
was perhaps no great loss to the nation that 
a Philistine sovereign attempted to de>troy 
the mass of written verbiage accumulated 
at an early stage of its history. Besides the 
still extant “ Classics ” of venerated sagfjs, 
it possesses long-winded histories and bio- 
graphies, also travels, treatises on agricul- 
ture, music, medicine, and other arts, with 
a considerable body of poetry and prose 
fiction. A recently republished Chinese 
encyclopaedia consists of no less than 600 
volumes. Mathematics and astronomy are 
discussed in some books, and not less 
seriously such studies as astrology and 
geomancy. This mass of authorship, with 
its “ infinite deal of nothing ”, implies at 
least a culture of ideas that seems out of 
keeping with the very undeveloped form of 
the language, consisting almost entirely of 
monosyllables, each represented by a dif- 
ferent character, originally an image of the 
idea conveyed. The Great Chinese Dic- 
tionary, published about the end of the 
seventeenth century by imperial command, 
contains nearly 45,000 such signs, many^of 
them pronounced alike, and only to be 
distinguished from each other by the tone; 
a number since augmented through new 
facts and ideas; only a few thousands of 
words, indeed, being current in common 
use. The characters are written in columns 
from top to bottom of the page. Once 
mastered, they make an invariable medium 
of communication which gives unity to the 
national language; but this classical form 
appeals to the eye rather than the ear. In 
speech, a language depending greatly on 
slight variations of tone easily degenerates 
into dialects, which differ so much in sepa- 


rate provinces that a Chinaman from the 
north may be unintelligible to his southern 
fellow-countrymen, and even educated per- 
sons have often to make their meaning plain 
on paper. Among the upper class, how- 
ever, the court or “ mandarin ” dialect 
supplies a common standard. Even of this 
speech there are varieties, the most widely 
used being that of Nanking, now popularized 
by adoption in the new schools, as in post- 
office business. Books hitherto affected a 
special stilted verbiage. An attempt is 
now made at reducing the mass of Chinese 
ideographs to an alphabet of some forty 
letters or less, a script applicable rather to 
the language as spoken. The complete 
knowledge of such a tongue makes a long 
task; yet some European scholars have suc- 
ceeded in equalling Chinese scholars in their 
familiarity with it, while most foreigners are 
content to communicate with the natives in 
that jargon which, under the name of 
“Pidgin English”, has sprung up abou^ 
the ports — an absurd mangling of English 
with an admixture of Portuguese words left 
by the first traders here. Among the new 
educated class a knowledge of English is a 
common accomplishment. 

The Government is now seriously con- 
cerning itself with education, both literary 
and scientific; and the nation welcomes 
what seems its chief need. Schools and 
colleges on the models set by foreigners 
have in recent years been springing up over 
the country with scholars multiplying by 
tens of thousands. Temples are adapted as 
school houses, teachers being supplied by 
students returned from abroad. Even 
before this quickening the Chinese could 
not be called a generally illiterate people. 
Some observers have declared of the last 
generation that only one man in twenty 
could read, and one woman in a hundred; 
yet reading and writing being fairly common 
is shown by the frequency of signboards 
and placards which deck the streets of a 
Chinese city. Popular education was stimu- 
lated by the opening of the public service 
to literary merit as understood in China. 
There were schools, sometimes endowed, 
in every village, and tutors in wealthy 
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Chinese Types : Literati 

In China great regard has always been paid to knowledge of their classics and to ‘‘literary merit"; indeed, until the 
abolition of the system of examinations, this was the only avenue to public service and preferment. The class of literati 
still occupies a leading position in the social scale. 

families. Knowledge was looked on as so 
much part of religion that respect must be 
shown to the most worthless scrap of written 
paper, and teachers, however poor, were 
held in esteem. The Chinese boy is a 
teachable little fellow, trained from the first 
to repress his spirits and cultivate a subdued 
temper thait helps him to spend years in 
becoming familiar with the cumbrous char- 
acters of the language and committing to 
heart the flowers of its full-blown literature. 

It was all work and no play in the old 
Chinese schools. The ambition of every 
family was to rise to official rank in the 
person of one of its members. Only the 
sons of barbers and actors were excluded 
from competition for this coveted prize. 

In his teens the youth steeped in Chinese 
history and philosophy might present him- 


self for examination at certain centres, 
where the candidates, to the number of 
thousands, were boxed up for days together 
in separate cells. The examination halls of 
Nanking, it is stated, could hold 30,000 
candidates. Their ordeal seems a physical 
as well as a mental one, and so strict were 
the rules that if an overworked student died 
under it, as sometimes happened, the door 
must not be opened, but his body might be 
dug out at the back. The test was chiefly 
one of memory; but besides acquaintance 
with the classics, candidates had to produce 
original essays and poems constructed upon 
approved rules. 

The passing of this standard was what 
may be called taking a bachelor’s degree. 
The successful scholar could next proceed 
to the higher degree of master. The final 
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Stage was a sort of doctorgte, bestowed only 
by the Academy of Peking, an institution 
somewhat answering to the French Academy, 
after which the young pundit became quali- 
fied for any post, not always in youth, 
indeed, for men went on failing at these 
examinations till the end of their lives, 
then, at the age of eighty or so, might 
sometimes be granted a sort of ad miseri- 
cordiam degree. Failure was the rule, the 
graduates counting by hundreds, the aspi- 
rants by thousands. There were not nearly 
enough posts to employ all the successful 
candidates; and, if all stories be true, interest 
came into play as well as merit; it is said 
that degrees, too, could be bought. A large 
majority of the graduates were thrown back 
into life as the class of literati, secure 6f 
respect and fairly in the way of earning 
a living somehow or other, though also 
they might be found in the most humble 
positions, perhaps through defects of con- 
duct or character. The educational effort 
bringing them to that point chiefly con- 
sisted of cramming up books which contain 
a maximum of words to a minimum of 
wisdom, so that this haughty class by no 
means stood out among their countrymen 
through enlightenment and enterprise, often 
indeed proved the most pig-headed enemies 
of progress. The more fortunate graduates 
became mandarins — as we translate the 
name through a Portuguese word — ranked 
in classes distinguished by the buttons on 
their cap and other insignia; and these might 
rise to any dignity under the throne that 
bestowed such coveted badges of honour as 
the yellow jacket and the peacock’s feather. 
There was an order of hereditary nobles in 
China; but their birth did not qualify them 
to take a lead in public affairs. 

In 1905 this obfuscating system of exami- 
nation was abolished. The magistracy pro- 
duced by it, still slow to be reformed, has 
more respect from the Chinese than from 
foreigners.' There are good mandarins as 
well as bad ones; but the type falls very 
far short of our standard in public duty. 
They are poorly paid, which readily drives 
them to those illicit means of gain that by 
the nickname of “ squeeze ” are here the 


rule in all transactions among every class. 
The servant, the comprador or buyer, the 
officer of justice, everyone expects to get 
some commission out of all with whom 
he has to do, such extortion being so 
general that it can hardly be called secret. 
No doubt more ceremony must be used in 
tickling the ear of a mandarin than in 
oiling the palm of his lictor; but that most 
officials are open to dishonest persuasion 
seems taken for granted, and hardly re- 
sented by the people. The theory of justice 
was admirable. In the courtyard of every 
judge hung a bell or gong, by which any 
injured person might summon him forth 
to listen to a complaint at any hour. The 
judge was supposed to be checked by 
appeal to his sup'eriors, and would be found 
humbly demanding punishment for himself 
if held to have given a wrong decision. 
But all such forms ill-disguised the fact 
that a civil suitor could seldom get an 
effectual hearing without money, if not 
for the court, at least to bribe its officers.: 
Trial by jury, claimed as an old Chinese 
institution, is one of the revolutionary intro- 
ductions; but it is to be feared that local 
or family feeling may obscure the conscience 
of unofficial arbitrators. It is noted how 
ready the people have been to live within 
the bounds of foreign concessions, so as to 
escape from their own magistrates’ juris- 
diction. 

Chinese law has been reproached with 
the cruelty of its punishments, which figure 
so largely in our books about China; its 
torturing of witnesses as well as prisoners; 
its slow and horrible executions in certain 
cases; its torment of the cangue, a portable 
pillory that must be worn roupd the neck 
night and day, so that the prisoner cannot 
lie down; the kneeling for hours before a 
magistrate upon chains or rough stones till 
the poor fellow will confess to anything; 
and the free use of the bamboo cane always 
ready at each seat of justice. But it must 
be remembered that the educated class was 
exempt from degrading punishments, and 
that the ordinary Chinaman is less sensi- 
tive than Europeans under pain. A man 
condenmed to the stick had no difficulty 




Chinese Types; servant or “ boy ” (centre\ coolie (left), and mi'sseng-er (right) 

At the bottom of the social scale comes the mass o'. co,.lies who live from hand to mouth. The patient endurance of these 
industrious workers is admirable. 


in hiring someone to take his thrashing of torture by edict in 1905 was not at once 
for a consideration; and even in cases of followed by its disuse in practice, magis- 
capital punishment substitutes used to be trates protesting that they could not answer 
found and accepted. As to the state of for law and order without some means of 
the prisons, that has so often scandalized intimidating wretches often tempted by 
European travellers, they hardly might be poverty to earn idleness and food in prison, 
said, making allowance for different con- The horrible butchery of a lingering death 
ditions, to be worse than our own were a by being cut to pieces, like our own hanging 
century or so past. The ordinary offender and quartering, had already become a form, 
does not iijuch resent rough and ready the criminal being mercifully put out of 
inflictions, even if undeserved, and as little pain. Shooting now much replaces be- 
sympathy is felt for his case as in England heading and strangulation, commuted for 
for the innocent and nervous witness who persons of rank by an order to commit 
without redress may be mentally tortured suicide, for every Chinaman a ready way 
by a certain class of Old Bailey barrister. out of his troubles. General Tcheng-ki- 
It must be confessed that, with all their Tong rather tries our faith by his assertions 
superficial politeness, the Chinese are a as to the rarity of executions in his own 
cruel, at least an unfeeling people, who, if country; but it certainly appears that the 
tough-skinned themselves, enjoy the sight of mass of the people go in little fear of the 
punishments and executions like the bullies law, especially as they are given to settle 
of our old public schools. The abolition their disputes by family authority, or in 
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the guilds that exercise so much secret 
power, sometimes by such violent pro- 
ceedings as have taken their name from 
Judge Lynch. A mandarin is limited in 
oppression by the force of public opinion. 
His staff are more men of the pen than the 
sword; he has slight physical force at com- 
mand and can seldom go too far, nor even 
far enough in restriction, without the risk 
of stirring up popular tumult which he 
has not the means to repress, and which 
may cost him his office. An ill-used indi- 
vidual, too, has always the heroic resource 
of killing himself before his oppressor’s 
door, so as to haunt the house with his 
vengeful spirit. As to the practical result 
of the system, Mr. A. H. Smith, a well- 
known authority on Chinese ways, declares 
that, before the Boxer troubles, life was 
safer in Peking than in New York; to which 
another writer bluntly adds that Chicago 
beats China for official dishonesty. 

The corruption of the mandarins is not 
so manifest, perhaps, in the administration 
of justice as in the neglect of the public 
interest and the embezzlement of public 
funds. Revenues are “ squeezed ” for the 
benefit of the collectors; roads and em- 
bankments go to ruin, while the officials 
charged with repairing them grow rich; 
officers draw pay for a thousand men, when 
their ragged and ill-armed regiment does 
not number half as many. All this dis- 
honest service is cloaked in high-sounding 
expressions of duty and zeal such as blunt 
Englishmen call humbug. The Chinaman 
is bound up in ceremony, etiquette, and 
fine words. His conversation is carried' on 
in hypocritical superlatives, beside which 
our bluntly honest speech seems to him 
insulting churlishness, as our tight-fitting 
dress has here a suggestion of indecency. 
Dr. Morrison (An Australian in China) gives 
this amusing specimen of the style which 
the well-bred Celestial thinks fit for address- 
ing a stranger. 

“ * What is your honourable age?’ 

“ ‘ I have been dragged up a fool so many 
years,* you politely reply. 

“ ‘ What is your noble and exalted occupa- 
tion?* 


** * My mean and contemptible calling is that 
of a doctor.’ 

“ ‘ What is your noble patronymic?* 

“ ‘ My poverty-struck family name is Mo.* 

“ ‘ How many honourable and distinguished 
sons have you?’ 

“ ‘ Alasl Fate has been niggardly; I have 
not even one little bug.’ 

“ But if you can truthfully say you are the 
honourable father of sons, your interlocutor will 
raise his clasped hands and say gravely: ‘ Sir, 
you are a man of virtue; I congratulate you.* 

“ He continues: ‘ How many tens of thou- 
sands of pieces of silver have you?’ meaning 
how many daughters have you? 

“ ‘ My yatows (forked heads or slave chil- 
dren), my daughters,’ you answer with a 
deprecatory shrug, ‘ number so many.’ 

“ So the conversation continues, and the more 
minute are the inquiries the more polite is the 
questioner.” 

By general consent of observing strangers, 
all this ceremoniousness holds in solution 
much real courtesy and consideration for 
others, of the kind that implies culture of 
the feelings. The Chinese are outwardly 
the politest people in the world, and not 
the least so in inward disposition. Their 
innate respect for age cannot but prove a 
school of manners. The father of a family 
is vested with fullest power over his de- 
scendants; while the most appalling form 
of execution punished the rare crime of 
parricide, a guilt extended to the slightest 
violence against the sire whom his offspring 
learn to reverence from the cradle. The 
son comes forward to give his own life for 
his father’s; indeed, it has been not uncom- 
mon for a Chinaman to offer himself as a 
substitute for execution that his family may 
enjoy the price of his self-sacrifice. The 
ties of blood are thus drawn stringently 
together. Each member is looked on as 
responsible for the acts of the whole. It 
one come to honour, it is reflected on all his 
kin. If he commit a crime, his nearest^ 
relatives may be punished for not having 
brought him up well, or prevented him 
from wrongdoing; even the neighbours, 
indeed, may be held to blame for setting 
no better example. On the whole this is* 
a peaceable folk so far as blows go; but the 
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Girl Basket-makers at Work in the Courtyard of a Chinese House 


men, and still more the women, are given 
to violent outbursts of verbal wrath, some- 
times in the form of a soliloquy shrieked out 
to creation in general; then the favourite 
topic of abuse will be the character of the 
adversary’s forefathers for many genera- 
tions, which presents itself as his most 
sensitive point mentally, as physically his 
pigtail might be caught hold of in the Chinese 
form of coming to fisticuffs. 

The ChinsHnan marries young, his bride 
being chosen for him, often in childhood, 
by the two families, and he may never have 
seen her till they are bound together for 
better or worse. If disappointed in his 
hope of offspring, he may take other wives 
or concubines; but monogamy is the rule. 
Not to marry at all is looked on as an offence 
against society; and every man considers his 
iSe as incomplete till he have a son, at the 
Wrst by adoption, who may perform to 
him the duties of filial piety. Daughters 


are much less valued. In spite of all con- 
tradiction it appears that infanticide has been 
common, especially in some parts of the 
country, and in times of scarcity; then it is 
female children who are more readily sacri- 
ficed. Girls are not welcomed in a family, 
and little is spent on their education; the 
father may sell them into a kind of domestic 
slavery, which differs not much from their 
married life. Suicide appears to be here 
more common among women than men. 
Women’s rights made no burning question 
in China till the revolution, that hatched 
an outbreak of feminism in which native 
suffragettes came forward as candidates for 
political life, and a battalion of Amazons 
fought at the taking of Nanking. The new 
girls* schools also are bringing about 
aspirations for liberty apt to ferment into 
licence. But among the masses the lot of, 
woman is still darkened by shades of 
Oriental seclusion, in which the Chinese 
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Chinese Bride and Brideg^room wearing Special Garments borrowed 
for the Occasion 


wife has the comfort of slavish content. 
Though her husband may beat and snub 
her at will, there seems to prevail a fair 
average of domestic happiness; at least, the 
mother has an influential place in the 
family. 

The most painful of woman’s wrongs is 
one enforced by the tyranny of custom, the 
senseless crippling of the feet that costs a 
girl years of torture, till the toes are squeezed 
under, the instep forced upwards, and the 
whole foot dislocated into a club, on which 
the poor creature hobbles in a shoe three or 
four inches long — one reason for women 


not being much seen in the 
streets. Except in some 
parts of the south, among the 
Chinese proper this has long 
counted as a necessary mark 
of respectability, yet it is not 
practised by the dominant 
Tartar caste; and the better 
classes now begin to recog- 
nize the absurdity of it, native 
leagues having been formed 
to put down the prejudice by 
which a girl with natural feet 
cannot hope for an honour- 
able marriage. Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little first founded a 
society to protest against this 
cruel practice, which was 
forbidden also by imperial 
edict, yet among the ignorant 
masses it dies hard. With 
men the pigtail on the shaven 
head, by dandies plaited with 
silk till it almost reaches the 
ground, has been the same 
necessary ornament, so that 
a Chinaman would almost as 
soon lose his life as his tail. 
Yet this coiffure was origin- 
ally a badge of conquest,' im- 
posed by the Manchus and 
at first stubbornly resisted. 
In the south, where turbans 
are worn, people have for- 
gotten how these were adopted 
to cover a shame. The Tai- 
ping rebels let their hair grow 
freely in sign of patriotic disaffection; and 
the revolution now brings about a great 
shearing of pigtails that makfs a badge of 
loyalty to the new order. 

Blind devotion to custom is a strong 
feature of Chinese life; another is the 
influence exercised by many leagues, syndi- 
cates, guilds, and secret societies, whose 
influence is all-pervading, acting sometimes 
as a co-operative or trades-union, some- 
times as a social power, and sometimes as 
a focus of political conspiracy. Workmen 
unite to keep up their wages, trades to 
enhance prices, servants to coerce their 
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masters; even the beggars have a guild 
which serves as an opposition to charity 
organization. The clannishness of family 
feeling also comes into play, so that the 
stranger who would have his own way here 
finds himself struggling in a netw’ork of 
hindrances, and in the eud has usually to 
give in, submitting to the universal system 
of “ squeeze ” by which all relations are 
made to run smooth. A village is likely to 
be a closely knit community, inhabited 
largely by kinsfolk, holding in common the 
land vested in its temple and public hall, 
property that is administered for the general 
benefit. 

There is a class of gentry, persons of 
wealth and learning, who exercise a certain 
influence. At the other end of the social 
scale comes the mass of coolies who live 
from hand to mouth. Among the rest of 
the people distinctions appear not very 
strongly marked, though they are divided 
into the four classes, literati, husbandmen, 
artisans, and traders. The strong point of 
the Chinaman is his industry, well displayed 
in the system of minute and laborious agri 
culture that enables his country to support 
such a thick population. The patient en- 
durance of the coolies, too, is 


by strangers out of his native manners, 
now degenerating through their influence. 

In the towns he tikes kindly to shop- 
keeping and dealing, small profits and quick 
returns being his motto. Buyer and cus- 
tomer keep wide awake to take the slightest 
advantage of each other; keen bargaining 
is the rule in every transaction, and the 
true Chinaman by no means considers him- 
self to “ lose face ” over sharp practice. 
The better class of merchants, indeed, are 
noted for strict faithfulness to engagements, 
based upon experience of honesty being 
good policy. Where the individual may 
be tempted to dishonesty, he is kept in 
check by the rules and penalties of his guild 
that watches over the common credit and 
welfare. Similar societies, more or less 
wisely, look to the interest of different crafts. 
The fixing of hours of labour and wages, 
the restriction of apprentices, boycotting, 
and strikes might all have been imported by 
us from China; and, as- was the case in 
England, the power of trades-unions has 
been shown by the riotous destruction of 
machinery introduced to revolutionize one 
or another industry. Pawnbroking is 
another institution veiy^ familiar in China, 


admirable, who for a few pence 
will toil all day under weights of 
a hundred pounds and more. 
Poverty nourishes the character- 
istic virtues of the people; among 
the peasantry of out-of-the-way 
districts a stranger is like to find 
more courteous welcome than 
among the townsfolk, though 
often, indeed, the foreigner must 
put up with bf ing stared at as a 
monster by men, and fled from 
as a bogy by children. Strongly 
rooted to his birthplace, unques- 
tioningly wedded to his ancestral 
customs, and with small outlook 
on the world beyond a narrow 
circle of familiar neighbours, 
who are likely to be in a greater 
or less degree his kinsmen, it 
would be a wonder if the ordinary 
Chinaman were not astonished 
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A Picturesque Street of Shops, Hang-chow 


but the national cur- 
rency was the petty 
coins of copper and tin 
known to us as cash, 
having a square hole 
in the centre by which 
they can be strung 
into hundreds and 
thousands. A handful 
of these went to a 
penny, and in this form 
one needs a coolie to 
carry a few shillings to 
market. But still more 
inconvenient is the 
uncertainty of value. 
Spurious cash are in 
circulation, to be passed 
off on the unwary 
customer. A nominal 
thousand cash, as 
counted in various 
parts of the country, is 
not always a thousand; 
in one place it is only 
a third of the real 
number. Then the tael 
or ounce of silver, to 
which the thousand 
cash ought to be equal, 
itself varies in purity 
and value. There is no 
such coin; but lumps ot 
silver were cast, known 
as “ shoes ” from their 
shape, and in making 
payments pieces of 
these would be taken 


The numerous lettered signs make it evident that reading a 
accomplishments. 

where getting into debt, at high interest, is 
as usual easier than getting out of it. 

Trade here is organized in a manner out 
of keeping with the cumbrous monetary 
system. The Chinese are poor arithmeti- 
cians, who like to count loosely in tens, and 
make much use of the abacus or calculating 
table. An exception to the decimal rule is 
the catty y or pound, which contains i6 taels 
= I J oz. Paper money has long been used. 


writing are not rare by weight. A traveller 

may haye to waste an 
hour daily in adjusting 
his funds with the local standard of value. 
Even the “ Customs Tael ”, officially recog- 
nized, fluctuates with the price of silver, so 
as to complicate international dealings. For 
a time of late there was,, a great enhance- 
ment of silver; part of the copper cash was 
scrapped to make shells in the Great War; 
and the raids of plundering bands all over 
China may have led to the disappearance 
of much specie as buried treasure. 
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Former attempts of the Government to 
supply a more convenient coinage have 
been frustrated by official dishonesty; now, 
however, a new one is begun with an issue 
of silver, copper, and nickel coins on a 
decimal scale of denomination and a pro- 
posed gold standard. Till these supplant 
the familiar cash in popular confidence, 
it is not surprising that foreign coins find 
a feady circulation in the seaboard pro- 
vinces, especially the Mexican dollars, 
worth at present about two shillings, 
which have long formed an international 
currency in the Far East, and are cut up 
into wedge-shaped pieces in making change. 
Sometimes a lump of opium was accepted 
as a convenient mode of payment, or a 
brick of tea in the distant provinces; and 
transactions may be so petty as to need bits 
of bamboo passing as fractions of one cash. 
The measure of distance also is a varying 
one. The li is commonly taken as a third 
of a mile; but, like the German stunde, it 
seems to be locally expanded or contracted 

^ “ The prettiest of all are the fruit shops, wiin 
open fronts ”, says Archdeacon Moule {New China 
and Old) in his description of Hang-chow. ‘‘ Next 
door to the fruit shop is an establishment entirely 
devoted to hams. They hang in long rows: skinny, 
dry, thin, with but the remotest resemblance to their 
Yorkshire relatives, yet not altogether Unpalatable. 
Then comes a noisy blacksmith’s forge, and a gold 
and silversmith’s shop with beautiful work, in purest 
metal, exposed in little glass boxes on the open 
counter. Then a row of hat and cap shops, where 
you can buy a mandarin’s button, red or blue or 
white, and hard by a tailor and outfitter displays his 
silks and satins, and blue and green cloth. The fur- 
linediand wadded robes are put away now (it is early 
summer when we enter Hang-chow), to preserve 
them from moth and the moist heat of the warm 
weather. Here we pass a bird-fanciei ’s shop, with 
canaries from Japan, larks from the banks of the 
Ts’ien-tang, a parrot or a parraquet, pigeons, tiny 
rice-birds, and perhaps a squirrel in a large cage. 
Then a shop for the sale of pipes, which make a 
brave display with their longer or shorter bamboo 
handles, some being fully four feet long, their bowls 
of brass or white metal brightly burnished, and the 
elaborate water pipes all of brass shining brightly 
also. Then a medicine shop, and a grocer’s esta- 
blishment well stocked with goods from the eighteen 
provinces, and specialities from Peking and Canton. 
Then a row of bookshops (the Chinese are fond of 
grouping their trades together — ^the booksellers’ lane, 
the cobblers’ street, and so on, being well-known 
localities). The books are piled away neatly and 
orderly in shelves, some of them in separate paper- 
stitf^^ volumes, some enclosed in boards, plain or 
varnished, and tied by silk or cord strings. Scrolls 


according to the difficulty of getting over the 
ground. The same uncertainty applies to 
weights, the Chinese having a lazy love of 
round numbers and a contempt for accuracy; 
then the last thing counted with any pre- 
cision is the flight of time. 

While the townsfolk live closely shut up, 
they carry on their business much in the 
open air, at booths and stalls, about which 
rises a busy hum of handicrafts, mingled 
with the chatter of bargaining and clatter of 
their clumsy coins. The narrow thorough- 
fares, crowded with people, through whom 
vehicles plough their passage, are darkened 
l.y awnings above, and by a forest of gaily- 
painted signboards and banners swinging 
across the way. Travellers have often 
dwelt on the shops of a Chinese city,^ that 
make such a show of paint and gilding, and, 
besides advertising their wares, display 
moral maxims for the edification of passers- 
Ly. Another lively feature in the streets 
is the itinerant vendors of eatables, quack 
medicines, lanterns, &c., and the number 

in i’fTerent colours, and with pictures and mottoes 
inscribed upon them, ma> also be purchased in these 
shops, but booksellers are seldom stationers. For 
paper, plain or ornamental, and envelopes (some of 
them most tastefully illuminated), and for pens (the 
Chinese hair-pencil) and ink (fragrant and prettily 
ornamented sticks) you must resort to a special 
stationer’s shop. I’hen with short intervals we meet 
a succession of rice shops, where peas and wheat and 
millet are also displayed for sale. Now as we hurry 
along there is a loud clanging, for we are passing a 
brazier’s shop, who is hammering and tinkering his 
goods, and here, too, is a musical-instrument seller, 
with purchasers testing his gongs and horns and 
cymbals. 

” And so, first towards the city hill towering above 
us, and then turning north-eastwards, we press 
through the crowded, busy streets, till at length, after 
long struggling and pushing, we emerge into quieter 
scenes. Now we walk under a long, white, dead 
wall, with umbrageous trees throwing their branches 
over the outer pathway, and mistletoe tufting some 
of the boughs. The wall is broken now by the gate- 
way leading into one of the chief Yamuns, or magis- 
terial residences and offices in the city, a mixture of 
meanness and grandeur well in harmony with Chinese 
character. The gates are in tolerable repair, but the 
official poles within are some of them rotten, some 
half blown down by a recent gale. These poles rather 
resemble masts with yards, and with boxes like cross- 
trees, which are the favourite resort of jackdaws and 
the Chinese starling. The courts are well paved, 
and as one sign of the blending of the classes in 
China, the poor neighbours go in unchecked and 
dry their wheat and paddy or their clothes in the 
great man’s yard.” 




White, not black, is the Chinese colour for mourning. 


of artisans who stand waiting to be hired, 
or go about to ply their trade — tailors, 
cobblers, barbers, blacksmiths, and so 
forth — like the knife-grinders of our cities. 
The narrow ways are often blocked up by 
half-naked coolies carrying burdens balanced 
on a pole, crank wheelbarrows, or sedan- 
chairs, to be hired at stands and much em- 
ployed by the wealthy class. In the north 
these are replaced by carriages, and the 
Japanese jinricksha has been introduced; 
where roads are improved, as at Peking, 
motors and cycles make their appearance. 
Ladies cannot walk far on their club-feet, 
while all fastidious persons find good reason 
against going on foot in the filthy state of 
the thoroughfares, disgusting to more senses 
than one. Dirt and decay are common 
features of China, whose cities may enclose 
in their walls huge palaces and parks mixed 
with rubbish-heaps showing where once 
were the homes of a close-packed popula- 
tion. At night the state of the narrow, 


irregular, and ill-paved ways makes the 
carrying of lanterns a necessity. 

The general style of building is flimsy and 
monotonous, rich houses being distinguished 
from hovels rather by size and decoration 
than by architectural pretence. There are 
few ancient structures beyond the temples 
and the well-known tall pagodas, believed 
to have been suggested to native architects 
by the stem of the bamboo; but these are 
readily allowed to fall into decay. Most of 
the houses are one-storied, consisting of a 
roof on wooden pillars, between which the 
walls will be filled in with badly-baked 
bricks. The shape of this building, with 
its quaintly up-curled eaves, seems modelled 
on a Mongol tent. In the case of rich 
families the rooms are extended round two 
or three courtyards, behind which comes a 
garden, all enclosed by a blank wall with 
no windows to the street. The roof is often 
adorned with coloured tiles, and the pillars 
and cornices are ornamented with carvings. 
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Among the poor, also, groups of what we 
should call families, making a clan of 
kindred, live enclosed in one yard, as in the 
country they huddle together for protection 
in villages or walled towns. In front of the 
houses, which to satisfy superstition ought 
to face south, are carved oi painted monsters 
to frighten away evil spirits; and to keep 
out such ghostly visitants the doors are 
fenced by a screen, as in the same design 
a semicircular mound may be seen forti- 
fying a group of family graves. The 
windows are usually of oiled paper, or with 
open woodwork shutters, though glass is 
making way through the example of the 
foreigner. The floors are seldom carpeted. 
The furniture consists of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads, stiffly uncomfortable to our 
notions, but often prettily made of costly 
woods, while poorer families put up with 
the all-useful bamboo. Paintings and il- 
luminated or embroidered moral maxims 
give decoration to the walls. Coffins figure 
among the furniture, a Chinaman thinking 
it well to keep such a memento mori by him. 
Fire-places are wanting in these dimly-li. 
interiors, but chafing-dishes filled with 
charcoal come into use, and, in the colder 
parts, brick stoves serve at once for sleeping 
bunks and cooking ranges. The scarcity of 
fuel makes this a luxury, so foreigners shiver 
in damp and draughty houses, where the 
people keep warm by loading themselves 
with layers of wadded garments and quilts, 
and the use of petroleum oil for lighting 
now spreads some brightness into domestic 
life. • 

Chinese clothes are loose and flowing, as 
it is judged ungraceful to show the outline 
of the body. .The working class, indeed, 
often go naked from the waist, even in 
severe weather, or wear much-patched 
clothes, handed on from one degree of 
poverty to another; but a respectable citi- 
zen covers himself from head to foot in an 
ample robe, above a vest and trousers, of 
silk or cotton, thickly quilted in winter, 
when he may add an upper jacket or a 
wrapper of fur to make himself comfort- 
able. Yet under his showy garments there 
may be a sad lack of cleanliness, which is 


far from coming next to godliness here. 
He wears soft, clumsy, thick -soled shoes of 
cloth. The women’s robe is shorter than 
the men’s, showing their indispensable trou- 
sers and often handsomely embroidered 
shoes. Close-fitting skull-caps are much 
worn; but the Chinaman seems insensible 
to the force of the sun on his bare head. 
The mushroom-like round hats familiar to 
us in pictures seem to be going out of fashion, 
the revolution having brought in a great 
importation of felt “ bowlers ” and caps; 
indeed the donning of European garments 
makes a profession of progressive views. 
Married ladies have their hair done up in 
elaborate forms, adorned with flowers and 
jewels; they daub their sallow faces with 
paint; and those who have the means spend 
freely on rich and gaily-coloured silks. With 
men over a certain age, a thin moustache 



China: a Buddhist Temple in the Honan Province 

The quaintly up-curled caves are characteristic of Chinese 
domestic architecture. 
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In the Land of the Pigtail : how the hair of girls is dressed at different ages 


passes for becoming, or a pointed beard. 
Persons of dignity are proud to wear large 
spectacles, and dandies to have long finger- 
nails as a mark of their being above manual 
labour, these claws being sometimes worn 
sheathed in silver. Gentlemen carry um- 
brellas, sometimes singing-birds in cages 
as an odd point of display; also mirrors 
and fans may be seen in the hands even 
of beggars. Cotton is the common material 
for dress, and blue the favourite dye that 
colours a Chinese crowd. Silk prevails in 
some parts of the interior; wool is woven 
only in the west. 

We have been in the way of making merry 
over the diet of the Chinese, who are under- 
stood to have a sweet tooth for dogs and 
rats. But such fare seems to be relished 
only by those who are glad to get anything 
to eat. The staple food of the people is 
rice, or other grain, with vegetables, beans 
and cabbages among the commonest, fish 
and pork as the general meat, in some 
parts goats* flesh or mutton, seldom beef, 
the ox being too valuable to be given to 
the butcher; but horses, donkeys, camels, 
any creature, even if it die of disease, 
makes a feast for the lower class. They 
do not use milk, butter, or cheese. Fowls 
and eggs are much eaten by those who can 
afford them; so are shell-fish, ducks, geese. 


pheasants, and venison. Among delicacies 
come many things that do not appeal to 
our tastes, tender bamboo shoots, cooked 
seaweed, sharks’ fins, frogs, the dried sea- 
slugs known as hSche-de-mer, and the birds’- 
nest soup, the “ stock ” for which is largely 
imported into China. Sweetmeats and fruit, 
too, figure largely in the menu. The Chinese 
are excellent cooks, producing succulent re- 
sults from materials as to the nature of 
which it is not always well to inquire too 
closely, and usually spoilt, to our taste, by 
abuse of grease and high flavours, as of 
garlic, while some of their bonnes houches 
strike us as insipid. An elaborate Chinese 
banquet, hours long, with its succession of 
peculiar luxuries, is rather an ordeal to 
Europeans, who are awkward in handling 
the chopsticks that serve those to the manner 
born for knives and forks. Tea is a universal 
drink. Wine also is drunk warm, and when 
water is used it will commonly be boiled, 
which seems as well in view of the utter 
neglect of sanitary precautions. 

The national tolerance for dirt helps to 
spread disease, little checked by the ignor- 
ance of native doctors of the old school, 
whose practice hardly went beyond the use 
of absurd nostrums such as had credit in 
mediaeval Europe: spiders, cobwebs, shav- 
ings of horn, lizard skins, and what not. 
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Any humbug has been allowed to set up 
for a healer among the necromancers and 
fortune-tellers that prey on the ignorance 
of the people, like its jugglers and mounte- 
banks. The Chinese have a vast respect for 
quackery, loving to dose themselves with 
drugs, as mendaciousl} advertised among 
them as among ourselves. Religious pre- 
judice, as well as want of anatomical know- 
ledge, restricts surgery, though their quacks 
are much given to acupuncture in cases of 
rheumatism or dyspepsia, sometimes with 
dangerous effect. Smallpox is an ever- 
present plague, in spite of inoculation, long 
practised here, and vaccination, more re- 
cently introduced. Epidemics of plague, 
cholera, fever, and diptheria find breeding- 
ground in the filthy cities, where beggars 
are suffered to spread infection by the 
exhibition of their loathsome sores. It is 
stated, as the lowest estimate, that in one 
year about a twentieth part of the Peking 
population died of cholera. As an example 
of Chinese dealing with such an epidemic, 
the Rev. G. Cockburn declares that when 
cholera broke out at Ichang, the city wrMs 
were manned by soldiers, who with gongs 
and drums and blank firing raised an uproar 
tha^’ might scare away that invisible enemy. 
In some districts leprosy is common, as 
goitre in others; and the bare bodies of 
the coolies more often than not show marks 
of skin diseases which seem to cause them 
less discomfort than is the effect on fas- 
tidious eyes. No wonder that China has 
a death-rate of over fifty in the thousand, 
double that of the cleaner and better-taught 
Japan. Insanity appears to be here as fre- 
quent as suicide, with which the unfortu- 
nate are too |;eady to end their troubles. 

For music the Chinese have a strong 
taste that does not accord with that of 
foreigners, and the cadenced tone of their 
speech readily rises into a sing-song with 
which they cheer themselves at work. 
Gongs, bells, cymbals, and other noisy 
clangings dominate their popular orches- 
tras, where also horns, flutes, and stringed 
instruments help to make up a din the 
main merit of which seems to our ears to 
be in its noisiness. An unkind story repre- 
voL. vn. 


sents a Chinese audience as sitting solemnly 
silent through the first part of a European 
concert, then bursting into applause when 
the musicians began to retune their instru- 
ments. But though Chinese music lacks 
harmony and half-tones, it is said by ex- 
perts to have chafins of its own, and is 
much cultivated by the educated classes 
at their homes and at musical clubs. It 
appears, too, that native amateurs are be- 
ginning to take kindly to more refined 
performances of European melody, and a 
favourite toy is music-boxes playing both 
Western and Eastern airs, not to speak of 
gramophones and harmoniums. 

In pictorial art they have been more 
advanced, though here, too, there is a great 
deficiency in their ignorance of perspective 
and anatomy, and in the stereotyped con- 
ventions of composition by which their 
artists guide themselves. Their merit is 
in careful drawing and rich and minute 
colouring, especially displayed on the old 
porcelain which gave models to Europe. 
The effect of European models, in turn, 
on. the native artists has not been happy; 
and, like other things in China, its art 
has decayed in the general paralysis of 
national life under the Manchu dynasty; 
but still its painters can produce very 
pleasing effects in landscape or the faith- 
ful copying of natural objects; their flower- 
painting is often admirable. Sculpture, so 
far as concerns the representation of the 
human form, is almost unknown; but they 
make representations of monstrous beasts, 
and the carving of houses and temples 
often seems too good to be wasted on poor 
material. The place of statues is taken by 
numerous arches and tablets erected in 
memory of men and women whose virtues 
seem to deserve record, or whose family 
can by payment secure official licence for 
such a posthumous honour. Images of 
bronze and other material abound in the 
temples, except those of the severe Con- 
fucian creed; and much fantastic ornament 
is often expended on the architecture and 
fittings of these numerous structures, which 
are held in little reverence, according to 
our ideas, being freely used as theatres, 
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meeting-halls, or lodgings for strangers, of 
late years also as schools and barracks. 

Landscape gardening is an art in which 
the Chinese excel, as rudely shown to us 
on the willow-pattern plates. They delight 
to lay out an enclosure with mounds, 
rockeries, water, bridges, winding paths, 
arbours, and pavilions, among which are 
cultivated beds of bright bloom and gay 
creepers, often arranged so as to form a 
floral calendar. Few landowners, indeed, 
can aflFord to waste on such paradises soil 
that must be thriftily turned to more pro- 
saic purposes. Yet their poetry dwells 
much on the beauty of bud and blossom, 
so marked as to have earned for China the 
title of “ Flowery Land ”. In the country, 
as well as in the gardens, spring paints the 
green groundwork with lovely hues, whole 
hill-sides glowing with blossoming trees, 
fields of clover, carpets of gay peonies or 
azaleas, wreaths of wistaria and other 
creepers. “ Fancy blue larkspurs, and 
yellow jasmine, and glorious coloured ole- 
anders, and begonias, virgin lilies, and yet 
taller white lilies, and gardenias, and sun- 
flowers, all growing wild!” exclaims Mrs 
A. Little, who is enthusiastic also over the 
feathery bamboo, the quivering light-green 
branches of the tallow tree, each shoot 
tipped with almost scarlet young leaves, 
and covered with yellowish tassels; the 
sturdy but graceful soap tree; the oranges; 
the nut trees; the heavily laden plum trees, 
among which flit glorious butterflies like 
winged flowers. 

In such scenes the Chinese love to spend 
their hours of holiday leisure, not ' very 
frequent in most cases. Now, indeed, they 
are adopting our calendar, and division of 
weeks; but they had no sacred day answer- 
ing to our Sunday, and are too keen about 
gain not to stick closely to business. Cer- 
tain public holiday times are generally ob- 
served, the Feast of the Dragon, and that 
of the Moon, which last nearly a week, and 
the month-long Saturnalia of the New 
Year, here coming in February, that is 
not altogether amusement, for now all bills 
must be paid, that the honest man can 
begin his year with a clean balance-sheet, 


else he may think it right to commit suicide. 
This is closely succeeded by the Feast of 
Lanterns, when the whole empire becomes 
illuminated by lights shaded in rainbow- 
coloured shapes of dragons, elephants, lions, 
flowers, &c. Like other Orientals, the 
people are childishly fond of fireworks and 
explosions of powder, with which they 
celebrate every occasion of mirth or mourn- 
ing. A sport in which old men too take 
delight is the flying of kites, paper eagles 
as they are here called, sometimes of enor- 
mous size and elaborate shape, cut into 
forms of birds, butterflies, dragons, and 
so forth, or equipped with vibrating cords 
that give forth sounds like an ^olian harp. 
A favourite boys’ game is fighting their 
kites in the air, trying to hook a rival’s 
so as to drag it down, when it becomes the 
property of the victor. The flying of 
pigeons is another common diversion, the 
birds being frequently equipped with a 
bamboo whistle by way of artificial voice. 

Theatrical performances are very popular, 
given in temples, in the open air, in some 
temporary enclosure like our circuses, or 
bespoke at a private house. There is no 
scenery to require a well-fitted stage. The 
parts of women have been hitherto taken 
by lads, but the revolution is emboldening 
actresses to appear on the stage. The plays 
are sometimes longer than Wagner’s and 
Schiller’s cycles, so that a complete drama 
extends over several representations, but 
the spectators never seem to tire of what 
strikes strangers as a very monotonous 
exhibition, uniting in a truly Chinese manner 
fine sentiments and unedifying actions, 
spiced with low jests. Puppet show^s are 
run after in the streets, where a Chinese 
version of our friend Punch is much admired. 
Clever jugglers, acrobats,, ventriloquists, 
afford other popular diversions, as do 
boat-races. But the most general amuse- 
ment of the people is gambling, carried on 
everywhere in defiance of formal prohibi- 
tions. Public gambling-houses are said to 
be held even by the magistrates whose duty 
should be to put them down. The priest 
will sometimes let the devotee play double 
or quits for his fee. So infatuated is the 
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Tea-house in the Chinese City, Shanghai 
This is believed by globe-trotters to be the original of the celebrated Willow Pattern. 


Spirit of speculation that poor men often played at home, the packs smaller in size 
go hungry, having played away their last than ours and with different devices. An- 
coin to dealers who unite the business of a other game is chess, played in two forms, 
restaurant and a hazard table. It seems which also differ from ours, one having a 
typical that the Chinese would bet upon larger number of pieces. More objection- 
the result of examinations rather than of able pastime is the cock-fights of which the 
races. They use dice, dominoes, roulette, Chinese are inveterate amateurs; and their 
lotteries, and such devices of guessing as cruelty comes out likewise in the pitting of 
those with which some of our enterprising crickets and other animals against each 
newspaper proprietors have recently tried to other. Active sports are not so much to 
sail close to the law, that in our country their taste, the few rich who have time for 
does not so complacently lend itself to such amusements being commonly flabby 
public demoralization. Cards are much and lazy; but it appears that young China 
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takes to playing footbaE and other games. 
Walking is despised by all who can afford 
to be carried; foreigners are wondered at 
for willingness to exercise their legs; and 
they have a monopoly of the sport abundant 
in a land that breeds few Nimrods. 

One reproach cannot be made against this 
people: a drunk Chinaman has been a rare 
sight. Grape wine is exceptional; what is 
here^ .called wine being rather beer, made 
from rice, and a stronger spirit samshu is 
distilled from millet or other grain; but in 
their use the Chinese are more moderate 
than in eating, which, with a great choice of 
indigestible dishes, becomes a snare to rich 
men. Tobacco is much smoked out of 
small pipes. Their worst indulgence has 
been in opium, apparently introduced among 
them in modern times to spread widely over 
the country. Our part in the propagation 
of this vice is not one to be proud of, but the 
guilt is not altogether ours. Even while the 
Chinese Government affected high moral 
indignation at the forcing of Indian opium 
on their country, the cultivation of the drug 
went on, nominally forbidden, but grown 
before the eyes of every mandarin, who 
himself often used or even traded in opium 
while professing to hold it an accursed thing. 
Dr. Morrison, travelling over 1700 miles of 
China, reports that he was seldom out of 
sight of poppy fields, a beautiful sight, as 
described by Professor Ross {The Chatting 
Chinese). 

“ Once see the poppy in her pride and 
realize that there is nothing drab nor homespun 
about opium-raising. Among plots of sordid 
beans or pulse or cabbages, the poppy field 
stands out like a flame. At full bloom its 
splendour befits a crop that is to lure and 
ruin men rather than nourish them. The 
dominant note is snow white, but bells of ail 
gorgeous hues are to be seen: purple, ruby, 
crimson, scarlet, and pink; besides white blos- 
soms tipped or streaked with these — a riot of 
colour. For rich prodigal beauty no field crop 
under the sun can match it. The flowering 
poppy is vivid, dramatic, and passionate, like 
some superb adventuress luring troops of lovers 
and, vampire-like, sucking out their souls with 
her kisses.” 

The missionaries have always strongly 


denounced opium, used here chiefly for 
smoking; and in 1906 the Government 
exerted itself with unusual resolution to 
root out what seemed a national curse. It 
was ordained that the culture of the poppy 
should be diminished by one-tenth yearly 
for ten years; and at the same time our 
authorities undertook to restrict the supply 
of Indian opium in like proportion, so that 
by 1917 it should be wholly banished from 
China. High officials, except old men to 
whom some indulgence might be shown, 
were enjoined to set an example of abstin- 
ence, which confined them at least to secret 
indulgence. As usual, the working of the* 
law was impeded by official dishonesty and 
popular discontent. Mandarins, themselves 
perhaps slaves fo the pipe, could be bribed 
or intimidated by the opium growers, who 
resented the loss of what was a profitable 
crop, in some parts the principal one. But 
the central Government showed itself for 
once in earnest, and that its measures proved 
effectual was manifested by the rapidly'- 
risen price of the drug, tempting farmers 
still to produce it on the sly, and sometimes 
emboldening their trickery to open resist-- 
ance. The anarchy of recent years seems 
to have favoured this illicit growth. On 
the other hand, anti-opium societies in the 
chief cities, with or without the help of 
active magistrates, were zealous in rooting 
out opium dens and burning the pipes 
and apparatus of the vice, against which 
a strong public opinion of the better class 
has been roused all over the country. 
Unhappily, marked decrease in opium- 
smoking becomes too much replaced by 
exotic drunkenness and by the vice of 
morphia-injection that has ajso called for 
prohibition, while cigarette-smoking is 
noticed as a new custom here as in Japan. 

Not a few observers insist that mis- 
sionaries have exaggerated the evil effects 
of a practice which in some parts was as 
habitual as our workmeit’s beer. In the 
case of the masses who could not afford 
excess, it seemed to be as little deadly as a 
temperate use of stimulants; and regular 
smokers often display enviable vigour, if 
others are turned into wrecks of humanity 
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more often than the victims of our besetting 
sin. Some go the length of maintaining 
the moderate smoking of opium to be 
whglesome under the circumstances of 
Chmese life, especially in marshy districts; 
but it cannot be denied that this indulgence 
has on the whole made for degeneration, 
and that China should be stronger for its 
suppression. The reforming viceroy Li 
Hung Chang — himself said to be a grower 
of opium — has some reason for bitterness 
against our country, though he states that 
the drug was first introduced from Java. 
“ Because of England’s money-grasping, 
trade-compelling dealings with my country, 
millions of wretched people of China have 
been made more miserable; stalwart men 
and women have been made paupers, 
vagrants, and the lowest of criminals, and 
hundreds of thousands of the weaker ones 
of my race — mainly among the women — 
have been sent to suicide graves.” After 
the taking of Nanking from the Taiping 
rebels, this emphatic moralist backed his 
view, to the hot indignation of General 
Gordon, by summary execution of twelve 
hundred sellers and users of opium. 



Professor Ross very justly lays the blame 
of this, and of that other national vice, 
gambling, upon the dullness and hardness 
of life among an overcrowded people always 
too closely pressing upon its means of sub- 
sistence; and he shrewdly points out a 
Yellow Peril to the rest of the world in 
China’s new life. It has a birth-rate as 
high as its death-rate, the former not so 
likely as the latter to be at once affected by 
the changes now in progress; “ for at least 
a generation or two China will produce 
rapidly in the Oriental way people who 
will die off slowly in the Occidental way 
When, by hygienic and moral reforms, 
children are saved from perishing like flies; 
when roads and railways can obviate the 
recurrent devastation of floods and famines; 
when more intelligent exploitation of the 
country’s resources multiplies its wealth, 
and cheaply abundant labour competes with 
the world in unshackled industries, China 
will not only be a formidable rival to her 
old patrons, but her huge population, 
stirred by new interests and wider out- 
looks, may swarm out upon the world at 
the heels of the pushful Japanese. 



New Style Travelling in China: the Railway Station, Peking, beside the city wall 
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Old Style Travelling- in China: a sedan chair 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


In surveying this vast land — a kingdom 
no longer - let us traverse the country on 
the lines of its great river basins, where 
we shall come upon its most renowned 
cities and chief centres of trade, noting, 
also, the names of the eighteen Chinese 
provinces, many of them as large as a 
European state, with their twelve hundred 
or so of districts equal to counties, .and 
further subdivisions. 

The rivers, with their network of natural 
and artificial by-waters, have made for the 
plains main routes on which travel and 
commerce are served by various craft, 
towed, rowed, or sailed. The boats may 
be turned into sleds in winter, and, as 
Milton had heard, sails will be sometimes 
fitted to the creaking wheelbarrows that 
are the vehicles best adapted to China’s 
bad roads. In times past the cities w^ere 
joined by paved highways, but these have 
often been allowed to fall into such a 
ruined state of ruts and quagmires that 


they seem less help than hindrance to 
traffic; it is said that the Manchu Govern- 
ment made a policy of thus hindering com- 
munications. Most of the roads are no 
better than tracks, perhaps on the raised 
banks of irrigated fields, perhaps sunk deep 
in beds of crumbling earth; or in hill 
countries they may be rough stairways, 
that give sure enough footing to the ex- 
perienced ponies, mules, and donkeys of 
the country. Porters come much into 
requisition, and the gig or cab of British 
respectability is here replaced by a chair. 
The rivers are crossed by stone or sus- 
pension bridges, often elaborate works, and, 
where these fail, by ferries or by some 
such contrivance as a loop cradle swinging 
dizzily on a line. Inns and tea-houses are 
common on frequented ways, but European 
travellers have bitter memories of their dirt, 
noise, want of privacy, and other discom- 
forts. Such accommodation is at least 
cheap. Including his outfit and the wages 
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of his attendants, it cost Dr. Morrison 
about 3^20 to travel for a hundred days 
through China. 

The intrigues of rival European nations 
undertaking to civilize this empire, each for 
its own advantage, have been one cause of 
delay in providing it vvith railways, that 
since the early years of our century began 
to be actively pushed. Another great 
obstacle to their construction came from 
the way in which the country is dotted 
with graves, like gigantic molehills, in the 
south taking a horseshoe form, so thick 
in some parts that the dead seem to over- 
shadow the living. The disturbance of 
these by “ barbarian ” engineers stirred so 
sore a point with the pious Celestials that 
for years railway-making was at a stand, 
while telegraph wires were also suspected 
as heaven-provoking hocus-pocus of the 
foreigner. As to one proposed line, the 
officials demanded that it should not come 
within 20 miles of the tombs where the 
Ming emperors repose. The same puerile 
superstition had stopped mining works, 
which might awake subterranean demons; 
and the steeple of a Christian church was 
looked on askance as a conductor for evil 
spirits in the air. The new rulers see the 
need of railways; and are at the same time 
awake to the loss of letting them pass into 
the hands of foreign speculators; but the 
railway-making which China now under- 
takes on her own account is much ham- 
pered by want of funds and by their waste 
through official and general dishonesty. 
Still, the chief cities have already been 
joined by lines that go on spreading, a 
marked change from the day when the 
Government, bought up the first foreign- 
made railway only to destroy it, and when 
later, in the Boxer troubles about Peking, 
one of the effects of anti- foreign hatred 
was the wrecking of such an outrage on 
the past. 

Peking, to which now run three railway 
lines, and tourists put up at its “ Wagon 
Lits Hotel ”, will be our best starting- 
point, where for the last six centuries has 
been established the imperial capital, within 
a day’s march of the northern frontier, as if 


the Tartar conquerors would keep them- 
selves always ready for retreat into their 
native steppes. 

The northern province of Chihli is 
densely populated by some 20 millions of 
people, whose strong Tartar strain makes 
them taller, hardier; and more virile than the 
mass of the Chinese. It has a climate of 
extremes, dustily hot in summer, sharply 
cold in winter, but even then enjoying much 
sunshine upon a rich plain that slopes 
eastwards to the sea from an amphitheatre 
of mountains. Peking stands nestling below 
the high interior edge, about ico miles back 
from the coast. Till the end of last century, 
on this side it was approached by a road 
once massively paved, but let fall into a chaos 
of ruts, among which carts and wheel - 
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Travelling by Boat in Inland China 
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barrows pushed their in a dusty crowd 
of burdened beasts and men. The ancient 
tombs lining it give place to populous but 
mean suburbs, through which one enters 
“ China’s crockery- ware metropolis ”, woe- 
fully disappointing to travellers who re- 
member the old accounts of Peking — 
ignotum pro magnifico — as one of the greatest 
cities in the world. The railway reaching 
it from Tientsin was, before the Boxer 
disturbances, kept miles outside a city that 
did not welcome strangers, who often 
agreed with William Simpson in their first 
impressions of it: 

“ Imagine about i6 square miles of tumble- 
down bricks, dirty earthen tiles, dusty or muddy 
thoroughfares, open stagnant sewers, and un- 
limited filth of every kind lying about, and you 
have a general and very correct idea of Peking. 
When you have looked at the great wall of the 
city from the outside, and passed through the 
high archway, which is impressive from its 
size, you expect to find a place of correspond- 
ing importance within; but, on the contrary, 
you see only the beginning of a street, with 
low, one-storied miserable houses in no way 
different from the villages you have passed on 
the way. . . . There were the same unswept 
dirty streets or lanes, with dull walls on each 
side — the same low, mean houses. If we came 
to one of the wider streets it seemed to be 
only an ampler space for filth. Here and there 
were large open spaces, where houses had stood. 

' Mr. William Archer, a later visitor, is still more 
emphatic in expressing his disappointment. “ In a 
rash moment I called Tokyo a metropolis of hovels, 
meaning thereby low-pitched and flimsy dwellings. 
By the same standard, the only possible term for 
Peking would be a metropolis of pigsties. ,And 
really that is no unjust description. The pigs are 
there in droves — actual four-footed pigs, I mean — 
of that shaggy, swag- bellied Chinese breed, which 
goes far to justify the Oriental prejudice against 
pork. The mire is there in seas and oceans: after 
a sudden rain-storm, I had to hire a ricksha to ferry 
me across a street quite close to the British Legation, 
in which the water stood a good twenty inches deep. 
The sewers are not there, the paving is not there, 
the lighting, the scavenging are not there — nothing 
is there that makes for comfort, health, cleanliness, 
or decency. As for the houses, they are for the most 
part like sinister caverns, with no front wall, door, or 
window to shut them off from the mire of the streets. 
Of the dainty neatness of Japan there is never and 
nowhere the smallest trace. The Chinese cavern- 
front is lofty rather than low-pitched, and it has 
generally a cornice of coarsely carved, heavily painted 
or gilded woodwork.' There are streets in Peking, 


Nothing but mounds of bricks and tiles re- 
mained, from which dogs barked at us. Even 
where there are houses of an)d:hing approach- 
ing the better class, they are enclosed within 
walls, and out of sight, so that the very worst 
impression is produced upon one passing 
through the streets of Peking.”^ 

Closer acquaintance with Peking, how- 
ever, brings out features of amenity in the 
decayed picturesqueness of old houses, in 
vistas broken by stately archways and 
massive towers, in touches of mellow colour 
on the doors and walls, and a glow of red 
and yellow tiles seen from any commanding 
point, which also reveals the secluded 
enclosures as filled with greenery making 
this indeed a garden city, if dashed with 
stretches of dust and mud. Of late years, 
notable improvements have been carried 
out, as first fruits of China’s new life. The 
destructive Boxer commotion worked whole- 
some havoc in this “ jumble of gilding and 
filth ”. Several wide thoroughfares are. 
pushed through the squalid confusion, and 
the chief roads are being macadamized, on 
which ply carriages, motors, and cycles as 
well as electric trams. Solid new buildings' 
begin to patch the quaintness of native 
architecture; such exotic structures as 
railway stations, foreign legations, and 
churches contrasting strongly with the 

both in the Chinese and in the Tartar city, where 
almost every house is more or less profusely gilded, 
the effect being exactly that of rouge on a very dirty 
face. And in and out of these gilded pigsties there 
swarms a population of incredible and indescribable 
hideousness. Not hideousness of feature — that is not 
what I mean — but hideousness of dress and undress. 
Even the well-dressed Chinaman, in summer garb, 
outdoes Father Noah and his family in stiff ungrace- 
fulness. But well-dressed Chinamer* are rare. The 
million of Peking wear (in July) either solely and 
simply a pair of bathing-drawers, or else garments of 
such peculiar and squalid shapelessness that one cannot 
believe that, even when new (say a hundred years 
ago), they were ever designed for human beings. 

“ Children are (oddly enough) not very numerous, 
but grimier or raggeder little guttersnipes are nowhere 
to be seen. As for the women, in their black calico 
jackets and trousers, they are certainly successful in 
suppressing every possible grace or charm of sex; 
and their feet, or rather their pitiful little hooves,- 
make one sick to look at.” 

Another critic, to be sure, pronounces Peking to 
be dean “ for a Chinese city ”. 
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Copyngiit Pliotograph by H. G. PoBtInjj, F.R.C.S. 

A Camel Caravan passing^ through the Streets of Peking 


artistic charms of Buddhist temples; the 
Catholics had three cathedrals here, one 
defended as a citadel in the Boxer Rising. 
Shops in European style appear to compete 
with the rows of booths in which tradesmen 
of each craft tend to cluster together It is 
a striking sign of the times that Chinese 
women may now be seen shopping, where 
all classes take kindly to such imported 
spectacles a^ circuses and cinema shows. 
There is a “ Zoo ” that is also a Botanic 
Garden. A more important introduction i? 
sanitary measures by which the streets are 
no longer adorned with dunghills. The 
city, thus swept and garnished, is lit by 
electric light, patrolled by policemen in 
khaki, and can call on the services of a fire- 
brigade, now to be roused up by telephone. 

Most of the houses having only one 
story, and there being many open spaces, 
the city covers some 40 square miles in a 


rectangular oblong, enclosed within a wall 
so broad that several vehicles could drive 
on it abreast between the gates and towers 
opening at regular intervals. This vast 
extent has caused its population to be 
exaggerated, varying guesses in our time 
ranging between a quarter of a million to 
over a million: L. Richard in his valuable 
Geography of the Chinese Empire^ puts it as 
fluctuating between 600,000 and 800,000. 
We shall have many such instances of the 
vagueness of Chinese statistics. As is well 
known, Peking encloses separate divisions, 
walled off from each other: the Chinese or 
business quarter, through which one passes 
into the Tartar City, and within the latter 
stands the Imperial City of official resi- 
dences, having in its centre the Forbidden 
City, a sanctuary of gardens and palaces 
where the emperor kept himself shrined in 
mysterious state. A certain amount of 
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fusion has taken place ' between the Tartar 
and the Chinese quarters; but the imperial 
citadel was still jealously secluded till it 
became broken open by the allied forces in 
1900. Count Von Waldersee made his 
quarters here, and foreign eyes desecrated 
the wonders of palaces bearing such titles as 
“ Secure Peace ” and “ Heavenly Purity ”, 
the whole gathering of finely-carved halls, 
pagodas, and summer-houses, half a mile 
each way, roofed with tiles of imperial 
yellow, relieved by green, blue, and purple, 
so that at sunset it seemed a blaze of gold 
and jewels. Before long a devastating fire 
broke out in it, kindled perhaps by the 
introduction of a European stove, perhaps 
by some Chinese patriot in wrath against 
that “ abomination of desolation 
Among the waste spaces and crumbling 
enclosures, where tall hairy Mongols en- 
camp with their camels in winter, Peking 
shows some fine buildings and monuments 
of the past, chiefly in the temples and 
churches of different religions. The best 
view-point is from the walls, a promenade 
that is at least clean, one bastion of which 
exhibited the remarkable bronze astronomi- 
cal instruments said to have been made by 
Jesuit missionaries, near which were pre- 
served older apparatus showing what a 
point of science China had attained more 
than 600 years ago. The celebrated Ex- 
amination Hall, where once every three 
years students sat for their chance of 
admission to the “ Forest of Pencils ”, 
China’s great literary body, is likened by 
Mr. Simpson to a cattle-market: 10,000 
cells walled in, with towers in the centre, 
and corners from which watchmen looked 
out on the candidates to guard against 
cribbing. This and the Hanlin College, 
the “ Academy ” of Peking, were ravaged 
by the Chinese themselves during the siege. 
In the Hall of the Classics, besides the Con- 
fucian Temple, the standard books of 
Chinese literature are engraved upon slabs 
of marble, from which the emperor was 
supposed once a year to expound these 
works to his high officers. A more practical 
institution is the school set up by the 
Foreign Office, where young officials are now 


taught the languages of the “ barbariaits 

Within the Tartar City is the “ Street of 
Foreign Nations ”, where a row of temples 
and mandarin palaces, each consisting of a 
group of pavilions joined by cloisters, were 
adapted as the Legations of European 
powers. It is not easily forgotten how, in 
the summer of 1900, the foreign com- 
munity was besieged in this quarter, hastily 
barricaded like the Residency of Lucknow, 
and how, with the help of a few marines, 
they held out for weeks, their fate hidden 
from the intense anxiety of Europe, till the 
allied forces were pushed up from Tientsin 
to their relief. With the indemnity exacted 
for the Boxer Rising, the Legations have 
been rebuilt as a compact citadel, held by 
an international guard of foreign soldiers. 
At the rescue from that siege, the British 
troops found quarters in the Temple of 
Heaven, on the south of the Chinese town, 
a wide enclosure for the great circular altar, 
90 feet in diameter, approached by triple 
flights of nine steps, all of pure white 
marble, carved with dragon forms, where the 
emperor solemnly offered sacrifice once a 
year. Adjoining it is the Temple of Agri- 
culture, at which he used every spring to set 
the example of ploughing a piece of land; 
this was occupied by the American soldiers. 

Outside the walls lie two immense forti- 
fied parks, in one of which, beside a lake 
four miles in circumference, stood the 
Summer Palace, a congeries of rich struc- 
tures in a wonderful garden paradise, 
plundered and wrecked by the French and 
English army in i860, vandalism that was 
considered a needful lesson for Chinese 
pride. Round about, the whole district is 
studded with temples, tombs, end Buddhist 
monasteries, some in ruins, some adapted 
as villas. One lion of the neighbourhood 
is the tombs of the Ming emperefrs, about 
24 miles to the north, where a long avenue 
of tall stone figures of men and beasts, real 
or fabulous, so lifelike as To terrify horses, 
.eads into a hollow among the hills over- 
shadowing high castellated and wooded 
mounds, each an enclosure of shrines, 
monumental slabs, and altars. The chief 
tomb is the resting-place of the Emperor 
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Avenue leading to the Ming’ Tombs, north of Peking^ 


Yung-lo, who died 1425. Here on a trij.le 
marble terrace rises a hall supported by 
solid teak pillars, which Mr. Simpson calls 
the finest specimen of architecture he saw 
in China. 

Farther on in this direction the mountain 
barrier of China is crowned by its Great 
Wall, which makes a favourite excursion for 
visitors to Peking. The way is by the stony 
caravan road into Tartary, thronged with 
cattle and pack animals, past ruined monu- 
ments and half- deserted towns over a plain 
transformed by the rains into a lake of mud. 
The ground grows rougher and higher; 
then, about 40 miles from the capital, a 
rough pass leads through a labyrinth of 
peaks and chasms to the broken crests along 
which the wall twists up and down with its 
towers and crenellated parapets, “ like a 
huge snake turned to stone ”. This famous 
fortification of China, originally laid out 
before the Christian era as a barrier against 
Tartar horsemen, is some 2000 miles in 
length, extending from the sea north of 
Peking far into the deserts of Central Asia. 
In some parts it appears only as a mud bank 


or a heap of stones, but the section nearest 
Peking s ands in good case, 20 feet wide 
and about half as high, built of solid blocks 
of granite and brick, the very transport of 
which implies a civilization equal to that 
which reared the Pyramids. Ingenious 
calculations have been made as to what 
useful work might have been done with the 
same amount of labour; certainly it would 
be well for China if the Great Wall could 
be broken up to mend its roads. What is 
here shown to globe-trotters, indeed, makes 
no fair specimen. It is not even part of the 
original wall, but a more modern interior 
loop, which, with the old one, enclosed a 
military zone as a further defence. Yet it 
seems as if, at this corner, China had little 
need of artificial barriers. So near the capital, 
the heights are ruggedly savage, as described 
by M. Monnier. “ On the slopes every trace 
of soil has vanished centuries ago. The 
mountain exhibits its bare skeleton, this, too, 
assailed by blasts and thunderbolts, its broken 
masses standing up like dismantled bastions. 
In this country, where all is decrepitude, 
nature itself seems falling in ruin.” 
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The Grand Canal is another great work, 
constructed by Kublai Kiian for the supply 
of Peking from the subject provinces. Like 
our Caledonian Canal it is only in part 
artificial, its course of 700 miles being a 
string of lakes and waterways connected 


shown in stripping the hills of wood to 
supply a scarcity of fuel, and to clear every 
yard of ground for industrious agriculture. 
The result is that, instead of filtering regu- 
larly into unobstructed channels, torrential 
rains wash down the bare slopes a silt of 



Underwood & Underwood 

A Bridge over the Grand Canal at Suchow 

Suchow (see p. 134) is famous for its stone bridgres, of which there are said to be no less than 6000. The bridges are very high 
in order to allow free passage of the traffic along the waterways, but the gradients are not impossible for vehicles. 


by cuttings at enormous expense of labour, 
a gigantic enterprise for the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It fell much into disrepair through 
neglect; and now China has been fain to 
employ foreign engineers to dredge it clear. 
Canals are a frequent feature of the Chinese 
plains, seamed by silting and often flooded 
rivers that are not always navigable. Ail 
over this country bad economy has been 


stones and soil to choke the river beds^ 
then in wet seasons they may burst their 
dams, natural and artificial, spreading out 
in wide inundations that* are a plague of 
this country.! “ Deep-gullied plateaus of 

‘ “ On three sides a sheet of watei*, produced by 
the Yellow River’s overflow, stretched calm and 
masterful. It had submerged the fields, ruined the 
houses, covered the roads, in a word brought life 
to an end. On its face, somewhat wrinkled by a 
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the loess, guttered hill-sides, choked water- 
courses, silted-up bridges, sterilized bot- 
tom-lands, bankless wandering streams, 
dyked torrents that have built up their 
beds till they meander at the level of the 
tree- tops, mountain brooks as thick as pea- 
soup, testify to the changes wrought, once 
the reckless axe has let loose the force of 
running water to resculpture the land- 
scape Even on fertile plains, like that 
of Chihli, the irregularity of rainfall may 
bring about a famine. 

Peking is watered by two small tribu- 
taries of the Pei-ho (White River), the chief 
artery of the province, flowing from the 
northern mountains in crooked bends to 
fall into the Gulf of Pechihli, that one day 
will be filled up by its burden of detritus, 
such as has built the plain about its course. 
Its mouth is impeded by a muddy bar, 
outside which large vessels have to anchor; 
and it was defended by forts against our 
attack in the second Chinese war. Above, 
a stretch of difficult navigation, frost-bound 
in winter, leads to Tientsin, that in spite 
of such disadvantage, has become the ch’ef 
port of the province, equal in population 
to Peking itself, with which it is connected 
by rail, as also with the river mouth by 
a line going on into Manchuria; and it 
stands at the junction of the Pei-ho with 
the Grand Canal. 

In the hands of the settlers of several 
nations that have brought it prosperity, 
Tientsin is becoming a very un-Chinese 
city, opened out by new wide streets, by 
lighting and sanitation so as to transform 
the dirty, close-packed native town, whose 
inhabitants once showed fanatical hatred 
of the interfering foreigners, as in 1870, 
when the French missionary establishments 
were destroyed, and again in the Boxer 
troubles, during which the mouth of the 
Pei-ho made the base of our operations 

feeble breeze, floated fragments of all sorts, witness- 
ing to the misery of the inhabitants, driven oflF by 
waters that had respected nothing. Here it was a 
roof tree, and there a coffin. The current, rather 
violent at certain points, especially where it had 
broken the dykes, had been strong enough to bear 
away many of these lugubrious objects from the 
field on which they lay; and such of them as had 
not been sunk, floated half-rotten, holding some- 
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against Peking. Railways and other im- 
provements were favoured by the reform- 
ing Viceroy Li Hung Chang; and now the 
long wharves show a quite Occidental stir 
of trade, the chief exports being coal and 
wool. 

Hence a railway tuns southwards direct 
to Nanking. The northern line to Man- 
churia, tapping a great coal-field, leads by 
Peitaiho that makes a seaside resort for the 
province. Among other places in Chihli, 
the most notable is the provincial capital, 
Paoting, south of Peking, a city hitherto of 
under ico,ooo people, but it seems likely to 
gain importance as being on the line from 
Peking to Hankow, and as site of a new 
university. 

From Tientsin, the Grand Canal leads 
south through the province of Shantung 
to the Hoang- ho, or Yellow River, navi- 
gable, unless by stretches, only near its 
mouth where, like the Po in Lombardy, it 
is raised above the level of the plain between 
embankments that may be broken down by 
its floods. It now falls into the Gulf of 
Pechihli, but has repeatedly shifted its 
course, and up to our own time reached 
the sea three or four degrees farther south, 
as it may still be found marked on some 
maps. No less than nine successive beds 
of it are stated to be traceable on the plains. 
“ China’s Sorrow ” is a by-name for this 
mighty stream that by its sudden inunda- 
tions has so often spread ruin and misery. 
Its discharge is about equal to that of the 
Nile, and it has been calculated that 24,000 
years would suffice to fill up the Gulf of 
Pechihli with the turbid burden it brings 
down from the barren mountains on its 
upper course. 

The names “ Yellow River ” and “ Yellow 
Sea ” are naturally suggested by the sedi- 
ment of a yellow earth covering most of the 
Hoang-ho basin, known as the loess for- 

times the remains of skeletons. The habit among 
poor Chinese folk of depositing a coffin on the 
ground, often without even covering it with earth, 
exposes them to so unpleasant chances. In some 
laces, where the flood had begun to go down, 
eside a miscellaneous wreck of woodwork and scraps 
of cloth, one’s foot now and then might tread on a 
blanched skull, full of water.” — Count de Disdain’s 
Journey to Tibet. 
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mation, and celebrated, for its richness, so 
that it can be used as manure for poorer 
lands. Water and soil are tinged with the 
same colour; roads, hoiises, and even plants 
powdered by yellow dust. In this deep soft 
alluvium, water has eaten out the most 
extraordinary gorges, precipices, and exca- 
vations, like those among the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and by patient labour the people 
have shaped the canons into narrow roads 
deep sunk between precipitous yellow walls, 
through which one may travel for days in 
the bowels of the earth. The loess, such 
a characteristic feature of China as no doubt 
to have suggested its imperial colour, seems 
to be the dust of the northern deserts, piled 
up, hundreds of feet deep, in course of 
ages by the winds that go on spreaciing 
this layer of distant soil to be washed down 
towards the coast. 

Tracing the present course of the Hoang- 
ho backwards, we find it marked by two 
enormous bends that make its length some 
2500 miles, doubling what would be its 
straight course. In its lowest reach it flows 
northward by the mountainous province of 
Shantung, forming a bold promontory 
towards Korea. The capital of this populous 
province is Tsinan, a well-built city of some- 
100,000 people, a considerable proportion of 
them Mohammedans and Catholic converts; 
but as large appears to be Wei, and the 
most famous town is Kufeu, the birthplace 
of Confucius, where some score thousand 
people claim to be his descendants. Here 
are his tomb and one of the noblest temples 
raised to his memory, containing relics and 
ornaments that make it a museum of Chinese 
Art. Another sacred place of the province 
is Tainganfu, “ City of Temples near 
the Taishan Mountain, covered with shrines 
and monasteries, to which pilgrims come 
by tens of thousands from all over China. 
Chefu, on the north coast, is an important 
seaport, frequented as a health resort, as 
also are the two foreign stations next men- 
tioned. To the east of this comes Wei- 
hai-wei, a harbour acquired by the British; 
and on a deep inlet of the south side Kiao- 
chow, that taken by the Germans, who 
pushed a railway inland from their smart 


young town, Tsingtau, and were there de- 
veloping a lively pore when it fell into the 
hands of the Japanese in the Great War, 
its future status to be a bone of contention 
between China and Japan. Across the gulf, 
at the point of the Liaotung projection of 
Manchuria, Shantung is faced by Port 
Arthur, the ex-Russian station, now in 
Japanese occupation. 

The next reach of the Hoang-ho is from 
west to east through the province of Honan, 
a fertile and well- watered plain, on which 
stood more than one ancient capital of the 
empire. The chief place here is Kaifungfu,^ 
still of some 200,000 inhabitants, while it 
seems to have been once larger, as was the 
city of Honan upon a tributary farther up, 
among hills crowned by ancient temples, 
and carved into gigantic statues of Buddha. 
The lowland part of this province was the 
scene of the great inundation of September, 
1887, when, as described by Mr. Meredith 
Townsend {Europe and Asia)^ over a terri- 
tory twice as large as Yorkshire every crea- 
ture was destroyed, a loss variously estimated 
as from one to seven millions of human lives, 
besides countless animals. 

“ The river was at its fullest, its speed was 
at its highest, there was almost certainly a 
driving wind from the west, a bit of dyke 
gave way, the rent spread for 1200 yards, and 
our readers may remember, for Charles Reade 
has decribed it, the rush into Sheffield of the 
Holmfirth reservoir. Multiply that, if you can, 
by 2000, add exhaustless renewals of the water 
from behind — five Danubes pouring from a 
height for two months on end — and instead of 
a long valley with high sides which can be 
reached, think of a vast open plain, flat as 
Salisbury Plain, but studded with 3000 villages, 
all swarming as English villages* never swarm, 
and you may gain a conception of a scene 
hardly rivalled since the Deluge.” 

But that calamity seems to be outclassed 
by the famine recently spread over five of 
the northern provinces. X^is is said to be 
the worst recorded in history, the crops of 
a population equal to England’s having 
been destroyed by drought, with little help 

^The affix /«, meaning a palace or city of the first 
rank, may henceforth be omitted in these names. 
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The Beautiful Memorial Arch (“ Honourable Portal”) leading to the Tomb of Confucius 

.Confucius was born at Kufeu (Shantung Province), and there are his tomb and one of the noblest temples raised to his memory, 
containing relies and orn.-iments that make it a museum of Chinese Art (see p. 126). 


available through the inefficiency of the 
Government, the difficulties of transport 
hindering the efforts of the foreign com- 
munity to send assistance, and the general 
paralysis of civil war. To add to the suffer- 
ings of a people mainly dependent on agri- 
culture, there came a disastrous earthquake 
that in one district had thousands of victims, 
among perhaps a score of millions starved 
to death. 

Above its important affluent the Wei-ho, 
the Hoang-ho has next a sharp turn north- 
wards, coming down from the Great Wall 
between the provinces Shansi and Shensi, 
where it is believed that rich coal-fields will 
make up for the woods stripped from the 
mountain slopes of the river bed. In Shansi, 
on the east* side, there are several flourishing 
cities, and others reduced to ruins by the 


Taiping war, like Ping}ang, which was the 
national capital more than forty centuries 
ago. As in other regions of China, the 
hilltops are often seen crowned with strong- 
holds where the people took refuge during 
periods of disorder. The present capital of 
the province is Taiyuan, awakened to life 
by a branch of the Peking-Hankow railway. 
Shensi is rich both in minerals and crops, 
among which the poppy has hitherto been 
predominant. Its chief place, Singan, is 
another of China’s many ex-capitals, and 
still one of the largest cities, the population 
being perhaps a million. It gives some 
vague conception of the vastness of this 
country that such a place should have been 
almost unknown in Europe till the Chinese 
court took refuge at it after the capture of 
Peking by the allies in 1900. Yet here, 
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among still old^r archasological records, is 
preserved a monument of rare interest for 
Christians, a stone with an inscription in 
Chinese and Syriac attesting the presence 
of Nestorian missionaries in the eighth cen- 
tury. The population of Shensi, believed 
to be the cradle of the Chinese race, is 
now to a considerable extent Moham- 
medan, and it was distracted accordingly 
by their insurrection following that of the 
Talpings. 

Beyond the Great Wall, this wandering 
and shifting stream makes a wide curve 
round the Mongolian Ordos plateau, where 
an alleged tomb of Genghis Khan and 
remains of once great cities seem mocked 
by desert sands; then, bent away from the 
Alashan Mountains, its backward course 
coming once more from the south, it tra- 
verses Kansu, the projecting north-western 
corner of China Proper, in which also, 
during and after the Taiping revolt, devas- 
tation was wrought by the Moslem Dungan 
insurgents. The most important place in 
this province, with some half-million in- 
habitants, to which a railway advances from 
the coast, is Lanchow, whose strong forti- 
fications kept the rebels at bay, and now 
protect a cannon foundry and other indus- 
tries carried on by help of coal-mines in 
the district. Another large city here bears 
a similar name, Leanchow; and Sining is 
a noted mart of trade with Tibet. The 
mountains of the north-west rise to near 
20,000 feet, while much of the soil is loess 
tableland and rich river plain, noted for the 
growth of fruit. Some quarter of the inhabi- 
tants are Mohammedans; but in the western 
part of the province is the great Buddhist 
monastery at Kumbum, inhabited by thou- 
sands of lamas, with the trading town of 
Lusar at hand, where a brisk business goes 
on in praying-wheels and other machinery 
of Buddhist devotion. Beyond Kansu, once 
more the Hoang-ho appears in Tartary, 
Jiidnding through the great central boss of 
njountains from its source at a height of 
nearly 15,000 feet, with two large lakes as 
its reservoirs. Not far off, on a southern 
slope of the Tibetan plateau, are still higher 
sources thi^it feed the Yangtse-kiang and 
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Other great rivers watering India and Indo- 
China. 

The Yangtse-kiang is by far the chief 
river in China, and, in view of its rich 
and populous basin, one of the most impor- 
tant streams in the world. In China it is 
the river, and has the sobriquet of the “ Blue 
River ”, though its stream is as turbid as 
the Hoang-ho’s, the distinction appearing 
to come from a fanciful idea of the Yellow 
River as the Son of Earth, and the Blue 
River of Heaven. It has a length of over 
3000 miles, for a great part of which it 
flows through the centre of the kingdom, 
with its affluents bringing life to half the 
population. Nearly 1000 miles above its 
mouth, its volume has been calculated as 
244 times that 'of the Thames at London. 
While still an infant, sporting among the 
heights of Tibet, it is as broad as the, 
Thames. Marco Polo found its channeP 
thronged with more vessels and richer 
cargoes, in his estimation, than on all the 
rivers of Christendom. Its course has a 
peculiar interest for us, this central basin 
having hitherto been regarded as specially 
the sphere of British commerce, on which 
now, from one side and the other, Russia 
and France, as well as Japan, are threat- 
ening to intrude. 

Under the descriptive name Muriu-ussu, 
“ winding water ”, the Yangtse at first 
flows east along the ridge separating it from 
the Hoang-ho, then turns south as if making 
for Indian waters like the other great drains 
of Tibet. Lower down it is known as the 
“ River of Golden Sand ” and as the 
“ White Water ”. Unable to pierce the 
Yunnan mountains, it is deflected to the 
east, then, after a series of bold bends, 
strikes north, then east again, and in this 
general direction meanders towards the 
coast. Soon after taking its final turn 
eastward it appears like an arm of the sea 
where joined from the north by the Min 
or Wen, that, though only some 300 leagues 
long, is regarded by patriotic Chinese 
geographers as the main stream, its course 
lying wholly within China proper. 

To the west of the Min valley rises 
abruptly from a plain the sacred Mount 
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Entrance to the Mitan Gorg^, Yang-tse-kian^ ■ 
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Omei (11,000 feet), visited by pilgrims, 
froin all over the empire, to its Buddhist 
shrines. Beside the river has been hewn 
upon the whole face of a porphyry cliff a 
gigantic statue of Buddha, between 300 and 
400 feet high, the largest such monument 
known, formerly coloured and stuccoed, 
now mantled by luxuriant verdure, half- 
hiding other sculptures on the rocks which 
testify to a faith still older than Buddhism. 
Crumbling stairways and zigzag paths lead 
up the long ascent, with temples for stations, 
garrisoned by an army of greedy priests. 
The highest temple stands by the edge of 
a sheer precipice a mile or so deep, one of 
the most stupendous in the world. The 
view hence dwarfs all our Rigi prospects. 
On the south-east the city of Kiating and a 
cultivated valley lie 10,000 feet below; 
westward, over a sea of mountains inhabited 
by wild beavSts and wild men, the eye may 
catch the glacier crests of Tibet, 100 miles 
away. A common phenomenon here is the 
brilliantly- coloured, circular halo, in the 
centre of which the observer sees the 
magnified reflection of his own figure, an 
optical effect produced on other misty 
mountains, on our own Ben Nevis as well 
as on the Brocken. When this “ Glory of 
Buddha ” rewards weary pilgrims, in their 
ecstasy they sometimes rush to hurl them- 
selves over the precipice, which has been 
fenced off to check such suicides. 

The Min joins the Yangtse in Szechuen, 
land of “ Four Rivers ”, which, almost equal 
to France in size, is the largest, and, in spite 
of its cloudy skies, the richest of the Chinese 
provinces, with perhaps fifty millions of 
people. Catholic missionaries have been at 
work here for two centuries, now counting 
their converts at some 100,000. On the 
west side the province merges in Tibet by 
grand snow mountains which still shelter 
aboriginal communities more or less inde- 
pendent. On the east side Szechuen, 
^ugh a picturesquely-highland country, is 
tfiickly populated by industrious Chinese, 
who were lucky enough to be out of the way 
of the Taiping war that so long desolated 
the lower part of the Yangtse basin. The 
residence of the Viceroy is Chingtu, on a 
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branch of the Min, renowned for its refine- 
ment and handsome buildings; “ the Paris 
of China ” it has been fondly named by 
French exiles. This distinction it owes to 
the ancient city having been destroyed by 
exterminating conquerors, so that a new 
one came to be laid out in broad streets, the 
walls, 12 miles round, containing a popu-. 
lation of some half a million. It has now 
a university, military and medical schools, 
and other institutions, along with improve- 
ments that make this one of the most pro- 
gressive cities of China. It is the Chinese 
Sheffield, through its iron industry, and has 
been compared to Milan for its view on 
the crests of the Szechuen Switzerland, 
seen from the rich plain on which the city 
stands. When' the river is high, junks can 
come up to its port, 2000 miles from the sea. 
Suchow, at the confluence of the Min with 
the Yangtse, is an important mart of trade 
with the neighbouring province of Yunnan. 
Farther down the main stream, at the 
confluence of the Kialing, stands the great 
trading depot Chungking, which, grouped 
with two adjacent towns on the opposite 
bank, has a population larger than that of 
Chingtu. This commercial metropolis of the 
West, though 1500 miles from the sea, is 
one of the open treaty ports; and to it in 
1898 Mr. Archibald Little had the credit of 
bringing the first steamboat up the rapids of 
the Yangtse-kiang, as can best be done in 
summer, when its shallows are covered to the 
depth of 100 feet by a chocolate-coloured 
flood, against which, the winds failing at 
this season, sails can make no headway. 

For a great part of its course the Yangtse 
runs in a deep narrow bed, hardly broader 
than the stream; it is below Chungking that 
its celebrated succession of gorges oppose 
such difficulties to navigation. The country 
here is a sandstone plateau, crossed by ridges 
of limestone, forming a wildly rugged land- 
scape, like that of Saxon Switzerland on a 
larger scale, traversed by stony paths and 
stairs. Through these heights the river 
twists and tacks its way, often sunk beneath 
lofty walls, from the top of which its huge 
stream appears a mere torrenCfar below. 
Sometimes the walls are clean cut, like a 
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Canon of the Rocky Mountains; or again, 
softer stone has disintegrated into ruin that 
threatens to choke up the channel. Above, 
the worn and weathered edges nnight be 
taken for the battlements of some Titanic 
stronghold; farther down, within reach of 
the annual floods, more elaborate effects are 
produced by erosion. “ We passed rocks 
fluted like organ-pipes, with the stones that 
had done the fluting still held captive in 
them; rocks fretted almost into lace-work by 
the action of the water; rocks weathered red 
and rocks weathered grey; and one day we 
saw a black mass, which we were told was 
harder than steel, yet it was gnarled and 
gnawed in rings.” So writes Mrs. Little, 
who, as well as her husband, gives us an 
account of these gorges. As it crooks 
between terraces, bluffs, and peaks, the bed 
of the river is broken by rapids, whiilpools, 
islets, reefs, sand-banks, and boulders that 
here and there seem almost impassable 
obstacles. But the Chinese have for ages 
travelled this w’ater-way in junks, driven 
against the current in the smoother reaches 
by their huge square sails, and, where the 
wind will not help, hauled up by gangs of 
trackers, who at the worst passages are 
roused to exertion through drumming, 
yelling, and belabouring, led on sometimes 
by a buffoon dancing and singing in front 
by way of encouragement. The crew mean- 
while are not idle, holding themselves ready 
with hooks and poles to push off from some 
dangerous point, naked swimmers springing 
in and out of the water to shove and drag 
or set free the entangled bamboo tow-line. 
The distance through the gorges between 
Chungking and Ichang is at least 500 miles, 
double a direct line from one place to the 
other, and the voyage upwards takes three 
weeks or so, when all goes well in the winter 
season of low water. Also in the swifter 
descent of such a navigation many junks are 
wrecked, and the Chinese cannot but see 
the advantage of steam here, long resisted 
by the authorities on excuse that it would 
throw an army of trackers out of work. At 
the most <iangerous passages, life-boats for 
help and rescue have been maintained by the 
Government. 


At the lower end of the rapids is Ichang, 
one of the treaty ports, up to which steamers 
have for some time plied among the thou- 
sands of junks that lie moored in rows by its 
bank. A little below comes Shasi, “ market 
on the sand ”, w^here the Japanese acquired 
the right to set dp factories that aim at 
competition with the looms of Manchester 
and Bombay, and should bring fresh pros- 
perity to the long dilapidated quay fronting 
this town. Some way above Ichang. the 
river enters Hupeh. The chief place of. 
this province is Hankow, 400 miles lower 
down, where tall chimney-stacks are seen 
belching smoke over the curly Oriental 
roofs, and vessels of considerable size come 
to lie at the quays. Wuchang, on the 
opposite bank, is the official capital; and 
another large city, Hanyang, stands on the 
peninsula formed here by the confluence 
of the Han. This group of cities, occupying 
much the same relative position as New 
York, Brooklyn, and New Jersey, was said 
a century ago to have contained millions of 
people, according to some travellers more 
than the London of our day; and their 
population, though reduced by the Taiping 
troubles, makes up the largest in China, at 
present estimated from one to two millions. 
They also suffered sorely in the revolu- 
tionary insurrections, more than one of 
which had its focus at Wuchang. Hankow 
was bombarded and burned by the im- 
perialist troops, as was Hanyang, which 
contains an arsenal and important iron- 
works. The affix Kow^ equal to our 
“ Aber ” or “ Inver ”, implies that Hankow 
stands at the mouth of the Han River, by 
which the Yangtse basin communicates with 
that of the Hoang. This makes it a great 
inland emporium, centre of the tea trade, 
and home of a foreign community much 
increased in the spring months, the tea- 
market season, while it is also a centre of 
manufacturing industry, in which Japanese^ 
settlers play an active part. It is now 
connected with Peking by a railway journey 
of thirty-six hours; and this enterprise 
will be extended as a great trunk line to 
Canton. Above Hankow there is more 
or less irregular steam navigation up to 
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Ichang; while below, large steamers of 
different lines ply to and from the estuary. 

In this neighbourhood are several lakes, 
formed by overflowing of the Yangtse, that, 
no longer pent between rocky banks, in the 
rainy season spreads out like an inland sea, 
often causing dangerous floods. The largest 
of such lakes is Tung- ting — over 70 miles 
long by 60 broad in summer, but in winter 
shrinking by half — which, almost touched 
by the river in its southern bend above 
Hankow, lies at the northern edge of 
Hunan (“ south of the lake ”), a province 
whose people have the name of being the 
most soldierly of the Chinese, and the most 
fierce against foreigners. Much of it is 





Nanking:: a street near the railway station 


mountainous, with forests and coal-mines; 
but in parts it grows excellent tea. The 
capital of Hunan is Changsha, on the Siang- 
kiang, flowing from the southern provinces 
into Lake Tung-ting; by which river also 
stands Siangtan, with a special trade in 
drugs and nostrums of Chinese quackery, 
both of these with some hundreds of 
thousand people. Hunan has other popu- 
lous cities, but in such a summary sketch of 
so huge a country we must pass over many 
names which else would demand mention. 

To the east of Hunan lies the moun- 
tainous province of Kiangsi, traversed by 
the Kan, that runs north into the Poyang 
lake, another great expansion of the Yangtse. 
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On this tributary stands the capital, Nan- 
chang, and on the main river, near the 
embouchure of the lake, Kiukiang is a port 
with a European community. The largest 
town appears to be Kingtehchen, celebrated 
for the porcelain manufacture that is the 
chief industry of the province, besides which 
Kiangsi, like Hunan, supplies some of the 
finest teas. 

These two provinces are south of the 
Yangtse’s course, which has now escaped 
from its mountain walls to roll over a great 
alluvial plain. Instead of romantic gorges 
the voyager has around him a flat monoto- 
nous landscape, broken here and there by 
eminences that ages ago were rocky islets 
in the sea, and still form islands of refuge 
when for half the year the fields are drowned 
by the great river’s annual high tide, or 
stand out in its channel like Titanic stepping- 
stones. Much of the land is actually below 
the level of the stream, which even at its 
ebb spreads into wandering branches, now 
flowing strongly through embanked chan- 
nels, now opening into shallow lakes, now 
bordered by dreary marshes, alive with 
wild-fowl and half-covered with forests of 
gigantic reeds, which are the chief building 

' This insurrection against the Manchurian dynasty 
broke out in 1850, headed by Hang-sew-Chuen, a 
native enthusiast who began life as a village school- 
master, and, coming into contact with Christian 
teaching, adapted from it a new religion that was 
to regenerate China under a reign of “ Taiping ” or 
universal peace, with himself as “ Heavenly King ”. 
At first Hung seems to have preached and enforced 
a rigid morality, but success turned his head, and 
his character did not stand the test of power, though 
to the end he exercised an extraordinary influence on 
those around him. After establishing his rule at 
Nanking, in the seclusion of a royal seraglio he gave 
himself up to visionary self-indulgent fanaticism, 
which in his Iq^ter days appears to have amounted 
to insanity. But the “ Wangs ” or princes, appointed 
by him, kept China in turmoil for years, at one time 
pushing their advances nearly to Peking. Whatever 
may have been their original aim, like the Anabaptists 
of Munster and other enthusiastic revolutionaries, 
Hung’s followers inaugurated their golden age by 
cruelly ravaging a great part of the country; and as 
the imperialists opposing them showed the same 
ferocity, whole districts became depopulated. For 
long the cumbrous military system of the Chinese 
Government made little head against the insurgents, 
who had a good deal of sympathy from the forei^ 
community,# especially from the missionaries, till 
Hung showed his heterodoxy by setting up for a 
prophet as well as a reformer. It is still a moot 


material of this amphibious country, all cut 
up by the creeks and canals that take the 
place of roads here. It has often been 
remarked how China, so old as a nation, is 
on the sea side a young land geologically, 
still slowly being built up from the edge of 
its western mountains towards the always 
advancing coast-line. 

The river now traverses the province of 
Nganwhei, whose capital is Nganking, but 
a larger place, lower down the river, is 
the treaty port Wuhu. This district has 
been noted for the manufacture of paper 
from bark, also for Indian ink. The name 
Nganking must not be confounded with 
the more celebrated Nanking, chief town 
of the next province, Kiangsu, and once 
capital of all China, when it appears to 
have been the largest city in the world. 
Two generations ago it came to ruin as 
head-quarters of the Taiping rebels.^ Within 
its enceinte^ of over 20 miles, a remnant of 
the inhabitants were left huddled in filthy 
lanes amid desolate open spaces and the 
scars and litter of war. The world-famed 
porcelain tower was then destroyed, as was 
the imposing tomb of a Ming emperor, 
some way outside the city, where still stands 

point whether he would not have won the throne, 
if the two parties had been left to fight it out, and 
whether this might not have been the best thing for 
China. But vhen the Taipings proved unable to 
go beyond injuring the country and crippling trade, 
the feeling of foreigners turned against them, the 
more so when their advance threatened Shanghai. 
A small force, disciplined by foreign officers, came 
to be employed by the imperial authorities under 
the high-sounding title of the “ Ever- victorious 
Army ”. Though by no means ever-victorious, this 
body played an important part in the struggle, 
especially when, by permission of our Government, 
it was led by Gordon, a captain of Engineers, who 
now for the first time had a chance to show his 
qualities. Town after town was taken from the 
rebels, till they were at length shut up in Nanking. In 
1865 the city was carried by assault. The “ Heavenly 
King ” is understood to have committed suicide; his 
son and other leaders were taken and executed; and 
though some of the rebels escaped, to carry on a 
desultory resistance among the mountains, or to Join 
the Mohammedan insurgents, the Taiping power was 
at an end, after causing frightful sufferings not only 
through massacres on each side, but through the 
devastation of the country, and especially through 
neglect of the river embankments that keep it from 
becoming a watery wilderness. For a great part of 
China it made such a calamity as the Bolshevik ruin 
of Russia. 
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an avenue of stone giants and monsters as 
at that other imperial burial-place near 
Peking. Nanking began to recover its old 
prosperity; and here in 1910 was held the 
first Chinese Exhibition, with the not less 
novel feature of athletic competitions; then 
it came to be the meeting-place of the first 
National Assembly, and later on seat of 
the revolt against Yuan’s autocracy. In 
the revolutionary troubles it was twice the 
scene of fierce fighting and wanton destruc- 
tion, so that the enclosure within the walls 
now lies largely waste, half a million of sur- 
vivors remaining most closely packed at the 
southern end. It is reached by a railway 
from Tientsin, the station, however, being 
on the opposite side of the river. 

Other great cities of this small province, 
half-ruined by civil war, are Chinkiang and 
Suchow. The former bids fair to become 
one of the chief inland ports, standing 
where the Grand Canal connects the 
Yangtse with the Hoang-ho through a 
labyrinth of lakes and watercourses. To 
the south, the canal goes on to the Tai-hu 
Lake, a large sheet of water near which is 
Suchow, famous of old among Chinese 
cities for its vast extent and huge popula- 
tion, 60 miles in circuit, reported Marco 
Polo, with 6000 stone bridges, that have 
likened it to Venice. It has also gained 
a reputation for refinement and beauty. 
This place, with some half a million left 
in its dwindled bounds, is still a seat of 
considerable industry. By it goes a railway 
from Nanking to Shanghai. Another large 
town of the province is Yangchow, noted 
for scholars rather than traders, and once 
seat of the Yang dominion. 

Through Kiangsu the Yangtse filters to 
the sea. Southwards the Tai-hu Lake half 
cuts off the swampy tongue where stands 
Shanghai on an affluent of the main estuary, 
here 20 miles broad. This has for half 
a cj^ntury been the most important place 
in ffle province and one of the chief ports 
of Asia, vdth a population growing on to 
a million. Over 12,000 foreigners live here, 
the largest gathering in China; and one 
effect of such contact with the West is 
that many Chinese newspapers and other 


periodicals are published at Shanghai.' Its 
trade it owes both to European and Chinese 
enterprise; but there is here, as elsewhere, 
a great contrast between the filthy Chinese 
city, crowded within its crumbling walls, 
and the self-governed European concessions, 
with wide, well-built streets, shady avenues, 
gas, electric light, water-supply, and tram- 
ways; advantages beginning to be so much 
appreciated by the Chinese that the majority 
of them flock into the European quarter, 
which, kept inviolate through the revolu- 
tionary disturbances, has thriven at the 
expense of its outskirts. It is divided into 
the English, the American, and the French 
concessions, all self-governing, though the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations unite to “ run ” 
municipal institutions; then there is a 
“Mixed Court ” for dealing with the 
Chinese, and policemen of various nations 
work more or less in unison. A fine show 
of palatial warehouses, banks, and public 
offices borders the “ Bund ”, the quay in 
front of which is the starting-place of a 
great trade with the interior. Through 
the supineness of the native officials the 
river has been silting up at its mouth, 
where the exterior port of Wusung is con- 
nected with the city by a short railway, 
the first made in China, which was soon 
pulled up by the prejudiced officials and 
for years stood idle, but has been relaid. 
The environs are not very pleasant, but 
one broad drive leads out to the “ Bubbling 
Well ” that is the social rendezvous; and 
with cricket, polo, paper-chases, races, 
hunting over the flat country, and shooting 
in the distant hills, the exiles of Shanghai 
contrive to bear up against their trying 
climate and the too sumptuoys hospitality 
for which they have a name. 

South of the Yangtse estuary the Hang- 
chow Bay deeply indents Chekiang, China’s 
smallest province, its coast bordered by the 
rocky Chusan Archipelago. At the head of 
the bay, where the Great Canal comes in, 
lies Hangchow, declared by Marco Polo the 
largest city then in the world, with a cir- 
cumference of 100 miles and 1,600,000 
houses. It is still a dozen miles round, 
environed for miles by the mins of its 
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Underwood & Underwood 

Shanghai, the European Metropolis of China: a view looking north along the Whangpoo River 


ancient magnificence amid the beautiful silk-culture. Fishing is a great industry 
lake scenery which has made it a paradise of the adjacent coast and among the Chusan 
in Chinese eyes. Its main industry is silk- islands, the capital of which is Tinghai on 
weaving, which employs a large population, Great Chusan. 

said to have been reduced during the Southwards, the next seaboard province 
Taiping troubles from two millions to less is the more mountainous Fokien, with its 
than a quarter of that number. Near the capital Fuchow, a city of 600,000 people, 
mouth of the bay is Ningpo, also a famous having a port on the estuary of the River 
old city, with fine surroundings and a good Min, where the Chinese, with the help of 
climate, but the trade it gained through its French engineers, established their chief 
position at a confluence of waterways has naval arsenal. Changchow, up another 
been in part drawn away by Shanghai, river, is almost as large. Tsuenchow was at 
Wenchow, another treaty port near a river one time the most important port; but its 
mouth has lost its leading position in the tea harbour has become choked up, and its 
trade. H^chow and Lanki are large inland trade has gone to the Bay of Amoy, opposite 
towns, now recovering from the Taiping the once Chinese island of Formosa, Amoy 
devastation of this fertile region, noted for itself stands on an island; and the foreign 
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settlement on an islet apart. Kienning is 
a centre of the tea-growing district; and 
another inland town Chungngan lies below 
a hill, the name of which, as corrupted by 
English merchants, has given our familiar 
word Bohea, this quality of tea coming from 
Fokien. Cut off from their neighbours by 
mountains, its people preserve an inde- 
pendent character and customs, and a 
peculiar dialect far spread by their adven- 
turous readiness for emigration. There is 
even a special Amoy dialect, used on For- 
mosa and by other Chinese communities 
abroad, but not intelligible at Canton. 

Thus we come round to the south side 
of China, drained by the River Si-kiang, 
a region differing much from the north in 
its warmer climate, in its mixed population, 
in their language and customs, so that if the 


empire fell to pieces this might easily form 
itself into a separate nationality. China is 
by no means such a homogeneous country 
as w^e are apt to imagine, its distrust and 
dislike to foreigners being shown in a less 
degree between different provinces or even 
villages. The people of Peking call the 
Cantonese “ barbarians ”, and the latter 
retaliate with “ Tartars ”, which comes to 
much the same thing. “ Tall, strong, slow ” 
for the northerners, and “ small, short, 
sharp ” for the southerners, are charac- 
terizing epithets. The southern Chinese 
are more skilful workmen as well as more 
enterprising traders; and it is from this 
corner of the coast chiefly that come the 
emigrants to America, Australia, and the 
Malay ports that lie close to their native 
homes. 



Hong’>Kong: the harbour 

In the foreground are the wooded slopes which culminate in Victoria Peak. The tramway leading to the peak is seen 
in the centre of the picture. 
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The largest of the islands at the mouth of 
the Si>kiang Delta isHong>Kong,a Gibraltar- 
like mass of rugged rock 30 miles round. 
This, since 1841 the eastern outpost of the 
British empire, which has since acquired a 
strip of land about Kowloon on the main 
coast, is a Crown Colony, with a governor 
and council. The city we have built here, 
Victoria, 10,000 miles from London, is the 
finest in the East for situation, rising in 
terraces of white houses, mixed with 
churches, factories, barracks, and batteries, 
upon a steep hill face, at night sparkling 
with thousands of lights that above seem 
to mingle with the stars. The finest 
building is pronounced to be that of the 
Hong- Kong University, which is certainly 
one of the most useful institutions in China. 
From the granite streets of the lower city 
a steam tramway takes people up to lofty 
villas among wooded knolls, where in 
summer they can escape the hot, damp air 
of the docks and warehouses below. The 
island contains beautiful green nooks set in 
grand rock scenery, such as the ‘‘ Happy 
Valley ” that has been turned into a race- 
course rather incongruously overlooked by 
cemeteries; and through the ravines gush 
streams of “ Sweet Waters ” which give 

^ “ Not a character of those in which England 
writes herself on the world’s great page but is here 
plainly legible. Her liberal welcome is seen in the 
countless sails of all merchant-flags, European, 
Asiatic, American, Australian, native, foreign, dragon- 
bannered, crossed, three-coloured, striped, chequered, 
starred, ship and steamer of every size, every construc- 
tion, every colour, not scattered over, but literally 
covering, concealing, the still harbour waters. Seen, 
too, is her watchfulness — may it never fail her! — over 
her own rights and over the rights of those she 
shelters — in the cruisers, the gunboats, the warships 
and their disciplined crews, the white flag and the 
black metal, th^ protection and menace of the seas. 
Nor less is her mercantile supremacy feebly fore- 
shadowed by the Tyres of antiquity, and the Genoas 
and Venices of later days, proclaimed in the long 
ranges of warehouses, piled with goods and thronged 
with dealers, along the quay; nor her provident care 
of health, and that love of fresh air and the enjoy- 
ment of nature in which so few even of her European 
sisters share, in the broad highways, the tree-planted 
walks, the public gardens, the wide spaces for popular 
gathering and amusement, freely allotted where the 
sacrifice of every inch of ground means a sacrifice 
of golden wealth. Seen is England’s imperial muni- 
ficence in tYm size and solidity of the buildings, the 
Town Hall, the Palace, the Club, the Barracks, the 
Hospitals: seen, too, is her poverty of artistic feeling 


Hong-Kong its name. The highest point 
is the Victoria Peak, commanding a mag- 
nificent prospect over the city, the harbour, 
and the hilly mainland, when not hidden by 
rain or mist. Not less striking is the view at 
night, when the thronged harbour sparkles 
with points and flashes of fight that seem a 
concentrated and multiplied reflection of the 
starry sky.^ 

Without reckoning a constant stream of 
traders and transitory emigrants, Hong 
Kong, with its mainland annexe of Kow- 
loon, has a population growing on to half 
a million, a sprinkling of them Europeans, 
but mostly Chinese, who appreciate the 
benefits ot British rule better than they 
are appreciated as neighbours, when, for 
instance, bubonic plague finds congenial 
soil in their insanitary dwellings. Parsees 
seem to thrive best among the motley 
throng of Hindus, Burmese, Malays, and 
Polynesians attracted to this island. The 
same diversity appears in the shipping to 
which its harbour gives refuge from the 
typhoons of these seas. European steamers 
and men-of-war lie among top-heavy Chinese 
junks, with eyes painted on their bows, 
and square palm- leaf sails like Venetian 
blinds, all mingled in a throng of smaller 

in not so much the absence as the contradiction of 
architectural proportion and ^race that characterizes 
the exterior of almost every edifice; seen is her wise 
toleration of men’s varied fancies in the close prox- 
imity of well-nigh every known fane, where each sect 
adores its own proper representative symbol of the 
One unknown Trutii: seen, too, her childish toying 
with the puerilities of a dead past, in the Gothic 
structures that rear their incongruous pinnacles 
against a background of tropical rock and sky. 
What influence but the law-abiding rule of England 
could at a word call together and maintain in mutual 
security and orderly peace the motley, nor seldom 
faction-nurtured, crowd of the Hong-Kong thorough- 
fares, with all their antipathies, their rivalries, their 
hereditary feuds, their daily jarrings? 

“ What even-handed justice but hers could so 
smooth away in the level of caste- ignoring adminis- 
tration every local separation of race, and, abolishing 
the jealous distinctions, too manifest elsewhere, of 
assigned ‘ wards ’ and ‘ quarters ’, bring Asiatic and 
European, white, dark, and yellow, hat, turban, and 
braided queue, Chinese, Parsec, Portuguese, Briton, 
Malay, Australian — whom not? — to dwell side by 
side in the same street, on the same level? Truly 
Hong-Kong is a compendium of the British Empire, 
as the British Empire of the world.” — W. Ginord 
Palgrave's Ulysses. 
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sampans, proas, and other Eastern craft. 
Nearly half China’s imports pass through 
Hong-Kong, the third, port of our empire, 
and the busiest one of the East. Naviga- 
tion had more perils than one hereabouts, 
when the coast swarmed with pirates, 
against whom the Chinese Government 
was powerless, and who are not altogether 
extinct, though it is seldom they venture 
to attack European vessels. The name of 
Ladrones (Robber Islands), given to an- 
other group in this gulf, is so far unjust 
that at one time almost all the rocky islands 
off the Chinese seaboard made haunts of 
pirates. In these lawless seas there were 
cases of steamers being seized by their 
passengers, so that it was found necessary 
to lock all Chinese under hatches for the 
voyage, and to keep loaded arms at hand 
for the use of the few Europeans on board 
in case of any rising. The land population 
of Hong-Kong, too, has earned a bad name 
for crime; and the Government finds much 
ado in keeping order among the growing 
native population in whose eyes our punish- 
ments appear despicably merciful. 

On the opposite side of the estuary is 
the peninsula of Macao, where stands a 
Portuguese town, the oldest place of trade 
with China, now inhabited chiefly by the 
half-castes called Portuguese, and having 
gambling tables for its main industry, 
which, till a quarter of a century ago, 
was that of exporting slaves under the name 
of coolies. It has also turned a dishonest 
penny by selling, and changing, its postage 
stamps, so as to levy tax on philatelists; 
then its breezy shores make a health "resort 
for the perspiring merchants of Hong-Kong. 
These two settlements, Hong-Kong in its 
stately prosperity, Macao in its mean decay, 
well illustrate the change that has come 
over the world since Camoens wrote part 
of his Lusiad here, and Francis Xavier 
died on an adjacent island. 

From Hong-Kong and Macao steamers 
ply up the delta formed by three streams, 
the Si-kiang “ river of the west ”, Pe-kiang 
“ river of the north ”, and Tung-kiang 

river of the east ”, a labyrinth of shifting 
streams, back-waters, and canals, where 
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large vessels cannot ascend beyond Wham-* ^ 
poa, 8 miles below Canton. The main 
channel, known to the Chinese as the 
Pearl River, is called by us the Canton 
River, on which, 8o miles from the mouth, 
stands the chief city of the south, its real 
name Kwangchow, but Europeans have 
corrupted Kwangtung, the province of 
which it is chief place, into Canton^ for 
the name of the southern capital, of late 
years a focus of republican feeling, and 
meeting-place of a parliament opposing 
that at Peking. 

Though Canton was the first Chinese 
port opened to trade, our dealings with 
it have not tended to produce favour for 
Western civilization, and this home of a 
million or so* inhabitants remains one of 
the most Chinese among Chinese cities, 
“ a colossal human ant-hill, an endless 
labyrinth of streets a dozen feet wide and 
a score high, crowded from daylight to 
dark with a double stream of men and 
women ”. However picturesque to the eye 
such a scene may be, it is offensive to 
another sense in a manner that breeds 
destructive pestilence. The city has had 
a bad reputation, too, for crime and tur- 
bulence, and foreigners will not unadvisedly 
trust themselves in its slums, among a 
scowling mob only too familiar with the 
warnings of its blood-stained execution- 
ground and magisterial chambers of horrors, 
now, it may be hoped, swept away by the 
revolution in which Canton took a keen 
part. Each street is barricaded at night, 
so as to form an enclosed quarter within 
the thick outer wall, the whole city being 
also divided into two parts by a wall run- 
ning through it, and the Tartar citadel 
forming a separate enceinte. The European 
quarter stands apart on an island; beyond 
which another island makes a separate town 
to the south. Suburbs extend beyond the 
walls along Canton’s river, covered for miles 
by a floating population ,of some quarter of 
a million, inhabiting tens of thousands of 
craft of all sorts, from gaily furnished 
house-boats with gardened roofs down to 
little slipper ” boats that loSk like big 
shoes, among the rest a notable form of 




Canton : the crowded waterway on which are the floating homes of a quarter of a milhon people 
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motor-boat worked by tread wheels. This 
water-city has its streets, its moored shops, 
its inns, and its trades all carried on by 
water as on land, and' by both sexes, for 
the Canton boat-girls are somewhat noto- 
rious as strapping hussies, very unlike their 
crippled and secluded sisters. Canton now 
sees the novel sight of a railway. 

To the south of Kwangtung a narrow 
strait cuts off the mountainous Island of 
Hainan, which is little known, and its 
interior population seems to be of semi- 
independent aborigines edged by Chinese 
settlers on the coast. On a bay of the 
promontory stretched out towards Hainan, 
a healthy part of this coast is the French 
enclave Kwang- Chow- Wan, with its good 
landlocked harbour, ceded to France at the 
end of last century. Farther south comes 
the boundary of the French Tonking colony. 
Farther up the coast, at the mouth of the 
Han, Swatow is a rising port with a rail to 
the town behind it. To the north the 
Pe-kiang comes down from the mountains 
shutting in the Yangtse basin, towards the 
provinces of which this river makes a road, 
so far as its gorges are navigable. From the 
west flows the Si-kiang, the great artery of 
Southern China, navigable for 800 or 900 
miles. 

The Si-kiang waters Kwangsi, cut off 
from Kwangtung but placed under the 
same viceroy. This is the least populous 
province of China, its inhabitants being 
chiefly aboriginal tribes. Its administrative 
centre is Kweilin, but as important is 
Wuchow, an emporium on the Si-kiang, 
reached by steamer from Canton, and by 
other waterways having communications 
with the interior highlands. To the north, 
between Kwangsi and Szechuan, lies the 
province of Kweichow, also mountainous 
and thinly peopled; but, as in its neigh- 
bour’s case, the poverty of the soil might be 
made up for by mineral wealth, hither.o 
much neglected, though bolh coal and 
quicksilver have been worked here. The 
capital city is Kweiyang with about 100,000 
inhabitants, whence the officials have a 
sharp eye on the aboriginal tribes of the 
south-east corner, who joined in the Moslem 
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insurrection that went to keep this a back- 
ward region. 

The head-waters of the Si-kiang are in the 
south-western province of Yunnan, whose 
lakes and mountain gorges are also drained 
by the Yangtse and by the Red River and 
other streams of Indo - China. This 
“ Chinese Switzerland ”, as it has been 
called, larger than Great Britain, is for the 
most part a highland region, loosely related 
to China, and having a strong Mohamme- 
dan element in the population The low- 
lying outskirts and deeper hollows are 
sweltering and malarious; but most of the 
province, seamed by limestone ridges, 
stands in fertile plains a few thousand feet 
above the sea, enjoying a climate that should 
make Yunnan a sanatorium like the “ hills ” 
of Hindostan. The mixed stocks of this 
thinly-inhabited Chinese province make up 
in vigorous quality what they want in 
quantity; and its varied levels give a great 
diversity of fauna and flora. Here was the 
focus of the Moslem insurrection that for 
nearly twenty years kept this corner of 
China in commotion, while the Taipings 
ravaged the central provinces. The rebel 
capital Tali-fu, on the great mountain lake 
Tali, was ruined by the massacre of half its 
inhabitants followed by a plague; but it is 
bound to rise again by its position on what 
must become a great road of trade, south- 
westwards into Burma. Bordering as it 
does French and English possessions in 
Indo-China, both these rivals have covetous 
regard for the commerce that might be 
opened up through the valleys of Yunnan; 
and its hills, though often bare even of soil, 
or giving thin pasture to sheep, are re- 
markably rich in copper, as well as coal, tin 
and other minerals, precious stones, and 
forests of timber, while on the table-lands 
opium has been largely grown. Had Yun- 
nan succeeded in dropping off from the 
rotten Chinese empire, under some form of 
good government it might soon have de- 
veloped the prosperity checked by that long 
civil war. By the bed of a shrinking lake, 
among picturesque mountains, stands the 
high -set capital Yunnan -fu feduced to 
under 50,000 inhabitants by imeutes break- 
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ing out again in the late revolution. The 
small western town of JMomein in the 
Irrawady basin may rise to importance as 
gate of a proposed route between Burma 
and south-western China; but France has 
got the start of Britain in a railway now 
pushed from its Tongking colony to Yunnan. 
This corner contains many of the Miaotse 
and other aborigines, who here, as else- 
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where, cluster in the mountain recesses, 
while the Chinese fix themselves rather on 
the fertile lowlands. 

The north-western mountains of Yunnan 
merge into the altitudes of Tibet. But 
before going on to he vast dependencies of 
China proper, let Us look ac the natural 
resources which have run much to waste 
through ignorance and ill-government. 


r. 
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Curious Bridg^e at Chao-Chow-fu, Kwang-tung Province 

Houses and shops are built upon the l<rid^e. whirh nfford.s space for one of tlie city niarkfis. The two wooden ladders 
are let down at night in order to prevent (he passage of evil spirits beneath the bridge. 
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Chinese Peasants beside a Rice Field, near Canton 


Underwood & Underwood 


RESOURCES 


China is covered with a variety of. vege- 
tation, culture being pushed often to the 
terraced tops of mountains, where every 
patch of soil will be turned to account in 
what seem inaccessible nooks, while the 
watery plains below lend themselves readily 
to abundant harvests. The industrious 
peasant, working with rude instruments and 
with minute labour, like that of a market 
gardener rather than a farmer, gets eveiy- 
thing he can from the ground, which he 
enriches by the use of manure, collected and 
applied in a manner to disgust the more 
fastidious foreigner. A dunghill is to the 
Chinaman a thing of beauty. He might be 


called careful not to waste an inch of soil, 
but for the filial piety that dots his fields 
with graves or coffins. Water he leads to ' 
his fields by canals, aqueducts, ditches, 
troughs, and other conduits, raising it, if 
necessary, by the wheels and buckets 
common in Oriental lands; and the hills 
are laid out in terraces to be irrigated by 
their tamed streams. The river plains are 
like to have only too much water; their 
fields can be banked into sloughs where rice 
flourishes upon swamping. On the plains 
of the centre and south this is tj^e chief crop 
and the staple food, the dry rice variety also 
being grown on the hills. In the nordi the 
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people depend more on wheat, barley, millet, 
and other hardy grains, so often blighted by 
long droughts that spare the rice-lands. In 
the south, where sometimes three annual 
crops can be forced from the soil, sugar- 
cane and other tropical products are grown. 
Cotton thrives in the central provinces. 
A great green plain of rice is not so pic- 
turesque as the fields of a highland country, 
chequered by crops of corn, clover, poppies, 
beans, cabbages, and other vegetables, the 
houses perhaps surrounded by clumps of 
fruit-trees, the streams lined by willows and 
bamboos, beneath which blue forget-me- 
nots touch the heart of a European exile. 

Tea is the product by which China is 
most familiarly known in our country, the 
Chinese name having changed its pronun- 
ciation since the word came to us. 

Thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 

teal 

This, chiefly grown in small patches by 
the peasantry of the central and southern 
provinces, is a national drink all over China, 
prepared by simply pouring boiling water 
on a pinch of the leaves. Our economical 
way of infusing is unknown to the Chinese, 
though they seem to have no nerves to 
ruin. The plants ought to be carefully 
set out in rows, well apart, that their glossy 
leaves and while blossoms may have the 
full benefit of the 6un. When plucked, the 
leaf is dried in the open air or over charcoal 
fires, treading with naked feet also being 
used to press out the moisture. So far as 
our market is concerned, the competition 
of the stronger Indian and Ceylon tea has 
done harm to^his industry in China, where 
the growers have had themselves too to blame 
by their neglect of the plant and its pre- 
paration, and by bulking out the tea with 
willow twigs, oak leaves, and other rubbish. 
Cheaper kinds, steamed, pressed, and adul- 
terated, are moulded into solid bricks, like 
large cakes of chocolate, in which compact 
form tea can best be transported into Tibet 
and Siberi^ and over Central Asia. Han- 
kow’s factories are the chief seat of the 
biick-tea business. Russia has been a good 
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customer to China for the better caravan 
tea, some qualities of which cost ten times 
our ordinary price, the belief being that 
a voyage by sea would destroy the delicate 
flavour, though, in fact, these teas are 
usually shipped from the south to Tientsin, 
to be thence dispatched oy caravan and 
rail over the continent; while a good deal 
now goes all the way by sea to Odessa. 

The place of tea was to some extent 
taken by opium, once grown freely all over 
the empire, even when nominally forbidden; 
but of late years the Government set on 
foot serious measures towards restricting, 
and eventually ending, its cultivation. Most 
of the opium used in China has been home 
grown, the finest quality only coming from 
India; and the crop was such a profitable 
one that the authorities found it not easy 
to uproot. The juice would be collected 
in spring by making a cut in the stem, the 
exudation from which was scraped off, the 
plant being then pulled up for the pigs. 
Oil can be pressed from the seeds, and 
the stalk burned to make a dye; and when 
all these products have been secured, the 
ground lies free for a summer crop of 
millet, beans, or cotton. Tobacco also is 
much grown in China, and is said to be 
good and cheap, but we have not heard 
of it in foreign markets. 

Long before tea came into use in Europe, 
China was famed for its silk, cultivated in 
most parts, whole woods of mulberry trees 
sometimes figuring in a landscape. In the 
north, where the mulberry does not flourish, 
the silk-worms can be fed on the leaves of 
a kind of oak. Finely woven, dyed, and 
embroidered, it makes the clothing of the 
rich, and to some extent of all classes. 
Cotton, more commonly worn, and used 
for wadding-out winter garments, is grown 
chiefly in the east, and has to be imported 
into the mountainous western districts. In 
the supply of manufactured cotton English 
trade has been active, but the coarser and 
more durable fabrics of native looms still 
hold their own, supplied in part by imported 
cotton yarn; and Lancashire has to con- 
tend not only with the competition of 
Bombay, but with enterprising Japanese 
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manufacturers who now set up excellent 
machinery in the heart of China. Wool 
is not much used unless about the pastoral 
border lands. Instead of linen, a fine cloth 
is sometimes woven out of grass. Silk, of 
course, is the fabric most exported, which 
in old days enriched our merchants; but 
the Chinese are now learning to handle 
their own goods for themselves. 

Bees, as well as silk- worms, are made 
much at home among this industrious 
people. A curious product in the west 
is that of the wax insect, which shows a 
peculiarity in developing its industry upon 
a tree where it is not native. These insects 
grow upon an evergreen high up in the 
mountains, from which, at a stage \vhen 
they appear like pods full of flour, they are 
taken to be made up in paper packets and 
carried rapidly by porters travelling across 
the hills at night, as the heat of the sun 
would bring them on too fast. Hundreds 
of miles from their place of birth they are 
attached to ash trees, on whose leaves they 
secrete what looks like a coat of snow. 
When this is a quarter of an inch thick, 
it is removed, to be placed in hot water 
and skimmed off as valuable wax, used for 
a hardening coat to the tallow candles that, 
in paper lanterns, have hitherto played such 
a part in lighting up China. Imported 
kerosene oil has now been taking the place 
of this wax; and petroleum can be tapped 
in some parts of the country. 

A valuable plant is the tung or “ varnish 
tree ”, from the nuts of which is expressed 
an oil much used for coating boats, furni- 
ture, &c. The soy-bean has lately come 
much into demand in Europe, yielding as 
it does an oil that can be turned to many 
purposes, even as a substitute for milk. 
The pods of the soap tree serve for soap. 
The tallow tree, with its quivering foliage 
and gay-scented blossom, is as common as 
it is beautiful. The camphor laurel is 
native here. Evergreens, such as the cypress 
and yew, and ornamental shrubs are much 
seen. The trees most grown in the culti- 
vated districts are those that bear some 
useful crop; forests of heavy timber are 
rather to be looked for among the moun- 
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Brick Tea Carriers near the Tibetan Border 

The lad, carrying an 8o-lb. pack, and his father, with a 
load of 350 lb., are well started on a 400-mile trip. They 
will cross two mountain ranges, with passes of 10,000 feet 
elevation each, and be home again in twenty days. 

tains. A frequent feature of the landscape 
of Central China is its mixture of trees 
familiar to northern climes with those of 
the tropics, oaks with palms, and willows 
wdth many varieties of the bamboo that 
appears to be the commonest,tree of China, 
where it is made so multifariously useful. 
There are woods of walnuts and chestnuts. 
Apples, pears, peaches, oranges, grapes, 
cherries, and apricots flourish, as well as 
bananas, loquats, and other tropical special- 
ties. Some travellers ^have declared the 
finest fruit in the world to be the pumalow 
of South China, though it hardly bears out 
this reputation as it sometimes appears in 
our markets under the name of shaddock 
or “ the forbidden fruit ”. Others have 


Resources 

extolled Ae lichee — known to us only in 
its dry form — ^when fresh, a fruit suggest- 
ing both the grape and the cherry. The 
roots of ginseng and rhubarb are much 
esteemed as medicine. Whole tracts of 
land may appear like one great garden of 
flowers and vegetables, while, indeed, the 
general aspect of a Chinese landscape sug- 
gests utility rather than amenity. 

Mere pleasure gardens are rare, and 
China seldom affords herself idle beauty 
spots. Trees, unless to shade temples, are 
grown for what they will bear. In most 
parts, where they can be reached, wild 
forests have been recklessly destroyed, with 
the result not only of affecting the climate, 
but of bringing about a dearth of timber and 
firewood, even of ruining some districts of 
this fertile land — “mountains, dry grey skele- 
tons, the rich valley bottoms buried under 
silt and gravel; the population dwindled to 
one family in four square miles ”, 

The Chinese are clever artisans in minute 
work with ivory, jade, tortoise-shell, mother- 
of-pearl, and such like. Their skill in deal- 
ing with metals is not so marked, unless in 
bells and gongs. They have learnea to 
imitate European workmen in making clocks 
and watches, and in the modelling and 
chasing of bronze. Long before Europe, 
China knew how to make paper of various 
materials, on which people write, or rather 
paint, with the well-known Chinese ink, a 
brush taking the place of a pen. Paper, 
coloured or oiled, is greatly used for um- 
brellas, lanterns, windows, and so forth. 
The Chinese skill in embroidery is almost 
an art. The porcelain ware, which to us 
chiefly represents the^r industry, has fallen 
off in point of quality, and the finest speci- 
mens have been much drawn away to 
Europe, so that in its native country too, 
old china has a special value; but enormous 
quantities of commoner earthenware are 
manufactured, not only for home use, but 
for export and for the supply of Central 
Asia. Lacquer is another kind of work- 
manship in which the Chinese excel, the 
name japanning having been unjustly ap- 
plied to 9 fashion of ornament which we 
got originally from China. 
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of China -%4S 

The manufacturing industry of China has 
been checked by a rooted suspicion of 
machinery, which oflfends the people in 
every way, by its being novel, by its saving 
labour in an over-populated country, and 
on account of superstitious prejudices. An 
arsenal, for example, was crippled, because 
to build a chimney more than 25 feet high 
was supposed to interfere with the local 
good luck. These prejudices are slowly 
giving way, and smoky stacks here and 
there make their hideous appearance in a 
Chinese landscape. European craft is now 
being brought to bear on the rich mines 
of coal possessed by China, roughly guessed 
at twenty-fold the dwindling store of Britain. 
In various parts coal has long been won by 
rude methods, to be packed into bricks, 
mingled with dust, clay, or charcoal, for 
use as fuel; but there are enormous deposits 
hardly yet scratched by native demand. 
Salt is a valuable commodity on which the 
State depends for a considerable revenue, 
the dearness of it perhaps explaining the 
Chinese taste for such briny viands as sea- 
weed. In Szechuen there is a city of three 
hundred thousand people engaged, as their 
fathers have been for centuries, in working 
brine pits by machinery of which the prin- 
cipal material is wood, buffaloes supplying 
the motive power, and the brine thus 
drawn up being evaporated by help of the 
petroleum gas also abundant here. To bore 
a pit by the methods used may take the 
lifetime of a generation. An enterprising 
Chinaman introduced here a steam-pump, 
which had such effect in draining his 
neighbours’ pits as well as his own that he 
had to dismount the toe effective machine. 
The Chinese take a view commending itself 
to European socialists, that increase of pro- 
duction is not so important as the employ- 
ment of labour: it should prove a bad 
business for our manufactures, if they 
change this policy. The same backward- 
ness is shown in working their mines of 
iron, copper, lead, and other metals, which 
abundantly await exploitation, as well as 
gold and silver gathered from the streanas 
by patient methods which the Chinese 
practise in other parts of the world. Of 
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the surface of the S(5il this people is well 
skilled to make the most; but they are 
still mere children as to its subterranean 
riches. As soon as they take in earnest 
to mining and manufacturing, the cheap- 
ness of labour should make them formid- 
able competitors. 

Their stock includes oxen and buffaloes, 
chiefly used for labour, sheep and goats in 
mountain districts, and everywhere the pig 
that finds himself so much at home in such 
a dirty country. For want of pasture, 
unless on wild hill slopes, the Chinese 
farmer is seldom a cattle-rearer. Good 
horses are rare, while ponies, mules, and 
asses are familiar beasts of burden, as is 
the camel in the north, and the yak in 
the mountains of Tibet. Poultry is much 
kept, especially ducks, and the fowl known 
to us as Cochin China; there is a rarer 
breed, said to develop a tail many feel long. 
Mean dogs and unpetted cats pick up a 
livelihood in a country swarming with rats 
and mice and such small deer. Dangerous 
wild beasts do not figure much in accounts 
of this well-tilled land; but cold weather 
may bring packs of wolves from the moun- 


tains, where tigers and tiger-cats linger, 
sometimes venturing on to the plains laid 
waste by civil war. The elephant and 
rhinoceros are not unknown on the southern 
frontiers. The woods of the west harbour 
monkeys and snakes. Birds are plentiful, 
the most beautiful being the gold and silver 
pheasants that give sport to exiled English- 
men. The rivers swarm with fish, making 
no small part of the people’s food. Pisci- 
culture has long been practised by the 
Chinese, who show themselves ingenious 
fishermen, among other devices training 
cormorants and otters to use their natural 
instinct in the service of man. The storing 
of fish in ice is an example of points on 
which centuries ago they might have set a 
copy to nations that are now in a position 
to school their stagnant state. 

For cattle-breeding on a huge scale, as 
for the great herds of big game that are 
hardly reached by adventurous sportsmen, 
we must turn from the Middle Kingdom, 
with its wealth of crops, to the poorer and 
wilder outskirts of this far-spread domain, 
now threatening to drop off from its once 
masterful control. 



Chinese Wheel-barrow 


CHINESE DEPENDENCIES 


In its proudest days China claimed 
suzerainty over all surrounding countries, 
which humbly paid tribute to its rulers and 
in various degrees were tinctured by its 
letters and civilization. From this sub 
jugation the kingdoms on the north and 
south have been snatched away by foreign 
powers; but beyond the compact body of 
the Middle Kingdom four vast provinces 
remain still attached to it in more or less 
willing vassalage, while even Nepaul on the 
borders of India submits to own itself 
tributary to Peking, w'hich till recently 
received signs of homage from Burma. But 


its hold on those dependencies is so shaken, 
at more than one point so threatened by 
pushing competitors, that, in view of what 
changes any day may bring to an unstable 
order, wc shall do well to treat them rather 
as outskirts than as integral members of the 
Chinese Republic, whose new aspirations 
may be slow of spreading through the 
ignorance of secluded and thinly-scattered 
populations. From this hint of inferiority, 
however, the northern annexe of Manchuria 
should be excepted; and its three provinces 
have been looked on as more closely 
welded into the national constitution. 


MANCHURIA 


This country, of which little was known 
in Europe till the struggles of foreign 
ambition here brought out its importance, 
gets its name as being the cradle of the 
Manchu dynasty, now dethroned, whose 
ancestors, coming from the wilds of Central 
Asia, had overrun Manchuria in the sixteenth 
century. It is six times as large as England 
and Wales, with a mixed population vari- 
ously estimated as perhaps some twenty 
millions, anK)ng whom the original Mongol 
stock are now much in the minority, and 
losing their features by intermarriage with 
Chinese immigrants. The Manchus had 
become a more settled and cultured people 
than their nomad neighbours of the steppes, 
while more vigorous than the Chinese, if 
less toughly rooted on this new soil. Noted 
as skilful archers, if that accomplishment 
were of i*uch service in modern war, they 
kept their name chiefly through the service 
they rendered of supplying from their eight 


tribes or “ banners ” a numerous body- 
guard for the Chinese imperial power; and 
their language might have been forgotten 
had it not remained the court speech of 
China. At home, mixed with other native 
stocks, they have been overlaid by the 
greater industry and keener commercial 
instinct of Chinese farmers and artisans who 
flocked into the country, taking peaceful 
possession of its richer parts, now carefully 
cultivated and covered with towns and 
villages. This immigration has produced 
a blend of virile inhabitants, somewhat 
shaken out of sleepy prejudices, yet strong 
in their loyalty to the state whos j two chief 
strains of blood have here happily amalga- 
mated. With a proportion of Mohammedan 
settlers, this people mainly followed China 
in religious ideas and customs, but seems 
more open than the ordinary Chinaman to 
progressive influences. Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries, after living down Sullen 
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indifference, chequered by outbursts of 
fanatical hatred, can now speak hopefully of 
numerous converts, that seem likely to be 
multiplied by the general awakening of the 
ex-empire. 

The “ three Eastern Provinces ”, as this 
country is officially styled, a mountain- 
girdled quadrilateral of plains, valleys, and 
table-lands, watered by two great rivers — 
the Sungari, flowing north to the Amur, and 
the Liao, that takes a southward course to 
the Yellow Sea — have a very varied surface 
of fertile soil as well as deserts, swamps, and 
vast mountain forests whose timber often 
recalls our own land. On its west side nins 
the Khingan range of extinct volcanoes, 
crossed by easy passes; on the north +he 
Lesser Khingan separates it from the Amur 
valley; towards the sea swells a highland 
country of which the principal range is the 
Shan-alin, “ White Mountains ”, whose 
limestone crests rise into snowy peaks; on 
the south it is bounded by the mountains 
north of Peking, through which the Great 
Wall comes down to the Gulf of Liao-tung, 
an inlet of the Pechihli Gulf. On the western 
side of this region, the Gobi Desert of 
Mongolia straggles over the Khingan range. 
The east side was Manchuria Proper, said 
to have been once fenced in by a stockade 
such as might be with Eastern princes a 
matter of pride as well as of defence. This 
and all nominal barriers have disappeared 
from a country which long was to the 
Chinese emperors what Normandy was to 
our Plantagenet kings, and which recently 
seemed on the point of becoming a Russian 
province. 

The southern part, sometimes included 
in maps of China Proper, is hardly to be 
distinguished from the north of China in 
population, civilization, and produce; and 
the same characteristics shade oflt through 
the central province, but more wild and 
thinly-peopled are the northern borders, 
towards the Amur, which have been used 
as a Siberia for Chinese criminals. The 
climate is a healthy one of extremes, com- 
parable with that of Canada, the winter being 
very severe in the north, when, as in other 
cold regions of Asia, people sit and sleep on 


a sort of raised brick platform warmed by 
flues, the smoke from which is accused of 
causing as much blindness as the reek of 
Highland bothies. The richest part is the 
central valley of the Liao. Much of the 
country is well suited for wheat, but the 
fields appear more taken up with pulse, and 
tall millet also makes a goodly show in fields 
sometimes stretching for miles. A special 
product is oil, chiefly extracted from beans. 
Another is ginseng, a root so highly valued 
in China for its supposed medicinal pro- 
perties that it is said to be in danger of 
extermination. Manchurian tobacco is also 
esteemed; indigo is grown, and the demand 
for opium found a supply here. Fruit, 
including the vine, thrives well. Timber, 
at present too much wasted, might be a 
source of wealth, and already supplies a 
large boat-building industry. The country 
appears to be rich in gold and in iron, as 
in other minerals as yet little turned to 
account. In the far northern wilds of the 
Amur, gold turned up so plentifully as, a 
generation ago, to bring together thousands 
of Siberian adventurers and runaway 
Chinese convicts, who formed themselves 
into a republic under the name of Sholtoga, 
growing quickly rich till it was exterminated 
by the Chinese authorities. 

A drawback to settlement is the extent 
to which brigandage and violence have 
flourished, especially in the northern moun- 
tains, an evil not likely to be lessened in the 
troubled state of transition through which 
the empire has been passing. It is plagued 
also by wild beasts, among them the tiger, 
which, here growing to a great size, adapts 
itself to a northern climate by a thicker coat. 
A variety of game, ranging from this “ woolly 
tiger ” to the furry sable, makes Manchuria 
a fine hunting-ground for adventurous 
sportsmen. Furs and skins, and the tanning 
of them, are an industry employing both 
wild and settled people. The rivers abound 
in salmon and other fish. » In various parts 
magnificent scenery is found, such as Sir 
Henry James describes in his expedition to 
the “ Long White Mountain ”, tl^at central 
knot of the main range, where the Sungari 
has its head-waters in rushing falk from a 
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great crater-lake set about with fantastic 
needle peaks, hidden among leagues and 
leagues of virgin forest. 

Manchuria once extended beyond the 
Amur, but half a century ago Russia fixed 
herself on the long-disputed left bank, to 
keep casting a covetous eye on the rest of 
this province, not only for its natural wealth 
but for its sheltered coast-line, giving access 
to the sea in winter when the ports of 
Siberia are icebound. It is said that her 
designs on Manchuria were inspired by 
rumours of great gold deposits; but an 
aggressive policy here would be amply 
accounted for by the need of a more con- 
venient harbour than Vladivostock, origin- 
ally intended to be the terminus of her 
Trans-Siberian line. Such a haven she 
hoped to have secured at the southern point 
of Manchuria, where, among rugged bare 
hills, Port Arthur, already designed as a 
station for the Chinese navy, was dredged 
out and fortified to land and sea, while some 
way up the eastern side, in Talien-wan Bay, 
a commercial port was opened, and the new 
town of Dalny built on a scale and w’th a 
solidity that showed the Russians secure 
of m^ing a permanent settlement here, 
though held nominally on “ lease ” from 
China. To this point they directed across 
Manchuria a branch of the Trans-Siberian 
railway that soon openly took the rank of the 
main line. Foreigners might well ask how 
any power should go to such expense in 
founding establishments within the bounds 
of territory not its own. 

An attack on the railway by Boxer 
insurgents gave the Czar’s Government 
excuse for taking military occupation of the 
country; then it began its task of restoring 
peace by ruthless destruction on the banks 
of the Amur. Five thousand is the lowest 
estimate of the men, women, and children 
drowned by being forced into the river from 
the Russian side. This was the prelude 
to a protectorate of Manchuria, where the 
Chinese authorities were nominally re- 
stored to power while the Czar’s troops 
remainec^in possession, till startling events 
showed Russia that her designs upon 
Manchuria and its neighbour Korea had 



A Street in Mukden wifii Shop Signs 


Almost every bouse in Mukden is a shop, with signs of 
fantastic design and gay colouring hung outside, while 
frequently samples of the goods on sale within dangle aloft 
from a long pole. 

to reckon with more resolute opposition 
than from the decrepit Chinese Empire. 

Japan went to war with Russia, their 
hottest fighting done on Manchurian soil. 
As spoils of victory, Japan took over the 
southern point of Manchuria, with Port 
Arthur and Dalny, the latter renamed 
Dairen, both under their new masters 
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bidding fair for prosperity. To the west pushed by the rivalry of Japanese settle- 
of this point, behind the bay formed by the ment. 

mouth of the Liao, the older treaty-port By Newchang, round the head of the 
Newchang once stood at the river mouth, gulf, comes the railway from Peking and 
but here the land grows out so fast that a Tientsin, that, throwing out a branch to 
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Tlie Drum Tower in the centre of Mukden, Manchuria 

Mukden — meaning: “prosperity” — is the Maiichu name: the Chinese call the city Shenyang:. Niirhachu, the founder of 
the last reigning Cliinesc dynasty, made this his capital, and his tomb lies three or four miles from the city. 

Attention is called to the large boot hanging as a shop sign on the extreme right of the photograph. 


harbour was made miles below the city of 
that name, and has since had to be moved 
some way farther down, where it is still a 
good way from the open sea, and at the 
disadvantage of being ice-bound in winter. 
In spite of such drawbacks, Newchang has 
a population of 60,000 or so, as chief outlet 
of Manchuria’s products, though now hard 


Port Arthur, turns up the central valley to 
join the Russian Vladivostock line at Harbin, 
in the centre of Manchuria. Over 100 
miles behind the sea, it passes the capital 
city Mukden, now brought within a dozen 
days journey from London through Siberia. 
This place of some 200,000 peope was till 
lately much like other Chinese cities, digni- 
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fied by a deserted imperial palace, and by 
the imposing tombs of old Manchu princes 
in its vicinity. Since the troubled days 
when Russians and Japanese fought about 
the walls, Mukden has been much improved 
under the care of an open-eyed viceroy; lit 
by electric light, policed, and cleansed; 
ornamented by such buildings as new 
Government offices, a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, and a Medical College, crown of 
the work carried on here for a generation 
by Dr. Christie and his devoted colleagues, 
who against all difficulties persevered in a 
mission of healing that at last won for them 
confidence and respect. 

The new town Fushun, to the east of the 
capital, grows fast through the coal-mines 
that are like to prove Manchuria’s most 
valuable asset. From Mukden a branch 
line goes south-east to Antung at the mouth 
of the Yalu River, which makes the frontier 
of Korea; and here a ferry, soon to be a 
bridge, connects it with Korean rails. At 
Changchun, a large town farther up the 
main line, from this point under Russian 
control, it throws off a branch to KiJn, 
chief place of the central province. Farther 
north, Harbin, with a growing population 
of 30,000 Russians and other foreigners, has 
risen rapidly in importance as centre of the 
administration by which Russia took leave 
to guard the zone of her railway. In the 
far north Aigun, burned in that fury 
aroused by the Boxer outrages, stretched 
along the banks of the Amur, opposite the 
Russian city of Blagovestchensk. 

After becoming a cock-pit for foreign 
armies, Manchuria had to bear a more 
terrible calamity. Always liable to visita- 
tions of chol0ra and other epidemics, this 
land of blizzards in 1910 engendered such 
a plague as is looked for rather in hot 
regions. Differing from the bubonic plague 
that scourges filthy Oriental cities, it is 
described as pneunomic, its symptoms so 
virulent that recovery was hardly known, 
and it spread paralyzing terror like the 
Black Death that half depopulated Europe 
in the foug;eenth century. The insanitary 
habits of the natives here made a hot-bed 
for its infection, bravely fought by European 
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doctors, sometimes at the cost of their own 
lives. Statistics were hard to come by in 
this panic-stricken region, but tens of 
thousands appear to have perished: in one 
Chinese population of 40,000 only a tenth 
w^as reported as surviving. The Japanese 
immigrants, thanks to their cleanliness, 
appear to have been spared; and where 
Russian officials had control, they were able 
to check the contagion; while the Chinese 
authorities themselves were roused to take 
active steps for stamping out this pesti- 
lence, the extinguishing of which made an 
honour to modern medical science and 
devotion. 

Since then, Manchuria has had obscure 
troubles in the resented intrusion of Russian 
and Japanese tenants, and of late through 
\ ipples of Bolshevist agitation spreading 
into it from Siberia. But the large part 
of it that still owes allegiance to China 
appears to have benefited under the adminis- 
tration of its Tuchun or military governor, 
Chang-Tso-lin, he who more than once has 
interfered effectively in the squabbles of the 
Peking Government. This self-sufficient 
satrap, looked on by foreigners as one of 
China’s strong men, contrived to keep a 
body of troops in good pay and discipline, 
to put down brigandage, and to foster the 
agricultural and commercial industry that 
comes natural to the people. In this public 
service he is accused by detractors of 
having feathered his own nest, as seems 
to be the usual way with Chinese governors; 
but at least he insured Manchuria against 
such disorder and destruction as for years 
went on unchecked over much of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

The permanent peace of this country, 
however, seems in danger from its invasion 
by foreign interests. The Chinese have 
special difficulty in bringing their rule to 
bear over provinces enclosing large alien 
settlements, and one southern region in 
the hands of a masterful neighbour. The 
northern frontier is, with the new Far 
Eastern Republic of Siberia, itself menaced 
by Japan, while shaken by its own Red 
and White factions that have disturbed the 
Manchurian border. 
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MONGOLIA 


Northwards the edges of Chinese civil- 
ization merge into Mongolia, shut in be- 
tween the mountain walls of Tibet, China, 
Manchuria, and Siberia, and on the north- 
west broken by ends of the Altai and other 
great ranges straggling out from that side. 
Almost as large as China Proper, this offers 
beside it a striking contrast of barrenness 
and barbarity, the whole population being 
no more than two or three millions. The 
swarming Chinese, indeed, have pushed out 
across the Khingan range and its forests 
upon the edge of the steppes, brir.ging 
their industry to bear in its bordering val- 
leys; but soon after passing the Great Wall, 
and the crests that elevate it, the traveller 
finds himself on a plain of bleached green, 
seamed by banks of sand-powdered rock; 
and, when he can clear his eyes from the 
dust of his jolting vehicle, he may have to 
strain them far and wide for such a sign of 
life as here and there a group of tents and 
a flock of cattle like insects settled on the 
ground. 

This still is the “ Land of Grass ”, that 
can support man and his flocks. The heart 
of Mongolia is the great Gobi Desert — 
Shamo as it is called by the Chinese — 
that forms the eastern end of a belt of 
arid land running almost across Asia. The 
wastes about the Tarim basin belong to the 
same belt, and are by some writers included 
in the name of Gobi, by others distinguished 
as the Takla-Makan Desert, an utter waste 
on which mountains of sand are said to be 
as high as the Alps. For some thousand 
miles, with a breadth of 300 to 400 miles, 
this barren tract, once an Asian Mediter- 
ranean, covers a plateau at a mean height 
of 4000 feet, rising higher on the east side, 
and here and there sinking into troughs of 
depression. In parts, after rain, it may be 
found bearing a short thin grass like our 
seaside links, and report speaks of ranker 
herbage in remote recesses; but most ac- 
counts present an expanse of loose reddish 
soil, strewn with pebbles and bones, where 


only a little thorny and wiry vegetation 
struggles to life, a dreary prospect, relieved 
by wave-like hillocks of sand, by rocky 
islets here and there, by patches of pale 
scrub, by scums of nitre, and by salt- 
crusted lakes that, glittering, like ice, prove 
to thirsty travellers a bitterer mockery than 
the delusive mirage. Stunted trees are so 
rare that to the superstitious natives they 
become places of adoration, like the lonely 
flag-studded cairns, ohos^ that make monu- 
ments of their Buddhist faith. The wild 
beasts that cap live here are such as small 
shy marmots, burrowing underground out 
of harm’s way; and fleet antelopes, always 
on the watch against wolves and other 
ravenous prowlers. Loathsome vultures 
hover about the track of caravans; and 
ravens prey on the human bodies which, 
except in the case of the more distinguished 
dead, find no other burial than to be exposed 
on the wilderness. The domesticated animal 
most at home is the camel, that browses 
greedily upon harsh bitter herbage, suffi- 
cient pasture for sheep also, but not for 
horses or cattle, which must be kept on 
the grass lands. The sulky “ ship of the 
desert ” is at present the vehicle of the 
great tea caravan route across Mongolia 
and over the Gobi, with Kalgan and 
Kiakhta for its Chinese and Siberian fron- 
tier stations. Transport on this makes the 
main industry of the people, after herding. 
When a railway comes to be made here, it 
is said that half a million of camels will be 
thrown out of wo^. The Gobi is already 
crossed by telegraph wires between Peking 
and Siberia, not to speak of rare motor- 
cars struggling through its sands. 

To the north the characteristics of this 
Asian Sahara are encroached on by moun- 
tains enclosing large sahne lakes, in which 
most of its rivers are extinguished. These 
mountains play the same part as the Hima- 
layas in arresting the moist wiijds from the 
ocean, so that their northern sides may be 
thickly wooded and veined with streams 
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pouring down to the great rivers of Siberia, 
while 3ie southern slopes are nakedly dry, 
soon sucking up what rain finds its way 
beyond the ranges. The climate of Mon- 
golia, exposed to variable winds, is extreme 
and uncertain; great summer heat being 
succeeded in a few hours by frost at 
night, often sinking far below zero. The 
water-courses, now and then set running by 
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Tartars also, do little credit to a name once 
so renowned that it has been extended to 
a whole family of the human race. They 
have split up into feeble tribes, whose 
princes paid nominal allegiance to Peking, 
with an obligation of military service which 
few of them cam rendei effectively. Of 
their old formidable qualities the Mongols 
scarcely retain any but a centaur-like horse- 
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heavy cloud-bursts, quickly trickle away; 
and hardy plants root themselves in the 
loose soil, soon to be whirled off by such 
withering simooms as are the terror of 
North African caravans. Even in stiller 
weather the air may be hazy with invisible 
sand; else, the eye loses all sense of distance 
o*n a clear horizon where sun-burned rocks 
stand out like hills, and a dim mountain- 
edge appears to hang above the earth many 
hundred miles away. 

The Mongol inhabitants, vaguely styled 


manship, and this seems related to their 
common laziness, for they are unwilling to 
use their own legs. . Of gentler virtues the 
only ones claimed for them are hospitality 
after their means and a certain childlike 
simplicity which lets them be easily cheated 
by the astute Chinese. Living in grimy 
felt tents, warmed by the dull glow and 
smother of dried dung, they have a bad 
name for dirt, gluttony, and drunkenness. 
Their favourite food is mutton, but no 
flesh comes amiss to them. The use of 
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cold water, whether internally or externally, 
is not among their habits; but they are fond 
of tea, made by them into a kind of broth, 
mixed with fat and oatmeal. They ferment 
an intoxicating drink out of mares’ milk, 
and greedily seek the spirits distilled by 
their neighbours, the stronger and fierier 
the better. When a hungry Mongol has 
eaten up the best part of a sheep, and 
muddled himself with what liquor he can 
get, the only thing he wants to make him 
happy is a pipe or a pinch of snuff. The 
aristocracy of nobles and priests is not much 
more refined, social differences being chiefly 
expressed by the size of a man’s herds and 
the number of his slaves. Mongolian 
“ princes ” are not above cattle-dealing or 
taking a hand in trade, when robbery does 
not prove more profitable. Cultivation is 
out of the question in most parts, and where 
the ground can be tilled it is apt to be taken 
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up by the Chinese. The Mongol is so far 
a nomad that he moves about in search of 
pasturage for his herds. The milk of cows, 
yaks, and mares is all turned to good account 
by him. Butter, despised by the Chinese, 
plays a great part in Mongol life, even 
supplying a material for religious art, as 
some lamas are skilled in moulding figures 
of idols, men, beasts, flowers, and so forth, 
all out of butter. 

The slaughter of cattle should be a strain 
upon the Mongol’s conscience, for his 
Buddhist religion, in its purity, forbids the 
taking of life. He belongs to the Lama 
Church, whose easier observances are de- 
voutly practised. The machinery of prayer 
wheels and barrels is found fully at work 
here, beside sacrifices derived from grosser 
superstition. Extraordinary respect is paid 
to the lamas, said to make one-third or more 
of the male population, the mere laymen 
being looked down on as “ black men ”. 
Under the title of “ white man ” every family 
has at least one son consecrated to greater 
laziness than his brethren can enjoy. The 
lamas who do not live at home as family 
chaplains, or wander at large, gather into 
communities, whose convents may be a 
cluster of tents. Few of them know much 
about their sacred writings, which are in the 
Tibetan language, though the Mongols have 
an alphabet of their own, put to little use. 
They look to the Grand Lama of Lhasa as 
the head of their faith; but there is also 
a Mongolian pontiff, and the country is 
blessed by many local chaberonSy regarded, 
in some sense, as living shrines of Buddha. 
These saints, chosen in infancy, must find 
it rather dull work to sit for adoration, 
burdened precociously with SMch a char- 
acter, and we need not be surprised if they 
do not always live up to the professions 
made for them. A French traveller heard 
of one up-to-date young idol who had so far 
emancipated himself as to ride a bicycle; 
another has been caught smoking cigarettes, 
while the Gigin ” head of the Mongolian 
Church was reported as gouty from too 
much indulgence in brandy and clisampagne, 
to the scandal of the more austere Dalai- 
Lama. It is hard to make out the relations 
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of, these spiritual potentates (see p. 162), 
who came together when the British scared 
out him of Lhasa: there seems reason to 
understand that the now inferior living idol 
was once held equal till Chinese policy ex- 
alted the see of Tibet. The ignorance of the 
faithful is shown by the fact that M. Hue 
and his comrade, who assumed the priestly 
yellow robe, seldom failed to be saluted with 
due respect, as real lamas of a sort, in those 
partihus infidelium, as was also the experience 
of Mr. Rynhart in our own day. Among 
the pious works they found practised by 
real lamas was the cutting out of paper 
horses to be scattered to the winds, and 
thus, by help of prayer, conveyed to the 
relief of distressed travellers. 

The seat of the Mongolian chief Lama 
is Urga, among the northern mountains, 
which is also the focus of the trading routes 
and collects some 200,000 people at its 
annual fair, the ordinary population being 
about 40,000 or 50,000, the majority of 
them lamas inhabiting a holy city apart, 
separated from the Chinese quarter by a 
growing Russian settlement . Chinese brick- 
tea, sawed into lumps, was the medium of 
exchange, till Russia minted for it coins 
equal in value to her own rouble, stamped 
with Russian as well as Mongolian char- 
acters. The great caravan road passes 
between two lamasseries that together house 
some 10,000 more or less holy men; and in 
connection with the palaces and temples of 
this Mongolian Canterbury there is a kind 
of college at which young lamas are trained 
in such learning as is thought needful for 
their profession. Pilgrims flock hither as 
well as traders, bringing offerings to their 
patriarch, whqge wealth is stated to include 
a large number of slaves. Mrs. Gull, on 
a recent visit, found that he had erected a 
new white temple as shrine for a gigantic 
effigy of Buddha. A less pleasing sight was 
his gloomy prison, where unfortunate 
wretches were shut up for life in iron-bound 
chests, with an opening only large enough 
to show their pallid faces. For all its sacred 
renown, T^rga, the only large place in 
Mongolia, is described as more of a dirty 
camp than a city, at least so far as the 


Mongol part goes, infested by fierce dogs 
that act as scavengers. Other towns on the 
borders are important only as marts be- 
tween the Mongols and their more civilized 
neighbours. In the same district as Urga 
are the remains of Karakorum, once capital 
of the Mongolian khans; aixd other ruined 
or deserted cities preserve some memory 
of the days when this now degenerate people, 
under Genghiz Khan, burst through the 
great wall of China as they had overthrown 
the mightiest cities of Central Asia. 

A Chinese governor resided at Urga, 
where was significantly conspicuous the 
residence of the Russian consul, a veri- 
table fortress, both of them keeping a sharp 
eye on the chief Lama who here poses as 
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an incarnation of Buddha. This quasi- 
divine personage put in an appearance at 
the festival with which Peking hailed what 
seemed the definite establishment of the 
republic; but there he may have caught 
the contagion of houleversement. Revolu- 
tion being in the air, Mongolia soon made 
claim for independence, which the harassed 
Chinese Government found itself in no 
position to resist. An agreement was come 
to by which Inner Mongolia, the part bor- 
der* ng China, more peopled by Chinese 
settlers, should keep its loose allegiance, 
while Outer Mongolia, admitting some vague 
Chinese suzerainty, set up as a State whose 
sacred prince now took a title translated as 
emperor. Unless in area, it is not much of 
an empire over which he ruled, with the 
fostering help or superintendence of Rus- 
sian officials, like to deal with it as the 
Japanese with Korea. But while Russia 
had her hands full of trouble, another 
revolution was carried out in Mongolia, 
Urga being reoccupied by Chinese forces, 
md the would-be “ Emperor ” apparently 
reduced to vassalage, even imprisoned, it is 
said, by the soldiery, whose harsh domina- 
tion provoked fresh revolt. To the aid of 
the rebels came a small army of “ White 
Russians and other auxiliaries; then the 
Chinese were in turn driven out, when the 
chief Lama had already escaped to rally his 
devotees and to treat with deliverers who 
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had their own interests to serve. Since 
then, a Red Siberian force, that in this 
region has been opposing the White par- 
tisans, was able to turn the latter out of 
Urga, while the three chief Tuchuns of 
Northern China met in council to consider 
the question of an expedition for the re- 
conquest of Mongolia, that must be crippled 
by the Middle Kingdom’s distracted and 
impecunious plight. Somewhat obscure at 
present is the political status of a country, 
where Japan has been suspected of willing- 
ness to take the part lately played by Russia. 
Whatever may be their fate, the Mongols of 
real life seem little likely to show the spirit 
attributed to them by one of our poets: 

“When Timour dwelt in the Tartar’s tent. 

The fear of the Tartar touched the sky; 

With the tread of his armies the earth was 
bent: 

There be nations ten thousand under the sun, 
But they all turned cold at the Tartar’s eye.” 

A Russian railway from Kiakta is on its 
way to Urga, already, in quieter times, 
reached by regular motor service from 
China. The Chinese line from Peking to 
Kalgan, frontier mart of trade, has been 
pushed some way on into the pastures of 
Mongolia. When these two lines meet 
there will be more to tell about a country 
as yet known best to adventurous tra- 
vellers. 
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South-west from Mongolia the Gobi 
Desert runs into a vast sandy or gravelly 
wilderness, walled on its other sides by a 
horse-shoe bend of mountains at more than 
one point rising to some 25,000 feet, with 
difficult passes opening at the height of 
our Alps. This shut-in region seems to 
have been once the bed of a great inland 
sea, now shrunk into a waste of sand-hills, 
swamps, and saline scabs upon dusty plains, 
over which dwindling streams water the 
fields of a thin population, not much more 


than a million, spread over half as many 
square miles. Most of this expanse slopes 
eastwards as the basin of the Tarim, which, 
gathering up many affluents into a channel 
larger than the Rhine, loses part of its 
volume in the thirsty soil it traverses; and 
finally is absorbed aboqt Lob Nor, on the 
edge of the great Mongolian Desert, a 
disappearance so strange that Chinese geo- 
graphers long held the Tarim to be the 
upper course of their Yellow ^iver. Dr. 
Sven Hedin found a new lake to the south 
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of the old Lob Nor basin, itself a dried-up 
morass, its northern edge marked by the 
ruins of towns and temples. 

The frequent depopulation and repopu- 
lation of this region has brought about a 
great amalgamation of races, distinguished 
now rather by religion than blood. In past 
times it seems to have been a Siberia for 
Chinese exiles. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century its inhabitants were 
largely recruited by the Torgauth Kal- 
mucks, a remnant of whom are still found 
on the Volga, while the main body has its 
head-quarters about Karashar and the ad- 
jacent lakes to the south of Zungaria. Their 
strange history has been lenowned by De 
Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars^ in which 
that imaginative writer seems to have 
palmed off upon his readers a good deal 
of fiction among the dramatic facts of an 
obscure narrative. The Torgauth tribe 
had emigrated from the frontier of China 
in the sixteenth century, to put themselves 
under the Czar, who settled them on the 
Volga. But, finding the yoke of this new 
master not light enough, in 1770 they 
returned to their old allegiance, carrying 
out a perilous exodus paralleled by that 
of the Israelites. Hundreds of thousands 
strong, driving their herds of horses, cattle, 
and camels, they set out in the depth of 
winter, and made such forced marches that 
in a week they had reached the Ourals, 
nearly 300 miles away. But the Russian 
Pharaoh was soon at their heels. Delayed 
by the vain siege of a frontier fortress, 
they found themselves harassed by Cossacks 
and Kirghiz warriors, while a Russian army 
was put in motion against them from 
Siberia. Even^vhen free from attack, they 
underwent severe sufiFerings and losses: 
when the snow lay on the ground, they 
could not pasture their animals; when it 
melted, their distress was want of water. 
The people perished by tens of thousands, 
as their pursuers pressed them on to the 
knot of lakes and rivers lying north of the 
Sea of Aral, but there they could have no 
breathing - ^ace. In two months they 
reached the banks of the Irghiz, beyond 
which their progress was hindered by rapid 
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streams. The Russian forces, following 
hard upon them, were guided on by a 
track strewn with corpses, the carcasses 
of animals, and the household goods of 
the fugitives which they could no longer 
transport. Some way beyond the Torgai 
they would fain have halted to restore 
their lean herds among rich spring pas- 
tures; but the approach of the enemy 
hurried them on into a wilderness where 
many perished, and the survivors, struggling 
towards water, found themselves headed 
off by the light Kirghiz horsemen through 
whom they had henceforth to light their 
way. Reaching Lake Denghiz, near the 
border of Russian Tartary, men and 
beasts crowded down into it with such 
eagerness that many were drowned in the 
longed-for water, soon mingled with blood 
under the Kirghiz weapons. De Quincey’s 
picturesque account of this scene seems 
exaggerated; it is his own invention that 
brings the Chinese emperor on the stage 
and describes the pursuit as checked by 
Chinese artillery and cavalry dashing up 
in true Buffalo Bill style. By this time 
the refugees must have been too much 
scattered for any such thrilling rescue. In 
some less theatrical fashion the Chinese 
Government did receive and protect, within 
its borders, the remains of that sorely tried 
host, that in seven or eight months had 
travelled more than 2000 miles, losing on 
the way half, or more, of their number. 
Chinese accounts, probably overstated, give 
300,000 as arriving on the frontier, besides 
half as many who straggled in during the 
next year; but nothing like this strength 
is indicated by the present condition of 
the tribe, who now have only a faint re- 
membrance of their forefathers’ exploit. 

The Tarim basin, with its bordering 
mountains, forms the Chinese province of 
Sinkiang, marked on some maps as Kash- 
garia, and once better known to us as 
Chinese Turkestan. It has a somewhat 
mixed population, chiefly of Moslem Turks 
and Buddhist Kalmucks, occupying patches 
and ribbons of cultivation along the streams, 
whose water can be drawn off by canals 
before it is sucked into the desert or evapo- 
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rated into an almost rainless sky. In the 
cities rather are found Chinese officials or 
settlers, with a sprinkling of Hindu traders. 
The principal affluent of the Tarim is the 
Yarkand, flowing from the lofty ranges of 
Cashmere, through the least poor region 
of this province. On it stands Yarkand, 
long the largest city here, with a manu- 
facture of silks and carpets; but of late it 
has dwindled, and now Kashgar, on a 
northern tributary of the Yarkand, domi- 
nated by a Chinese citadel, is said to be 
growing in importance, as gateway of trade 
with Russia. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century Yakoub Khan of Kash- 
gar attempted to found an independent 
Mohammedan state with Yarkand as its 
capital, and in this usurpation showed so 
much ability and activity that he bid fair 
to emulate his predecessor, Timour the 
Tartar, if he had not been treacherously 
murdered. China recovered the country 
after terrible massacres such as have re- 
peatedly helped to lay it desolate. Man 
and nature seem alike cruel, where ruined 


cities and once flourishing oases are found 
blasted by war and half-buried beneath 
shifting sand-hills and the reed jungles of 
swampy streams. In what is now a wilder- 
ness, Sir Aurel Stein has unearthed long- 
forgotten cities and temples, with records 
in Sanscrit, Chinese, and other languages, 
including one of which all but the name 
had been forgotten. Several explorers have 
been carrying on the like researches, not 
without some of them being deceived by 
clever forgeries of antiquity. As well as 
gold-dust, flakes of gold-leaf are sometimes 
washed out of the streams,* once, perhaps, 
the ornamentation of mouldered temples. 
So far back as the days of our Heptarchy, 
a Chinese traveller noticed raiders here at 
work about ruined towns. 

About these two cities lies the richest 
part of the province, towards its western 
end, the farthest recess of that great moun- 
tain-walled amphitheatre that makes the 
Chinese empire. On the north the Tian- 
Shan range shelters other towns, such as 
Turfan and Hami, which do a good trade 
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on their regular market-days, and are sur- 
rounded by flourishing bits of oasis, where, 
among other products, the people have 
learned to grow poppies for their Chinese 
masters, as well as their own narcotic 
char as y made from hemp. Most of the 
land is at present fit only for homes of 
savage nomads and beasts, among them 
tigers that prey on boars and deer. It is 
asserted that a breed of wild camels roam 
the deserts, but these may be merely run- 
aways from Mongol encampments. The 
tree most seen fringing the water-courses 
seems to be the poplar, its boughs often 
saturated with salt from the sour soil; and 
in the desert tamarisk bushes serve to 
anchor the wind-blown dunes. The pro- 
vince has a renown for jade, an ornamental 
stone much prized in China; and other 
valuable minerals could doubtless be ex- 
tracted from the mountains. Khotan, the 
name of a district rather than a town, 
below the southern range, is the centre of 
jade-working, also noted for carpets of silk 
and wool interwoven with gold thread. 

Colonel Prejevalsky, the Russian explorer 
of this region, speaks warmly of the environ- 
ing mountain valleys, where apples and 
apricots often rot as treats for bears and 
wild boars; but he has a poor report to 
give of the plain, and the half-naked in- 
habitants who make dismal homes for 
themselves of its rank reeds, sometimes 
growing an inch thick and 20 feet high. 

“ It would indeed be difficult to picture to 
one’s self a more desolate landscape; the 
poplar woods with their bare soil, covered 
only in autumn with fallen leaves parched 
and shrivelled by the dry heat, withered 
branches and prostrate trees encumbering the 
ground, cane-brake crackling under foot, and 
saline dust ready to envelop you from every 
bough that you brush aside from your path. 
Now, again, you come to acres of dead poplars, 
with bare and broken boughs, lifeless trunks, 
never decaying but crumbling away piecemeal, 
to be hidden in layers of sand. But cheerless 
as these woods are, the neighbouring desert is 
even more dreary. . . . Whichever way you 
turn, an ill-favoured plain meets your eyes, 
covered wim what seem to be large mounds, 
but which are really hillocks of clay surmounted 
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by tamarisk, between which the path winds, 
every surrounding object shut out from sight, 
and even the distant hills barely visible in blue 
outline through the ousty vapour which rills 
the atmosphere like fog.” 

In all his travels through Mongolia he 
had not seen a more naked v^ilderness than 
that about the reed thickets of Lob Nor; 
whereas Sir F. E. Younghusband’s experi- 
ence gave the palm of repulsi /eness to the 
gravelly Zungarian deserts on the north; 
and later on the same traveller pronounced 
the lofty gravel plains about the Kara- 
korum pass into Little Tibet, it a height 
of 17,000 feet, to be the “ most utterly 
desolate country on the face of the globe ”, 
where the month-long road between Yar- 
kand and Leh is stnwn with the bones ot 
beasts of burden left by every struggling 
caravan . 

, cross the Tian-Shan Mountains comes 
Zungaria, a northern dependency of the 
same province, like it largely a desert, often 
w^atered with blood. Two hundred years 
ago its Kalmuck people rose to sudden 
power, overrunning Central Asia as far as 
Lhasa, but befort^ the middle of the 
eighteenth century they were conquered 
and almost exterminated by the Chinese. 
In our own times a Mohammedan rising 
led to fresh massacres on either side that 
again ruined a country where all man’s 
energy is needed to war with his surround- 
ings. The most fertile part of this region, 
the elevated valley of the Hi, shut off by 
mountain ridges from the desert plains, is 
said to have lost nine-tenths of its popu- 
lation in the rebellion, when its most 
prosperous town. New' Kuldja, was laid in 
ashes; but it begins to be repeopled by 
Kirghiz and Kalmucks, of whom the former 
show a knack of thriving at the expense of 
their simpler neighbours. The lower part 
of this valley comes into Russian territory. 
Zungaria’s chief towns, once places of 
renown, are Old Kuldja in the Chinese 
part of the Hi valley, and Barkul and 
Urumtsi, Tartar garrisons and stations on 
a great trade route which runs to China 
by the north side of the Tian-Shan. Urumtsi 
has been considered the capital. 
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The importance of Zungaria lies chiefly was, during the rebellion, occupied by 
in its leading up to passes which make Russia, then restored to China; but those 
natural openings between the Chinese and who know the country best make little doubt 
the Russian empires, here meeting in the that the whole province might fall back into 
dominant block of the Tian-Shan range, the hands of Russia if she cared to extend 
well named the Celestial Mountains, their her boundaries in this direction, and were 
bases often lost to the eye while the snowy once more in a stable position for pushing 
tops may be seen floating in the clouds a the policy of not always peaceful penetration 
hundred miles away. The Kuldja district that gave her Czars so wide mastery in Asia, 



Mechanical Religion: Tibetan Lamas with “praying-wheels” 

The most characteristic feature of northern Buddhism is the use of prayer-mills ot all sizes, from toy machines, carried 
in the hand, to immense cylinders which require two or three men to work them. Those seen in the background above can 
be revolved by the passer-by, but it is very important to turn the machine the right way— with the sun. 
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Tibet has the distinction of being the 
highest inhabited land in the world, except 
Bolivia, whose subjects of the Incas are said 
to have left traces of habitation at an altitude 
of 17,000 feet, and there are modern mining 
towns not much lower. Between the Hima- 
layas and the Kuen-lun mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia stands a vast upland, in mean 
height over that of Mt. Blanc, its hollows 
filled by chill and brackish lakes, the largest 
of them Koko-Nor in the north-east, and 
Tengri-Nor in the south; its plateaux 
roughened by mountain waves and glacier 
troughs, from which pour down the great 
rivers of India and Burma. The western 
part, known as Ladak, belongs to the Indian 
dependency of Cashmere. In the north- 
east corner there is a stretch that vaguely 
blends with Mongolia and the borders of 
China, where any firm authority has been 
much lacking to put down the robbers hat 
prey on passing merchants and pilgrims. 
Tibet proper, dependent on China in a 
degree as difficult to define as to trace its 
rugged boundaries, makes the stronghold 
of a strange theocracy, that, early in the 
eighteenth century, was brought into vas- 
salage by Chinese forces marching upon it 
through passes at a height of 17,000 feet 
or so. Since then the country has lived 
under a double government, foreign and 
native, with relations that have been often 
strained and that might have been broken 
by a more spirited people. In ancient days, 
it appears that Tibet was a terror to China, 
which in the end got the best of their 
struggles. 

The Tibetans are a branch of the Mongol 
race, known as Bodpals, blended on the 
borders with neighbouring stocks. Among 
nomad mongrels what religion there is 
belongs to a low indigenous type more or 
less feebly tinted by the dominant faith; but 
the bulk of^s people are fanatical adherents 
of Buddhism in a form that would hardly 
be recognized by its founder. So far as 
Voiu VIL 


we can catch the teachings attributed to 
Buddha, he dw'elt on a high-strained 
morality, on a noble contempt for the 
fleeting shows of mortal life, and on the hope 
of final absorption, by atonement through 
repeated incarnations, into the state of 
blessedness called Nirvana, where the burden 
of life will be lost in a passionless peace 
which to our minds does noc differ from 
extinction. So dazzling is the halo round 
a cloudy figure adored by one-third of the 
human race that scholars wrangle as to 
whether or not his doctrine implies atheism. 
This much is certain, that a doctrine with 
such power to move the human heart has 
undergone various corruptions in the hands 
of its priestly interpreters. In Tibet, and 
through Tibet, in Tartary, China, and Japan, 
it has taken a development which resembles 
that of the Roman Catholic Christianity as 
compared with Protestantism. Its priests, 
with their shaven heads, their vestments, 
their chants, their prostrations and bell 
ringings before an altar, their censer- 
swinging acolytes, so strangely recall the 
rites of Rome that early missionaries, in 
their scandalized astonishment, were fain to 
explain this on the theory of the devil aping 
the true Church. Fasting, confession, pil- 
grimages, rosaries, holy water, are all at 
home in Tibet as in Italy, where indeed 
practices taken to be peculiarly Christian, 
were rooted in older Eastern faiths that 
overspread the Roman empire. Tibetan 
prelates pontificate with mitre, cope, and 
crozier. The Paternoster of Lama-land is 
the sacred sentence Om Marti Padtni Hum^ 
which seems to mean: “ Oh, the jewel of the 
lotus!” the lotus being the sacred flower of 
Buddha. What strikes us as a spiritless 
formula is held here so edifying Aat the 
Tibetans go about ejaculating it in and out 
of season; and it is displayed in every 
possible way, on amulets worn about the 
person, on the walls of houses and temples, 
on flags fluttering by a grave, on tablets of 
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slate, on stones built tip into a cairn, some- 
times on a mountain-side in letters large 
enough to be read miles away. 

The most characteristic feature of northern 
Buddhism is the use of prayer-mills for 
multiplying such vain repetitions. They 
are of all sizes, from mere toys at which 
the faithful can take a turn as they walk 
along, to huge bobbins that whirl the silent 
eloquence of thousands of written aspira- 
tions. They stand not only in the temples 
but on the public ways, where the sound be- 
liever will not pass without grinding out 
for himself a measure of “ merit Some 
are of great size, containing a whole cir- 
culating library of devotion and needing 
two or three men to work them. Some 
are kept turning by wind or water, or by 
the draught of a fire-place, the forces of 
nature being called in to worship. A 
smoke-jack, a barrel-organ, or a grind- 
stone might here be adapted as valuable 
means of grace. This mechanical form of 
religion, to us so ridiculous, has an origin 
older than Buddhism, probably in the 
sacred symbolism traced back, in Mr. 
William Simpson’s interesting study of 
The Buddhist Praying-Wheel^ to the solar 
revolutions. It is very important to turn 
the machine the right way, with the sun; 
and more than one foreigner has to tell of 
mere children flying into a passion of rage 
at impiously inexperienced attempts to re- 
verse the working of the oracle. 

Knowledge and power alike are kept in 
the hands of the Tibetan priesthood, the 
numerous caste of lamas, set apart from 
the world, and vowed to a poverty which 
through the contributions of the faithful 
becomes often only nominal; their red and 
yellow robes may be sometimes seen of 
rich material but sewn in patches to repre- 
sent rags. Their lamasseries, or convents, 
contain hundreds and thousands of these 
drones attached to the temple services, 
while others live as solitary anchorites or 
guardians of remote shrines, or wander 
about as pilgrims. The head of the faith 
is the Dalai-Lama, who is taken to be 
specially the incarnate spirit of Buddha. 
Civil power was exercised in his name by 


a regent called the Nomakhan with a staff 
of ministers and a sort of national council, 
more or less controlled by Chinese officials 
styled Ambans, residing beside his court at 
Lhasa. The selection of the Grand Lama 
is a far from clear point: rumour had it 
that China was apt to use a preponderating 
voice in the conclave, and that a pontiff 
who proved not duly subservient to the 
distant emperor had a good chance of dying 
young; while he and his lay regent seem 
also to have been in the way of murdering 
each other when they did not agree. Seated 
at Shigatse, to the west of Lhasa, is a sort 
of anti-pope known as the Tashi-Lama, 
head of a sect of “ red lamas ”, in some 
way dissenting from the “ yellow lama ” 
majority; his authority seems to be spiritual 
rather than temporal, but in past times he 
held a primacy from which he came to be 
ousted by the Dalai-Lama. The Mongolian 
pontiff of Urga ranks below both of them. 
Here, as in Mongolia, certain local lamas 
are taken as tabernacles of inferior divinity, 
believed to be incarnated in children chosen 
by lot or otherwise; but it is difficult for 
us to analyse, quantitatively or qualitatively, 
the muddle of interacting and overlapping 
sanctities that command Tibetan venera- 
tion. 

The capital of this power is Lhasa, stand- 
ing over 10,000 feet high in the more 
thickly peopled southern part, a city almost 
unknown to Europeans till the British mili- 
tary mission from India made its way there 
in 1904. It is a poorly-built and badly- 
drained place, of narrow streets and flat- 
topped houses, with extensive areas of grass 
and trees in its dirty suburbs. There are 
houses entirely built of hor»s of oxen and 
rams. On an eminence, masterfully over- 
looking the town, towers the Potala, huge 
palace-citadel of the Grand Lama, crowned 
by a golden dome. About this goal of 
pilgrimage from Tibet and Tartary are 
great lamasseries or colleges, said to house 
some 30,000 teachers and students, and to 
be rich in gold statues and other treasures 
dedicated to the Church. Mo^e than half 
the population of the city appear to be 
lamas. Foreigners from the bordering 
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countries are settled here as traders, and 
there is a garrison of Chinese as well as 
Tibetan soldiers. But the entry of our 
expedition in 1904 cleared away from the 
jealously-guarded city its haze of imagina- 
tive romance, as Mr. E. Candler can report 
in his Unveiling of Lhasa. 

If one approached within a league of 
Lhasa, saw the glittering domes of the Potala, 
and turned bacit without entering the precincts, 
one might still imagine it an enchanted city, 
shining with turquoise and gold. But having 
entered, the illusion is lost. One might think 
devout Buddhists had excluded strangers in 
order to preserve the myth of the city’s beauty 
and mystery and wealth, or that the place was 
consciously neglected and defaced so as to 
offer no allurements to heretics, just as the 
repulsive women one meets in the streets 
smear thenfbelves over with grease and cutch 
to make themselves even more hideous than 
Nature ordained. The place has not changed 


since Manning visited it ninety years ago, and 
wrote: ‘ There is nothing striking, nothing 
pleasing, in its appearance. The habitations 
are begrimed with smut and dirt. The avenues 
are full of dogs, some growling and gnawing 
bits of hide that He about in profusion, and 
emit a charnel-house smell; others limping 
and looking livid; others ulcerated; others 
starved and d)ing, and pecked at by ravens; 
some dead and preyed upon. In short, every- 
thing seems mean and gloomy, and excites 
the idea of something unreal.’ That is the 
Lhasa of to-day. Probably it was the same 
centuries ago. Above all this squalor the 
Potala towers superbly. Its golden roofs, 
shining in the sun like tongues of fire, are 
a landmark for miles, and must inspire awe 
and veneration in the hearts of pilgrims coming 
from the desert parts of Tibet, Kashmir, and 
Mongolia to visit the sacred city that Buddha 
has blest.” 

Lhasa, though a goal of pilgrimage for 
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devout believers, is not easy to reach. On 
the north side, the plains of Mongolia and 
Turkestan rise in huge steps to the lofty 
table-land with its labyrinth of glacier- 
mountains, lakes, and torrents, through 
which travel is always toilsome and trying. 
Scorched and frozen in turns under a 
blazing sun and by blasts of bitter wind, 
tormented by mosquitoes, bombarded by 
rock avalanches, perhaps prostrated by 
mountain sickness, burdened with stores to 
save himself from starvation in a land where 
for weeks he may not meet a human being, 
but again come on herdsmen living at a 
height of 18,000 feet, the traveller has to 
labour over rocky passes, up and down bare 
slopes, on to stretches of sand or mud, in 
which sometimes he flounders helplessly, 
and again may find them frozen into sharp 
edges that cut the feet of his pack-animals, 
often perishing one by one of exhaustion, 
or for want of the pasture which, scanty and 
scattered, he must seek out like oases in the 
Sahara. On the south side, where the 
valleys are comparatively fertile, there are 
easier ways from the Himalayan wall of 
India, as by the plains of Gyantze, a route 
now opened up by a British army; but here 
also the wit of Tommy Atkins has likened 
the ascent of the central table-land to 
climbing a table’s legs. 

Difficult of access as it is through its 
natural features, this country was for long 
barred to inquisitive explorers by the policy 
of its Government. There was a time, in- 
deed, when strangers were received, if not 
welcomed, at Lhasa. Catholic missionaries 
made their way there; but the only English- 
man known to have entered the city was 
Manning, Charles Lamb’s friend. Since 
then no admission to Tibet, even on busi- 
ness, became the rule for Europeans; and 
it was against Britain that such jealousy 
mainly operated in closing the Himalayan 
passes' to an intercourse which, Tibet had 
example for fearing, might become a domi- 
nation. Where Asiatic traders and pilgrims 
might proceed, scientific travellers have been 
more or less civilly turned away from 
approach to the sacred city, the Chinese and 
Tibetan officials, like Messrs. Jorkins and 


Spenlow, passing off the blame of this 
exclusion upon each other. So the centre 
of Tibet remained provokingly mysterious 
till the beginning of this century. 

At that time it became understood that 
the Dalai-Lama was aiming at independence 
from China, and courting Russian inter- 
ference in his own interests. In 1903 
certain slights on his part moved our Indian 
Government to send him an embassy for 
negotiation; but it was kept on the frontier 
without response from the Tibetan authori- 
ties. Next year, then, this mission under 
Sir F. E. Younghusband moved into the 
country, backed by an armed force, and 
with some futile resistance, not so formid- 
able as difficulties of transport, made its 
way to the sacred capital. The Dalai-Lama 
fled to Mongolia, seeking comfort in vain 
from his Russian friends. His derelict 
Government was forced into a treaty with 
Britain, opening marts for her trade and 
barring out of the country all foreign pro- 
tectorate but China’s. This much secured, 
our army withdrew from Tibet, its retreat 
apparently taken by the ignorant people 
as a sign of weakness on our part. The 
Dalai-Lama, summoned to Peking, was 
restored by China; and it seemed as if 
Tibet should now be more closely welded 
to the suzerain empire. But that princely 
pastor, who had so readily left his flock to 
khaki wolves, continued to aim at inde- 
pendence, bringing on Tibet in turn a 
Chinese invasion, before which he again 
fled, taking refuge this time in India. It is 
said that these evasions tended to bring 
forward his rival the Tashi-Lama; but we 
cannot easily learn what went on in a period 
of alarms and excursions ^or this long 
sleepy nation. The Dalai-Lama, after being 
deposed by China, was once more replaced 
on his shaken throne. But China’s own 
revolution raised an echo at Lhasa, where 
the troops mutinied, the Ambans withdrew, 
and for a time the Dalai-Lama could head 
another movement for independence. This 
again was crushed by arms; and a settlement 
came to be proposed to which tBritain and 
Russia were parties. As in the case of 
Mongolia, it was agreed that the part of 
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Tibet next China should be looked on as 
under its wing, while Outer Tibet was to 
enjoy home rule tempered by a recognition 
of Chinese suzerainty. Chinese diplomacy 
still delayed to ratify tliis treaty (1916); and 
there is no saying what may be the outcome 
of confused intrigues that make such a 
strange history. If it be necessary to save 
the land of the Lamas 
from ruinous anarchy, 
there can be no doubt as 
to what nearest neighbour 
is best able, and not un- 
willing, to play the part 
of protector. 

The seclusion so obsti- 
nately affected by them 
has allowed us but a 
scanty knowledge of the 
Tibetans. Their numbers 
can only be guessed at 
as a few millions, spread 
over some 700,000 square 
miles. Whatever their 
origin, they have been 
largely mixed with the 
blood of neighbour 
peoples. Some curiously 
peculiar customs have 
been noted among them, 
such as that of putting 
out the tongue by way 
of civility. Handsomely 
formed features here and 
there among the men are 
noted in contrast with 
the coarse flat faces of 
true Mongol type. The 
women are found dis- 
figuring thei» looks with 
a sort of black grease, 
under which mask they 
seem more free to mingle 
in out-of-door life, but 
this may be rather a pro- 
tection against bitter 
winds or scorching suns. 

Both sexes wear wide 
robes, witt gay caps and 
girdles, at which hangs 
tike varnished bowl, 
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sometimes made of costly wood, carried 
by those who have not to content them- 
selves with a dirty leather bag slung round 
their necks. Exquisites adorn their flowing 
hair with gold and coarse turquoises or 
other precious stones, but with such decora- 
tions dirt is held hot out of keeping. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of Tibetan life 
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The Inner Courtyard of a Tibetan Lamassery 

These convents, scattered all over the country, contain hundreds and thousands 
of lamas, who form the most numerous and powerful caste. In Lhasa alone, more 
than half the population appear to be lamas. 
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is the survival of polyandry into a com- 
paratively high stage of civilization. This 
custom seems to be connected with a general 
state of poverty that keeps the mass of the 
people lean, while the lamas often grow fat 
in their rich convents. 

Agriculture is practicable only in the 
valleys, where, at the altitude of Mont 
Blanc, can be grown a black barley that 
forms the staple food of the people. Butter 
and milk also enter largely into their diet, 
and they are not such good Buddhists as 
to refuse mutton, pork, and other flesh 
when they can get it. Even the horses 
are sometimes fed upon meat, in absence 
of pasturage. Snuff- taking appears to be 
one of the national indulgences. An acid 
beer made from barley is a common drink, 
and all classes are fond of tea made with 
butter, brick- tea being the main import 
from China. The bricks of Lea used to 
pass as currency; as now do Indian rupees, 
for Tibet is not so isolated but that it 
carries on a considerable trade with the 
south of the Himalayas. English as well 
as Russian and Chinese cloths are imported; 
and in return Tibet has plenty of wool to 
send away, besides what is spun and woven 
at home. Gold, among other metals, seems 
to be abundant, the results of shiftless sur- 
face mining having been much drained 
away to China, or at home absorbed by 
the lavish ornamentation of temples. Salt 
and borax are procured from the efflores- 
cence of lakes. The musk of a Tibetan 
deer is highly esteemed, which, made into 
a paste with powdered aromatic plants and 
gold-dust, goes to perfume the costly joss- 
sticks that count as the most acceptable 
offering to Buddhist idols. 

An animal almost peculiar to Tibet is 
the yak, a large grunting ox with outwardly- 
curving horns and long silky hair, found 
wild up to a height of nearly 20,000 feet, 
and tamed by the people as a beast of 
labour. On the table-land yaks take the 
place of the camel on the steppes; hardy 
sheep also coming into use as burden 
carriers, as well as the jibu, a hybrid be- 
tween the yak and the cow. Among other 
domesticated animals goats are valuable for 


their hair; and a breed of large fierce 
mastiffs, the finest dogs of the world, guard 
the houses and flocks. The sharp horns of 
mountain goats have helped to spread the 
fable of the unicorn. Antelopes, jackals, 
foxes, wild dogs, wolves, and bears people 
the wilds; on the side towards China there 
are monkeys, panthers, boars, and other 
fauna of a rather warmer region than the 
barren uplands, where the wonder is that 
so much life can support the severe winter. 
Even in the north, small red apes have 
been seen playing on the ice near the 
chamois and shy herds of koulan, which 
some naturalists look on as ancestor of 
our horse. Birds are not so plentiful; but 
the lark soars, here at an enormous height 
above pheasants, partridges, and grouse, 
preyed on by eagles, vultures, and ravens. 
Snakes and lizards live under alpine con- 
ditions; and fish are found in the lakes at 
a far greater altitude than in Europe. 

The vegetation is poor, except where 
sheltered valleys nurse trees, chiefly willows 
and poplars, or more luxuriant woods in 
favoured districts. On the lofty plateaux 
grow only thin hard grass and scrubby 
bushes, whose stalks snap like glass in the 
thin dry air. For fuel here man depends 
mainly on argols, the dried dung of animals, 
and for food upon the milk and flesh of 
his herds. The climate is very dry, the 
monsoons having spent their store on the 
southern slope of the Himalayas; and but 
little snow falls on the frozen table-lands. 
Much of the country must be quite unin- 
habitable in winter; but it is astonishing 
at what heights the people and their herds 
contrive to live, where strangers are op- 
pressed by headache, buzzing in the ears, 
and other symptoms of mountain sickness. 
Storms of chilling wind, sometimes loaded 
with fine snow or huge hailstones, will be 
encountered by a traveller equipped at once 
with fuel and furs, and with ice on which 
he may have to water his animals under a 
parching sun-heat. 

In the winter of 1890, M. Bonvalot, 
accompanied by the late PrincQ? Henri of 
Orleans, made his way from Siberia to 
Tongking, through Tibet, crossing wave 
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after wave of mountains, separated from away when their approach had been an- 
each other by thirsty plains and briny nounced to the Government. Rarely they 
lakes. Alternately baked and frozen, the caught sight of nomad natives, dressed in 
temperature at night falling far below zero, greasy sheepskins against the cold, whose 
these adventurous travellers often saw the first impulse, at sight of a band too strong 
soil dappled with saline efflorescences, to be robbed, set them driving off their 
hardly to be distinguished from the streaks herds to more inaccessible heights, 
of thin snow gathered by the winds; and The most temperate and productive part 
they might have to lie down without being is on the south-east, where moist winds from 



The Yak, the Tibetan “beast of burden ” 


able to kindle a fire from incombustible 
roots too strongly impregnated with salt. 
Among icy peaks, over 20,000 feet high, 
they found the ground flooded with vol- 
canic lava. Warm springs burst up beside 
frozen rivers, and bubbling geysers had 
been turned into cones of ice. The setting 
sun sparkled upon gigantic jewellery that 
in a few minutes paled to dull ice-blocks: 
such a sight may have suggested Sindbad’s 
Valley of ^Diamonds. Their only road was 
the tracks of pilgrims making for Lhasa, 
from which these strangers were turned 


the sea penetrate through gaps of the 
Himalayas, and the rains flow back by com- 
paratively fertile river valleys. Through 
this region M. Bonvalot and other travellers 
have been allowed to pass, after more or 
less polite warnings-off from approach to 
the sacred capital. The Count de Lesdain 
with his young wife made their way thus 
from Peking to India, at every stage in fear 
of being turned back. Most famous of all 
the snapshotters at the outlines of this 
forbidden land is the Swede, Dr. Sven 
Hedin, who has contrived to carry out two 
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extensive explorations here, on his second respects the thin population of this dry cold 
journey filling up a geographical blank of upland are mainly akin to the Chinese 
65,000 square miles. , Exploration may in Tibetans, without much sign of the wealth 
future lie more open, now that restrictions that here and there can accumulate on the 
on trade should be removed by the treaty other side. Being under the influence of 
secured as a result of the British expedition, our Government in India, Ladak has been 
It is said that the rulers of Tibet even lend often penetrated by sportsmen and ex- 
an ear to the project of a railway from plorers, always to be turned back from the 
Lhasa to India, for which the banks of frontier of Chinese territory. Their reports 
two rivers offer a route. chiefly dwell on sternly wild scenery, 

The western side of Tibet, some 30,000 beautified for them by herds of ibex and 
square miles, forming the province of Ladak other homed game, with rare oases in the 
or “ Little Tibet ”, is, as already mentioned, wooded valleys or orchards of hardy apricots 
a dependency of Cashmere. The northern that embower the poor villages, lying 
corner has the alias of Baltistan. The chief beneath precipitous cliffs and peaks that 
town is Leh, in a valley 11,000 feet above sometimes recall the Austrian Dolomites, 
the sea, by which runs a great trade route Of other mountains about Ladak, Sir 
between India and Tartary, much troubled Francis Younghusband relates that they 
by lawless border tribes. The southern look like a dreary succession of cinder heaps, 
stages of it are well-policed and provided with monasteries perched on every promi- 
with rest-bungalows on the way from nent rock as their only picturesque feature. 
Cashmere, making Leh so accessible that It seems to be the most forbidding aspects 
before 1914 German traders were much and the most unprepossessing borderers of 
in evidence here. In religion and other Tibet that are least unknown to the world. 



Little Tibet (Ladak) ; the palace at Leh, the capital 
The building has the appearance ot a smaller edition of the Potala at Lhasa. 
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In Burma we have already entered upon 
the Eastern Peninsula, which, for lack of a 
better name, is known as Indo-China — an 
appropriate one in respect of this region’s 
being by climate and productions akin to 
India, while its old civilization connects it 
rather with China. In the long run came 
from India the predominantly Buddhist 
religion of a people split up into several 
nationalities, whose origin is less clear than 
the fact that they have been much coloured 
by amalgamation with neighbours on every 
side, as with prehistoric autochthonous 
tribes that here and there still maintain their 
semi-savagery in mountainous retreats. On 
the great water-ways which through strag- 
gling spurs of Asia’s central mountain mass 
drain the snows of Tibet to the China Sea 
and the Gulf of Siam, Mongols and Malays 
must have met from early times; and near 
the coast are new or old settlements of 
Chinese and Malays, the latter preserving 
their Mohammedanism, while the Portu- 
guese, who first visited this region in the 
sixteenth century, have at one point, if not 
more, left a small deposit of their blood and 
faith. 

Politically this region is divided between 
the influence of two European powers that 
from either «oast have gone on overlaying 
the more or less efficient authority of native 
potentates. Burma, on the western' side, 
has been treated above as an appendix of 
British India. The east side has fallen 
under the sway of France, which, a century 
after retiring from the field of ambition in 
Hindustan, undertook to found a new 
colonial empire upon effete kingdoms of 
the Far ^t. In the north of the peninsula 
are the Shan communities, broken shreds 
of a once-powerful state, whose quasi- 


independence has been more or less qualified 
by submission to the bordering powers, and 
grows more important as a separation 
between our dominion and the French 
colony of Tongking, which touches China. 
Hence the long coast-line of Annam, under 
French protection, extends to Cochin-China, 
the southern colony of France, behind 
which Cambodia is also controlled by her 
as the Indian native states are by our 
Government, an ascendancy gained through 
much the same high-handed methods as 
have served us in India. In the centre is 
the native kingdom of Siam, that unfor- 
tunate “ buffer state ”, encroached on and 
dictated to by France, against whom she 
has looked for support to England, and sees 
reason to regret her position between two 
such masterful neighbours, more than once 
like to come to blows over her helpless body. 
The Siamese territory extends down into the 
Malay Peninsula, which geographically and 
ethnographically falls to be treated in 
another section. 

The climate is more generally moist than 
that of India, but has also its markedly wet 
season in summer. The sun-heat in the 
south is reported to range to nearly 150°, 
while in the north the thermometer may 
sometimes come down to between 40° and 
50'’, or still lower in the uplands. In the 
malarious deltas, even with an average tem- 
perature of 80°, Europeans soon lose health 
and energy. 

This region is not so thoroughly known, 
nor are its resources so well developed as 
in the case of India. Its general features 
may be briefly stated before entering on an 
account of its divisions. Separated from 
India by high mountains that part the basins 
of the Brahmaputra and the Irrawaddy, and 
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from China by the eastern continuation of 
the Himalayan range, on other sides it 
presents a much more broken coast-line 
than that of its neighbour peninsula. It 
is traversed by ranges of mountains, usually 
running north and south, which make 
troughs for its chief rivers. Of these have 
been already traced the Irrawaddy and the 
Salwen. In Siam the main stream is the 
Meinam, pouring into the Gulf of Siam 
the waters of several tributaries from the 
north of the peninsula. Farther east comes 
the great delta of the Mekong, sometimes 
known as the Cambodia River, greatest of 
the Indo - Chinese watercourses, with a 
course of thousands of miles from the same 
Tibetan highlands in which rise the Brahma- 
putra and the Yang-tse-kiang. The basin 
of the Mekong is cut off from the coast by 
the mountain-line of Annam, outside of 
which only short streams run eastward. 
In the broader bed of Tongking there 
is room for larger rivers, the principal of 
them, the Sang-koi or “ Red River ”, joined 
by the “ Black River ”, both flowing from 
the Chinese mountains, their current, except 
where broken by rapids, being navigable for 
some hundreds of miles. All these streams 
break up to reach the sea by diverging and 
intercommunicating branches, so that it is 
sometimes hard to pick out the main channel. 
Some of them have puzzling aliases, or still 
more perplexing namesakes, accounted for 
by such words as kong or kiang being 
generic names for a river, the untravelled 
inhabitants on whose banks took for granted 
there was no other river worth mentioning, 
just as a Glasgow man will speak of going 
down the water. 

The whole region is roughly called 600,000 
square miles, with between thirty and forty 
millions of inhabitants. To classify these 
with discrimination would be a difficult 
task, full of controversy for ethnologists, 
who are hardly yet in a position to dogma- 
tize upon the origin of tribes half-hidden 
among their thick forests and labyrinthine 
mountains, as of once-powerful peoples the 
ruins of whose ancient culture have long 
been overgrown by a rank jungle of super- 
stition and mental slavery. In the north, 
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customs and belief are strongly coloured 
by Chinese influences; in the south, the 
population shades off into Malay features. 
In the mountainous interior is best rooted 
a certain native vigour of mind and body, 
but these are the parts last to come in 
contact with European example that may 
develop such promising qualities. In general 
the inhabitant of this peninsula may be 
called languid, unenterprising, courteous if 
not always serviceable towards strangers, 
lazily loyal to his social idols, and dulled 
by the dreamy platitudes of his Buddhist 
faith. What literature he has seems to be 
of Pali and Sanscrit, or of Chinese origin. 
We have seen in Burma how the monas- 
teries serve as schools, whose scholars are 
not often given to reading in after-life, 
nor have much to read beyond the sacred 
precepts which they learn by heart as the 
chief result of education; the priests them- 
selves can seldom interpret their own Pali 
scriptures. The unbookish people are very 
fond of stage plays,* which those who can 
follow them report as making better schools 
of manners than of morals, and of fable 
than of history. They have also a taste for 
a somewhat melancholy music, and use 
several instruments, among which are 
noticeable the huge reed-pipes or mouth- 
organs of the hill tribes. 

The past greatness of Buddhism is at- 
tested here by the many pagodas and 
images of Gautama, some colossal in size. 
His shrines, heavily topped with tall spires, 
horn-like peaked arches, and masses of 
overlapping roofs, are within and without 
fantastically ornamented by gilding, carv- 
ing, painting, or figures in relief, some- 
times by broken china stuck ‘on in plaster 
so as to form a coarse mosaic picture. 
Some such displays of art are buried in 
subterranean temples, feebly lit by open- 
ings through which bats and monkeys flit 
as the most familiar visitors. As elsewhere, 
though not to the same extent as in Tibet, 
this religion has degenerated into dry for- 
malism and mechanical devotion. Idle 
monks increased so much in# Siam — in 
one district they were said to number an 
eighth of the population — that the king 
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A Siamese Dancer 


lately undert(iok to play Henr}' VIII among 
their foundations. In some villages are 
still found as many pagodas as dwellings. 
A sala for the entertainment of strangers 
is a frequent feature, bespeaking a hospi- 
table disposition; and if this be wanting, 
the traveller is often made free to lodge 
in the pagoda, where its parishioners do 
not scruple to smoke, chew, and chat, 
without ^£gard to our ideas of reverence. 

Stone, brick, and carved wood are used 
for such sacred buildings, and for the better 
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houses; but the ordinary abode is a simple 
hut of bamboo, thatched with palm-leaves, 
fastened together by rattans, such as can 
be run up in an hour; and a few baskets and 
mats are furniture enough. Simple, too, 
are ways of life, where few care to toil for 
much beyond its clieap necessaries, rice the 
most common of them, several varieties 
being cultivated. The people keep an 
inferior breed of cattle, veiy liable to be 
swTpt away by disease; and small ponies, 
pigs, and poultry also are among their 
belongings. Sheep are rare. The naked 
water-buffalo is another domesticated animal, 
that serves as a plough in plashing up the 
muddy rice-grounds. 

The common dress is a skirt that may be 
tucked up between the legs so as to form 
loose breeches, another strip of silk or cotton 
may wTap the upper part of the body, and 
in some parts a parasol-like straw hat tops 
off the airy costume. Weaving, dyeing, and 
embroidering are native arts, as is the 
making of silver ornaments in which the 
women delight, in ruder tribes replaced by 
coloured beads. Tattooing is common, 
chiefly among the Burmese and certain hill 
tribes, one having the custom of covering 
their w^omen’s faces with a pattern like a 
mask. More often men and women dress 
and look much alike, hardly to be known 
from each other, say some critical travellers, 
in their equal ugliness of swarthy flat 
features and teeth blackened by betel, that 
universal indulgence, as is the smoking of 
cigars or leaf-wrapped cigarettes, and occa- 
sionally the use of fermented toddy-juice 
or spirit made from rice. Certain of the 
hill folk have a more fair and pleasing aspect, 
with rougher and manlier manners than the 
cringing lowlander. The position of women 
is nearly alw^ays no low one by Asiatic 
standards. On the other hand, a feature 
of backwardness has been the prevalence of 
slavery, free men selling their wives and 
children, and themselves liable to be sold 
for debt as well as for crime into bondage, 
which in most cases appears to have been 
so regulated by law and custom into such 
kindly domestication that slaves, when re- 
leased, are not always willing to leave their 
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masters. Only in our time has slavery been 
forbidden over the more civilized regions; 
and in the wild interior it proves hard to 
break some tribes of their man-hunting 
habits. 

The fauna of Indo-China differs little 
from that of India. Elephants are plentiful 
among the forests, caught and tamed as in 
India and Ceylon, and trained to various 
tasks. In the interior they take the place 
of camels for commercial caravans. One 
of the sights of Rangoon or Moulmein is 
the extraordinary skill and intelligence 
shown by them in the teak-yards, where 
they may be seen handling logs with their 
trunks and tusks as deftly as they bring their 
huge strength to bear upon heavy burdens. 
A notable point is the reverence paid here 
to the so-called white or Albino elephant, 
which should rather be called the light 
elephant, for his peculiarity usually goes no 
farther than grey or flesh-coloured patches, 
perhaps caused by some such excoriations 
as have called forth blessings on a Duke of 
Argyll. Mr. Carl Bock describes one, ad- 
mired for a prodigy of lightness, as being a 
pinkish brown with a few white hairs; Sir 
John Bowring calls another coffee-coloured. 
In such a frame is supposed to be lodged 
the spirit of Gautama Buddha, or of dead 
kings; so at the court of Siam, and of other 
Indo-China potentates, the rare specimen 
lives cherished as a treasure, richly lodged, 
sumptuously fed by obsequious dignitaries, 
and escorted by humbler members of his 
own species, ranking indeed almost as one 
of the royal family. To the people this 
creature is a walking idol, and any belittle- 
ment of his sacred character makes a very 
sore point. When the smart Mr. Barnum 
sent out to Siam for a white elephant, the 
king indignantly refused to deal in so 
illustrious flesh; and one at length secured 
by the showman’s agent, regardless of 
expense, died before embarkation, poisoned, 
it was believed, by some fanatical worshipper 
— “ there is no way but this!” The king 
of Burma proved more compliant; he 
agreed to part with one of his sacred stock 
for a fancy price, but on condition that it 
went attended by two Buddhist priests, 
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who might intercede for the sacrilege of its 
surrender. Another showman had the im» 
pudence to exhibit a chalked white elephant 
in a circus at Bangkok, a kind of spectacle 
very much admired here in spite of the 
short skirts of female performers that shock 
native propriety. The scandalized audience, 
discovering that cheat, prophesied divine 
vengeance on such impiety; and, in fact, 
both elephant and exhibitor are stated to 
have died shortly afterwards. The white- 
elephant is the badge of Siam, where fierce 
wars have been waged for the possession of 
one. White monkeys and white ravens also 
are held in like reverence, no doubt through 
their rarity, as white horses were by our 
Teutonic ancestors. Even ordinary ele- 
phants may be treated as sacred. Mr. A. 
Colquhoun mentions a case in which two 
hundred had been set free as consecrated 
to a certain pagoda, with the result of 
becoming a terror to the country. 

The rhinoceros, both one-horned and 
two-horned, inhabits the wooded swamps 
here, as on the borders of India; and it 
appears that this clumsy, fierce creature, 
too, has been sometimes trained to serve as 
a beast of burden. Buffaloes abound, loving 
to bury their almost naked carcasses, grey 
or pink, among the mud — cool refuge from 
insect tormentors — with little more than 
their horns and nostrils in the air. Even 
the tame ones often show a curious dislike 
to Europeans, making ill-tempered demon- 
strations against a white face, while they let 
a native child drive them like cows. It has 
been asserted that the true buffalo is not 
found wild east of the Irrawaddy, yet the 
captive breed must sometimes run loose in 
districts often depopulated .by war and 
pestilence. The tsin or wild ox is said to 
be the best game of the peninsula, and the 
wild boar is not the least formidable. 
Sambur and other deer give better sport 
to the race of cats than to the Buddhist 
people, who feed rather on the fish that 
abound in the streams; yet some of them 
make bold hunters where a hunter must be 
bold. Tigers are very common^ and seem 
to prove more dangerous neighbours to man 
than in India, so much so that in some parts 
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An Elephant “ Round-up” before the King of Siam 

A herd of elephants is being driven into a large enclosure, where experts will select and rope certain animals, which are 
subsequently bound to tame animals and taki n to the stables. 


huts are built in the trees as a refuge from 
them. “ He ”, says the shuddering native, 
hardly daring to pronounce the name of this 
evil genius, whose teeth are worn as amulets, 
and his praises may be found placarded on 
coloured paper to turn away his wrath from 
a house; or an altar is erected to him rather 
than to the manes of his victims. But in 
strong parties, which he is not likely to 
attack, the people hurry noisily past his 
haunts, thinking to make assurance sure by 
shouting out abuse against the tiger, his 
grandmother, and other female relatives. 
The “ black tiger ”, which seems to be a 
panther, is particularly dreaded. 

Among other scourges of the dense 
jungles, perhaps exaggerated by native 
timidity, is the hamadryad serpent, twice as 
long las a man, which is said to follow and 
chase down a%one unfortunate enough to 


have provoked it. The race of cobras and 
other venomous snakes becomes here 
strongly reinforced by huge pythons, other- 
wise known as boas, which, like the true 
boa-constrictor of South America, twine 
themselves round their victim and crush 
it to death before swallowing it at ease. 
On the coast of Tenasserim the fishermen 
keep tame pythons, taught to make a happy 
family with the dog, the cat, and the baby. 
Their service is as weather prophets, lying 
sleepily coiled up in the bow of the boat so 
long as all is serene, but if a storm should be 
brewing they give warning by slipping over- 
board and making their way to shore. 
Harmless green tree-snakes and active 
lizards abound; one such creature, which it 
is thought lucky to have about a house, 
getting the name of tuctoo or tookay from 
his peculiar note« The woods breed 
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giant spiders and scofpions, blood-sucking 
leeches, poisonous centipedes, harmless 
millipedes, more appajling to behold, and 
red ants that sting like fire. The coast is 
ill-famed for a particularly large and greedy 
race of mosquitoes, no pest more formidable 
than this, now convicted as accomplices in 
the spread of malarious infection. Huge 
hills of white ants, raised above the floods, 
are looked upon as sacred from their 
resemblance to pagodas. Ant-eaters, por- 
cupines, turtles, figure in their clumsy way 
among the inhabitants of the peninsula; and 
one of its exports is the kind of swallows’ 
nests that count as a delicacy among the 
Chinese, found, however, more thickly on 
the islands and the coasts of the Malay 
promontory. 

Cruel crocodiles infest the deltas, as 
sharks and deadly water-snakes the seas.^ 
On the coast of the Malay Peninsula is one 
water-lizard so large as sometimes to be 
mistaken for a crocodile. Fish abound over 
all this well- watered region, and enter 
largely into the food of the people, who 
themselves take to the water like otters, 
usually swimming from childhood as a 
matter of course. On the fish flourish real 
otters, as well as flocks of cormorants, 
pelicans, herons, king-fishers, and other 
winged disciples of Izaak Walton; where 
his “ gentle craft ” needs so little art that 
sometimes fish will save the native piscator 
trouble by leaping into his boat. 

Brightly-plumaged birds and insects, that 
appear weighed down by the richness of 
their wings, are often confused among the 
flowering trees and the festoons of orchids 
and other climbers by which these become 
almost strangled. Common is the sacred 

^ The crocodile seems the last animal with which 
any idea of fun can be associated, but M. Mouhot, 
the French naturalist, who explored this country at 
the cost of his life, gives an amusing sketch of high 
jinks played with a crocodile by monkeys. “ A 
troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to consult 
together, approach little by little, and commence 
their frolics, by turns actors and spectators. One 
of the most active, or most impudent, jumps from 
branch to branch till within a respectful distance of 
the crocodile, when, hanging by the claw, and with 
the dexterity peculiar to these animals, he advances 
and retires, now giving his enemy a blow with his 
paw, at another time only pretending to do so. The 


lotus, that in its season half hides its watery 
bed with a show of pink petals. The hills 
have a thick skin of vegetation, veined by 
deep watercourses; and the rank jungle 
always threatens to close back upon clearings 
for cultivation. The monarch of these 
forests is the teak that, often in solitary state 
among a crowd of humbler trunks, rears its 
head to nearly a hundred feet, leaded with 
“ elephant-ear ” leaves more than a foot 
long. Ebony, rosewood, eaglewood, and 
other rich growths are found, as well as 
those that yield valuable juices. The most 
generally useful timber is the easily-cut 
bamboo; and the rattan creepers lend 
themselves to many purposes of man, the 
stronger stems making ropes, while the 
slighter ones can be woven into baskets. 
Various palms supply food, sugar, and 
intoxicating drink as in India. Fruit is a 
cheap luxury where bananas grow like fir- 
cones, pine-apples like turnips; and among 
kinds unknown in temperate climes, the 
hills bear wild cherries, apples, peaches, and 
even blackberries. Most of the fruits 
found in India are native here. As we 
saw in Burma, rice is the chief harvest 
on the cultivated plains; but maize, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco grow richly, 
and other crops could be raised if a market 
opened for them. Tea is native on the 
interior hills, and the French have intro- 
duced the growth of coffee with other exotic 
plants. 

The peninsula seems to be rich in 
neglected mineral wealth — not always ne- 
glected, indeed, for at the courts of Siam 
and Burma gold and jewels figured richly 
in royal state, and in Burma we have seen 
how gilding is the common adornment of 

other apes, enjoying the fun, evidently wish to take 
part in it; but the other branches being too high, 
they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
other’s paws, and thus swing backwards and for- 
wards, while any one of them who comes within 
reach of the crocodile torments him to the best of 
hk ability. Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly 
close, but not upon the audacious ape, who just 
escapes; then there are cries of exultation from the 
tormentors, who gambol about joyfully. Occasion- 
ally, however, the paw is entrapped, and the victim 
dragged with the rapidity of lightning oeneath the 
water, when the whole troop disperse, groaning and 
shrieking.” 
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pagodas. The semi-civilized kings issued where they are so able to thrive without 
a coinage, usually of silver, which is mined being masters, and here have filled much 
for at different points. Copper, iron, tin, the same place as the Jews in Eastern 
and coal mines have been opened by Euro- Europe, while also supplying an element of 
pean or by Chinese enterprise; jewels are sinewy labour, as foreign as commercial 
sought for; some parts are said to be rich enterprise. Their blood goes to freshen 
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Ploughing with Buffalo in the Paddy-field 


This picture should be looked at in conjunction with those on page 31 ("Planting Rice"), page 142 ("Chinese 
Peasanis and Riccfield”), and page 245 (" Riceficlds in the Philippines"). Taken together, these present a graphic 
impression of the culture conditions associated with this valuable product of tropical mud and water. Rice is the 
characteristic cereal of the moist Asiatic plains, and the premier foodstuff of the swarming millions of India, China, 
and Japan— in short, the staple diet of perhaps one-third of the world's inhabitants. 


in antimony *and other rare metals, and 
some yield fine building-stone. The ivory 
of elephants is not the least valuable pro- 
duction. So if the French do their part 
on one side, as we may be trusted to do 
on the other, Indo-China bids fair to yield 
no small share of natural wealth. Its trade, 
even where Europeans are predominant, 
is much in the hands of the Chinese, who 
show suclt readiness for emigrating to lands 


the population of sweltering deltas, the 
richest soil of this region; and they are 
much at home in its chief towns, though 
now the French colonies attempt to bar 
them out by a head-tax, on the protective 
model of Anglo-Saxon dominions. 

The reader will bear in mind that in the 
main this region^s natural features belong 
also to Burma, which it seemed best to deal 
with previously as part of our Indian empire. 
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THE FRENCH DOMAIN 


When the French, two generations ago, 
entered on their career of acquisition on 
the east coast, the predominant power was 
the monarchy of Annam. Once a vassal of 
China, this country had achieved its inde- 
pendence, keeping a form of Chinese civili- 
zation, a corrupt Chinese language and 
literature, and a Buddhist faith alloyed by 
Confucianism and ancestor worship, as well 
as by baser superstitions. Its people seem 
to have been once superior to their neigh- 
bours in intelligence, only wanting leader- 
ship to do themselves justice. Its sovereigns 
had grown to dominion over adjacent states, 
so that as king of kings they claimed a title 
translated emperor. They governed through 
a hierarchy of officials, chosen like the 
Chinese mandarins by examination in mainly 
worthless knowledge. But, as in China, this 
dynasty had fallen into the decrepitude of 
despotism, dragging down the character of 
its subjects; and it found itself threatened 
by aggression from the side both of China 
and of Siam. In the early part of Napoleon 
Ill’s reign, he undertook here an adven- 
turous policy of interference, for which the 
excuse was protection of Catholic mission- 
aries and native Christians persecuted by 
a tyrannous monarch. The French, at first 
on this crusade helped by a Spanish con- 
tingent, found conquest here a hard job, 
their fellest foes being not the native war- 
riors but the mosquito-haunted swamps and 
jungles through which they had to push 
their way to victory in an unwholesome 
climate. On the bones of many a French 
poilu^ and of many unlucky scapegraces from 
other nations reduced to serving in France’s 
Foreign Legion, was founded the authority 
now firmly established along the east side 
of IndoyChina. More than once the costly 
effort had almost been given up, when 
some disaster raised against it a storm of 
unpopularity; and still sensible Frenchmen 
incline to doubt if the gain of this depen- 
dency be worth the price paid for it; but 
in one degree or other, France is now 


dominant here over an area twice as large 
as her own, with a population estimated at 
nearly twenty millions, of whom little more 
than a thousandth part are European so- 
journers. This count includes the large 
proportion of officials with which every 
French colony is saddled, but not an army 
of 25,000 men, the larger half of them 
native sepoys, that keeps order in these 
territories, and by protection against men- 
acing neighbours gives them a fair chance 
of developing their natural resources as 
well as reviving their decadent civiliza- 
tion. 

The benefit to the people is more apparent 
than France’s own profit as yet. A certain 
number of French planters have been 
tempted to a fertile soil, on which is now 
introduced the far-spread culture of rubber; 
but in general the fostering care of Govern- 
ment seems more active than private enter- 
prise. Regulating trade on protective 
interests, the French authority exerts itself 
to open up the country by steam services 
on its many water-ways, and by rails which 
will eventually run all along the coast with 
branches to the chief inland towns. It 
works for commercial intercourse, sanita- 
tion, and education, coining silver piastres 
to take the place of rude coins of zinc or 
copper pierced through the middle, which, 
strung upon slips of bamboo, made the 
cumbrous Annamese currency; and teach- 
ing the mandarins to pass examinations in 
their native tongue transposed into Euro- 
pean characters, while the ^own popula- 
tion learn from the soldiers a petit nigre 
dialect that serves for international com- 
munication, like the more widely known 
“pidgin English” of China. The native 
princes are allowed a show of ruling, and 
after a good deal of natural recalcitration, 
seem resigned to such a part as is played 
by our own Nizams and Maharajahs. 

A long central strip of sea-coa|L keeping 
the name of Annam, is administered as a 
Protectorate, where the king is allowed to^ 
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hold his state under the eye of a French 
Resident, ready to lend a hand m greasing 
the rusty wheels of government, but inter- 
fering as little as need be with native law 
and custom* At the south end of this 
kingdom, the wider and richer plains of 
Cochin-China are styied a French colony, 
as directly governed by the real rulers, 
while Tongking, on the north, is nominally 
a Protectorate. In the background Cam- 
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bodia and the thinly populated Laos 
country on the Mekong are under French 
influence. The outlying settlements of 
Kwang- Chau- Wan, leased from China, and 
another acquired from Siam in its southern 
province of Battambang, come also into the 
charge of the French Governor-General, 
whose seat, originally at Saigon in Cochin- 
China, is now transferred to Hanoi, capita] 
of the less enervating northern dependency. 


ANNAM 


As restricted by French partition, this 
once great kingdom, nominally a vassal to 
China, makes a narrow strip of several 
hundred miles between the typhoon-swept 
coast and a long mountain range, arid and 
rugged on its eastern face, but more ver- 
durous on the side exposed to the south- 
west monsoon. The mountain edge is 
largely occupied by Mois and other more 
or less wild tribes, the Annamese clustering 
' on the richer plains and valleys sloping 
towards the sea. This people, that forms 
the bulk of the population on the eastern 
side of Indo-China, though only a few 
millions of them live in what is now Annam, 
is abused as ugly and dirty, and few tra- 
vellers have had a good word to say of them 
in their present abasement, if not as to 
polite manners and a patience that might be 
attributed to the laziness of a life stifled by 
damp heat. M. Doumer, however, an ex- 
Govemor-General, praises them as being 
good farmers and artisans, and making 
sturdy soldiers. A peculiar physical feature 
is a projection of their great toe, having a 
prehensile power alipost equal to that of 
the thumb; and the women take a pride in 
staining their heels red. Polygamy is not 
uncommon among those who can afford it, 
but domestic life seems happy enough, 
filial piety and love of children being strong 
as in China. Like the Chinese, too, this 
people can be praised as not drunken or 
quarrelsoijie; gambling appears to be their 
besetting sin. The customs and super- 
stitions that came with their Chinese 
voL. vn. 


civilization here also begin to wilt away 
under French influence. 

The country is marked out into provinces, 
subdivided again down to the village 
communes, whose principal inhabitants make 
a council for managing local affairs and 
dealing w’ith the higher officials of govern- 
ment. The capital is Hu6, near the centre 
of the coast, a conglomeration of villages, 
palaces, and monuments about an island 
citadel which was fortified by French 
engineers before France came to be domi- 
nant in Annam. Here the king, heir of a 
father who was deposed as unsatisfactory, 
lives under the eye of a French resident, 
whose countrymen are chiefly officials or 
soldiers with a sprinkling of traders and 
missionaries. 

Hu^ stands some way up a narrow river, 
its mouth defended by forts, which easily 
fell before the French when internal factions 
called in their interference; also by a bar 
which makes the port inaccessible more 
often than not. The country behind has 
some fine scenery in the valleys and slopes 
joining the coast plain to the mountains, 
where one comes upon the many secluded 
tombs built for themselves by the princes of 
Annam, sometimes in their lifetime, like 
the pyramids of Egypt. About 40 miles 
to the south, the Bay of Tourane makes a 
harbour both for European steamers and 
Chinese junks, where is growing a French 
town of streets and boulevards, joined to 
the capital by rail. Behind Tourane rise 
the celebrated Marble Mountains, which are 
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in fact only three hills a few hundred feet 
high, whose sharp outlines, in that en- 
chanted air, take on ^an imposing aspect. 
M. Monnier compares them to “ three 
gigantic sphinxes crouching on the threshold 
of the desert Pierre Loti, in his poetical 
prose, gives an account of a visit to these 
heights, bristling with marble spires, studded 
with tombs, tangled over with verdure, 
through which marble steps lead upwards 
to a silent pagoda, horrid with claws and 
horns; then higher still are the entrances to 
huge subterranean temples, dimly lit by an 
emerald glow through creeper-choked aper- 
tures, the vaults peopled by solemn, idols. 



In Annam: suiifshine and shadow on the 
Temple steps 


Annamese men and women dress very much alike, in wide 
trousers and long black tunics with narrow sleeves. 
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some of them giant figures mounted on 
nightmare monsters, which they seem to 
rein in to let the stranger pass into a deeper 
gloom of religious awe, broken on by 
monkeys that chatter from the green sun- 
light above. 

A more practical sign of culture is the old 
Mandarin Road, improved by the French, 
that leads along the coast from Hanoi, 
through Hue, to Saigon in the southern 
colony. Under the name of tram 
which suggests such different notions to 
our ears, a regular service of posts and 
porters is kept up along it, so that one can 
travel thus for hundreds of miles, with 
views on one side of the jagged mountain 
range, on the, other of the rocks and sand- 
hills of a broken shore, along which stand 
most of Annam’s towns. Sometimes a 
well-made road, sometimes a path of rocky 
steps, sometimes a muddy lane among the 
paddy-fields, or again a sandy track along 
the dazzling beach, often in the rainy season 
impassable, and its bridges broken down, 
the way, now marked by French telegraph- 
posts, has for its stations the tea-houses 
where travellers may repose, and the pagoda 
at which, not without an offering to the 
bonze, they burn a few joss-sticks and a 
written prayer to be delivered from tigers 
and other perils of a journey. This road 
for palanquins and for active Annamese 
ponies will be relieved of its traffic by a 
railway which has been made in parts. As 
to the villages that may be passed, M. 
Monnier says that to see one, is to see all — a 
double row of small huts, more like bird- 
cages than houses, the road between swarm- 
ing with naked urchins, fat pigs, lean goats, 
and the fow’ls that bring the name of Cochin- 
China to Europe; the public buildings, a 
covered market and a small pagoda, quaintly 
decorated in Chinese taste, within which a 
big-paunched Buddha sits enthroned among 
cobwebs, a gaping tiger perhaps coarsely 
daubed on the wall behind, not less heartily 
worshipped by the people that go in terror 
of him.^ Villages and separate houses are 

^ As specimen of the simple-mindeJness of this 
people, M. Doumer tells how the inhabitants of a 
village, preyed on by a tiger, sought to propitiate its 
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Building Operations in Annam: the framework of a native hut 


The native huts are " more like bird-cages than houses”, and the clothing of the younger fry who inhabit them is equally 
sketcl.y, if not altogether non-cxistcnt. 


often hidden among trees and prickly 
hedges, by which the householder of Annam 
seems to hint that he is not much “ at 
home but when one can peep in upon 
him he is found by no means shy, though 
not a very pleasing acquaintance, and 
chiefly skilled in the use of the chopsticks 
with, which he shoves rice into his betel- 
stained mouth, his knives, plates and other 
utensils being much made of the bamboo 
that supplies houses and furniture. 

malignity by a letter, the gist of which he quotes 
from memory, “ My lord Tiger, We have suffered 
lately from the ravages you have thought right to 
make on our domestic stock, which makes all our 
wealth. We aie very unfortunate, and have taken 
counsel. There is a reason for your severity; it 
must be because for two years we have ceased to 
pay the honours due to you, and you are angry. 
That being^clear, we ask your pardon. To prove 
in what esteem and consideration we hold you, and 
to appease your wrath and preserve our property, 
we have agreed to elect you an elder of the village 


As for the mountain tribes in the back- 
ground, upon whom the lowlanders profess 
to look down as savages, some of them make 
up for their poverty by a more manly and 
enterprising character. Their monuments 
here and there hint at a nobler past; and 
their submission to Annam has been so 
vague that in our time an ambitious French- 
man won the consent of one tribe to set 
up as a king among them, “ S.M. le roi 
des Sedangs.”, on the model of his country- 

council. This is the greatest honour we can bestow; 
and we hope that you will be good enough to accept 
it. If so, be so kind as to signify your consent by 
marking with your paw the foot of the tree on which 
we fix this sheet.” Sure enough, the bark of the 
banyan tree that made the enemy’s post office was 
next morning found scratched by what the petitioners 
took for an affirmative answer. The tiger was duly 
elected to the local council, and his colleagues were, 
for some time at all events, able to congratulate 
themselves that he had graciously ceased his depre- 
dations. 
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man Aurelms-Antony I ®f Araucania, whose 
story is told in our account of Chile. For 
a time the former’s claims passed without 
question, so little was then known of this 
hinderland, now better explored and sub- 


To-day 

dued by the French, who find here airy 
plateaux on which they can seek a spell of 
recruitment from the stifling heat of the 
lowlands. The whole population of Annam 
is put at about six millions. 


TONGKTNG 


This is the most populous part of the 
French domain, its inhabitants, at the lowest 
estimate, numbering six or seven millions; 
also it seems the most promising as a colony, 
the climate being more tolerable, even plea- 
sant in the winter months, and its wide 
plains so fertile as to bear two crops of rice 
in the year. The southward narrow coast- 
line, sheltered somewhat from cyclones by 
the Island of Hainan, here broadens out in 
the open delta of the Red River, with its 
affluents the Black River and the Clear 
River, behind whose rice-fields a more 
varied culture is invited by hills extend- 
ing to the frontiers of Siam, Burma, and 
China. The capital, now head-quarters 
of the French Government in Indo-China, 
is Hanoi, with some 150,000 inhabitants, 
where a smart French city has been added 
to the crowded quaintness of the native 
town, whitewashed by the sanitary vigilance 
of its new masters. Picturesque features 
are its lakes, its great pagoda containing 
a colossal bronze statue of Buddha, and 
an enormous citadel built a century ago 
by French engineers, now reduced in size 
by their successors to fit the exigencies of 
modern warfare. The artisans of Hanoi 
have had a name for carving, inlaying of 
mother-of-pearl on ebony, lacquer, and 
other ornamental handicrafts, but their 
native taste seems to be corrupted by 
European models. On another branch of 
the delta stands Nam-Dinh, noted also for 
its industries and as centre of the literary 
ordeals by which magistrates were chosen; 
this city seems to have been preferred as 
a residence by the Annamese sovereigns in 
their day of power here. 

About the time of our Heptarchy, Hanoi 
was a seaport; it now stands 60 miles 


inland. Ships of some size can still ascend 
the channels of the encroaching delta; 
others stop at the port of Haiphong nearer 
the river mouth, which does not as yet 
seem a very successful emporium, though, 
like Hanoi, it displays regular streets, shop- 
fronts, cafes, ^ and electric light. That 
shrewd critic M. Monnier notes how during 
the afternoon this town was hushed in ‘ a 
siesta, an indulgence unknown to the mer- 
chants of Hong-Kong or Bombay. The 
same authority — cited rather than English 
travellers, who might be suspected of de- 
traction — gave the number of Frenchmen 
in the colony as about 2000, excluding 
soldiers. Most of these were officials and 
shopkeepers. The number of actual colo- 
nists at the time of his visit he puts at 
fifteen. Yet Tongking is, or was, the most 
popular in France of all those so-called 
colonies. For long it had a troubled his- 
tory of inland fighting with outlaws, like 
the dacoits of Burma, and with the for- 
midable “ Black Flags ” of China, whose 
raids and cruelties recall Red Indian wars 
in America, So long as such perils must 
be braved, the adventurous spirit oi France 
was eager to seek them in this little-known 
country. But when it comes to settling 
down to steady industry, wi^h fevers and 
insects as the worst enemies, hommes de 
home volontd do not so readily offer them- 
selves. 

A handful of enterprising Frenchmen, 
indeed, hampered as they are by meddling 
officialdom, have shown fwhat may be done 
on a rich soil under a climate rather more 
tempered than in other parts of this hot 
peninsula. To the natural products have 
been added coffee, vanilla, and other plan- 
tations; grape vines being one experiment 
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Pragressive Hanoi : native students at the College of Interpreters 

The College is run by the French authorities, and offers to native aspirants a thorough course of tuition in French, 
as an avenue to lucrative positions in Government or mercantile offices. The photograph shows a gala occasion, 
with table spread in European style. 


that, if successful, might go far to reconcile 
Frenchmen to exile here. A huge mission- 
station carries on the manufacture of reed 
mats. Yolks of eggs are exported for the 
use of French leather-dressers. Forges and 
saw-mills have been set up. The mineral 
wealth of the hills is hardly yet estimated; 
but marble Quarries are worked, and two 
important collieries, employing thousands 

^ “ Before us ”, describes M. Monnier, ” opens the 
most extraordinary landscape in the world: an 
am ay.ing archipelago of stones rising from the sea, 
now grown pale-blue again; needles two or three 
hundred feet high, pierced and fluted like cathedral 
^ spires; towers, bastions, ruined colonnades worn by 
the combined action of sea and lain; cyclopean 
fronts tunnelled from side to side, where the weather 
has worn v§ii«Jows, hoUowed out passages, sky-lights, 
porches opening upon nothing, caverns level with the 
water, into which the waves rush with a sound of 
bdls. Some monolidis of strange shape have been 


of men, at one of which the coal is extracted 
from the open hill-side. These vast stores 
of coal were originally opened up by British 
enterprise, but the French have now recog- 
nized their value. The workings are near 
the coast, to the north r)f the delta, where 
the Bay of Along is renowned for thousands 
of rocky islands extending like submerged 
Alps for some hundred miles. ^ The col- 

dubbed by the sailors with nicknames, such as the 
Monk, the Mitre, the Arch of Triumph, the Candle- 
stick. Some overhanging blocks seem to rest on 
nothing; others are balanced on a point, ready to 
come down, one fancies, at the first squall. Navigating 
this chaos for miles and miles, grazing vertical walls, 
doubling a stone’s-throw off spur-like capes, without 
fear of running aground in a depth of thirty to forty 
yards, one ends by having a sensation of peculiar 
anxiety, a sort of hallucination; one comes to ask 
if this labyrinth have any outlet.” 
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lieries are joined to tHe coast by two short 
railway lines. Steamers ply up the Red 
River; and from Haiphong, through Hanoi, 
a railway touches the Chinese frontier at 
Laokay, whence it has been pushed on to 
enter China by Yunnan, now that the 
Government of that pig-headed and pig- 
tailed land gives up its old policy of keep- 
ing the borderland an inaccessible barrier. 
Thus France is first in the race to draw 
Chinese trade to the ports of this peninsula. 
On the coast the two powers are separated 
by a shallow river, over which French and 
Chinese soldiers hold watch upon each 
other. To Langson, in this north-eastern 
corner of the colony, a line goes from Hanoi, 
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and rails are being stretched southwards 
along the coast towards Hue. 

It should be added that late accounts of 
this domain are more favourable than M. 
Monnier’s, soon after whose visit another 
French writer counted actual colonists by 
hundreds. The European population has 
since then increased; and Mr. A. Little 
speaks of Hanoi aS one of the handsomest 
and best-regulated cities in the East. It is 
now the usual seat of the Governor-General, 
who in his administration includes the 
French foothold in Southern China, Kwang- 
Chau-Wan, held on what is styled a “ lease ” 
from the Celestial state that would gladly give 
all such intrusive tenants a notice to quit. 


COCHIN-CHINA 


On the south the coast of Annam brings 
us to the eastern horn of the peninsula, 
taken up by the flat malarious delta of the 
Mekong, with hundreds of natural arroyos 
wandering among a maze of swamps, creeks, 
and canals, beyond which the mountain 
range emerges again in the Condor Archi- 
pelago. Here, distinguished by the title of 
colony from the “ protectorates ” into which 
it has expanded, is the original French 
settlement of Cochin-China, duly divided 
into provinces, each with its staff of adminis- 
trators; but colonists are few among the 
population, chiefly Annamese, behind whom 
live some tribes so aboriginal as still to use 
poisoned arrows. Saigon, the capital, 50 
miles or so up the turns of its navigable 
river, is a smart new town, regularly built, 
with a magnificent palace for the Governor- 
General, who now usually resides elsewhere, 
fine public buildings and gardens, a subsi- 
dized theatre, museum, barracks, post- 
office, all of the most admirable, and plenty 
of cafes in which perspiring exiles may 
dream of Paris through a mist of absinthe. 
M. Monnier, who should not be too severe 
a critic, remarks on all this as “ a fine scene 
upon a stage too large for the piece and 
other accounts of the actors suggest a certain 
famous company numbering “ four-and- 


twenty men and five-and-thirty pipers 
The European population of under 3000 is 
mostly made up of officials and their satel- 
lites. M. Monnier found one merchant 
to twenty functionaries; and of the mer- 
chants a majority not Frenchmen. A 
tramway leads to the larger town of Cholon, 
three or four miles off, where most of the 
business goes on in the hands of Chinese. 
The population of the two places together 
is put at over 250,000 by a loose estimate. 
Through other towns a railway runs for 
some way north between the sea and the 
background mountain range. With the 
Mekong, Saigon communicates by a chan- 
nel, and also by a short line to Mytho, a 
settlement so unfortunately situated that it 
has had to be provided with good drinking- 
water daily by train. Its own port, though 
a good one, is busy only for two or three 
months in the year during the rice season. 
For the rest of the time business is stagnant, 
and the main interest of life seems to be 
quarrels, often resulting in duels between 
the exiles, who find so little else to do in an 
unhealthy and disagreeable climate. At the 
mouth of the Saigon River, Cape St. James 
is looked on as a refreshing ch^ge from 
the heat of the city; but there, too, the pale 
faces of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s 
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officials make no inviting welcome to Cochin 
China. 

The French colony occupies some 20,000 
square miles, with about 3,500,000 people. 
Its climate of damp heat all the year round 
makes it less suitable for settlement than 
Tongking, and various accounts go to show 
how it has been ill-managed, over- regulated, 
and over-burdened. The plain truth is that 
only their jealousy of British colonial empire 
blinds Frenchmen to the fact of these 
settlements being neither a credit nor a 
profit to the mother-country. Little is done 
to elevate the natives, except by missionaries 


CAMBODIA 

Cochin-China occupies the eastern coast 
of Cambodia and the delta of its “ Great 
River ”, else known as the Mekong, a vast 
volume of water that here pours into the sea 
by several mouths, one of them connected 
with the river on which Saigon stands. 
Above the delta it meets in four arms, each 
a mighty stream. The north-western of 
these branches, which might as well be 
called a backwater of muddy chaniiels, for 
the current flows up or down according to 
the season, leads into the great Lake of 
Cambodia, some hundred miles long, more 
and less as it shrinks or flows with the rains, 
and once of greater dimensions. 

Above the lake head, in territory now 
given back by Siam, is Siam Reap, and near 
it, hidden in a dense forest, are the ruins of 
Angkor, a city of which the natives declare 

t at its walls took a day to go round, that 
1 army counted 70,000 elephants and 
millions of foot-soldiers, that it was built 
by giants or genii. Making all allowance 
for exaggeration, the remains attest a 
state of grandeur vanished almost from 
memory — 

Where a multitude of men breathed joy and 
woe, long ago: 

Love of glory pricked their hearts up, dread 
of sha^ie struck them tame; 

And that glory and that shame alike the gold 
bought and sold. 
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who showed the same patient zeal long 
before the conquest. Trade is choked by 
a protective system, that yet leaves the 
imports greatly overbalancing the exports. 
The whole concern benefits mainly a popu- 
lation of officials, whose chiefs seem apt to 
be at loggerheads with the generals of the 
army by which they are supported. France, 
in the long run, has to pay for this toy of 
colonial expansion, that might cost her dear 
if her agents were to involve the national 
pride in a quarrel wf.h some European 
power, where nor: vhe must also reckon 
with the susceptibilities of China and Japan. 


AND LAOS 

Little more of the city stands than in 
part its massive walls and gates, ten or 
twelve miles round, within which the site 
has long been choked up by jungle with 
wild creatures for inhabitants. But without 
the walls, still in fair preservation, a won- 
derful temple, so-called, but it may have 
been rather the palace of a quasi-deified 
king, seems the finest monument of the 
past in this corner of the world, now given 
up to apes, snakes, and birds, and a few 
priests who welcome the rare pilgrim of 
faith or curiosity. Its vast square encloses 
thousands of columns, amid a maze of 
shrines, courts, cloisters, and galleries elabo- 
rately carved with miles of sculpture. Mr. 
F. Vincent {Land of the White Elephant) 
reckons that there are a hundred thousand 
separate figures — “ warriors riding upon 
elephants and in chariots, foot-soldiers with 
shield and spear, boats, unshapely divini- 
ties, trees, monkeys, tigers, griffins, hippo- 
potami, serpents, fishes, crocodiles, bullocks, 
tortoises ”, and so forth. Dr. A. Bastian 
finds that the unknown artist “ has repre- 
sented the different nationalities with all 
their distinctive characteristic features, from 
the flat-nosed savage in the tasselled garb 
of the Pnom, and the short-haired Lao, 
to the straight- nosed Rajpoot, with sword 
and shield, and the bearded Moor, giving 
a catalogue of nationalities, like another 
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column of Trajan, in iliO predominant phy- 
sical conformation of each race. On the 
whole, there is such a prevalence of Hellenic 
cast in the features arid profile, as well as 
in the elegant attitude of the horsemen, 
that one might suppose Xenocrates of old, 
after finishing his labours in Bombay, had 
made an excursion to the east.” 

The structures, according to some authori- 
ties, date from the tenth century; but the 
Buddhist faith that then flourished has here 
been grafted on to earlier conceptions of 
Hindu mythology; and the fact that figures 
of Vishnu have been adapted as Buddha 
points to a beginning under the predomi- 
nance of one faith and a completion under 
the other. Within a moat covered with 
the sacred lotus, and two exterior walls, 
the central mass rises upon an earthen 
platform, culminating in a square shrine of 
Buddha; and the most striking feature is a 
double colonnade that encloses this, its 
sides carved into a gallery, half a mile 
long, of relief sculptures representing scenes 
and figures from the Sanscrit epic of the 
Ramayana. Some of the pictures seem 
connected with the history of Ceylon. The 
wonderful temples of Java are also recalled. 
Indications of serpent worship do not fail 
to appear. Among the ruins of the city is 
a remarkable sandstone statue of a “ Leper 
King ”, to whom is vaguely attributed the 
founding of the temple; and tradition makes 
him an Egyptian. M. Mouhot, who may 
be called the European discoverer of this 
deserted city,^ was inclined to identify it 
with the lost tribes of Israel, whose works 
and ways used so often to be traced all 
over the world, before the days of compara- 
tive mythology. In his opinion the build- 
ings date in part before the Christian era. 
Among the sculptures are inscriptions, 
which have been partly interpreted. Not 
the least puzzling question is how the vast 
masses of different stone employed were 
brought to this alluvial plain. One thing 

^ Mr. J. Thomson was also among the first to bring 
the Cambodian antiquities to our notice, pub- 
lishing detailed accounts of his explorations in his 
book Straits Settlements, Indo-China, and China 
(Samnson Low & Co.). 


is certain, that Indo-China has for centuries 
known no race able to plari and execute 
such marvellous structures, not even the 
pupils of the French ficole Polytechnique, 
who here carry out so practical public 
works. 

These remains, pronounced by M. Mou- 
hot nobler than any left by Greece or Rome, 
and many others mouldering in the forests, 
make monuments of an empire whose origin 
and grandeur are lost in mystery, till the 
French savants now at work here may fill 
up its blank chronicles. Even within his- 
torical times, Cambodia appears to have 
been the greatest power in the peninsula, 
but it has shrunk like its lake, giving up 
its inland domains to Siam, before the 
French seized' the eastern coast. France, 
having assumed a protectorate over it, re- 
claimed the territory on which Angkor 
stands and the south-western province of 
Battambang, elsewhere fixing a new frontier 
beyond the Mekong. The country now 
makes some 45,000 square miles with about 
two million people. 

The Kmer, as the old inhabitants are 
called, show finer physical characteristics 
distinguishing them from the Annamese; 
but on the plains they too have fallen into 
an Oriental lethargy that explains their 
decadence. These plains, flooded by the 
Mekong, are naturally rich in the produc- 
tions of this region, notably in gamboge, 
the tree-gum that takes its name from 
Cambodia; but the Cambodians show little 
ability to make the best of their country, 
and its trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Chinamen and Malays. On the Gulf of 
Siam is the port of Kampot, fit only for 
junks and other coasting vessels, so that 
most of the commerce of Cambodia goes 
through Saigon. A very fine cotton grows 
here, to be turned to account by the industry 
of Japan. Iron is smelted by the hill tribes, 
among whom great mineral resources are 
reported to lie undeveloped. The special 
export appears to be dried fish and fish-oil, 
the Mekong and its tributaries being full of 
fish, often nine feet or so long, the catching 
and curing of which employ mlny large 
villages. When the great lake ebbs after 
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A Magnificent Relic of Kiner Civilization: the ruined temple of Angkor- Wat, Cambodia 

The temple is believed to date from the twelfth century, and is built of sandstone of various colours. The hug^e blocks 
into which the stone was cut are fitted together with great accuracy without the use of cement, The interior is profusely 
decorated with figures of gods, men, and animals, displayed on every flat surface. 


its annual flood, it leaves, gasping on the 
mud, fish enough to make manure for the 
fields, this being, as the Pilgrim Fathers 
found, what their descendants call an excel- 
lent “ fertilizer Nets, hooks, spearing, 
all methods are used, and the Buddhism 
of Cambodia is not strict enough to keep 
the fishermen, from knocking their victims 
on the head as fast as they are entangled 
by a net trawled over the shallows. The 
fi^ng season is that of low water; and 
during the rains, frail villages, perched on 
stilts, are left stranded in the general deluge. 

The capital is Pnom-Penh, an amphibious 
rity at the confluence of four arms of the 
Mekong, which gives it a good position for 
commerce. Its name comes from the pnom, 
tall needle-like steeple characteristic of 
here, that made its best feature, 


till the French began to renovate the place 
with public buildings, stores, and quays, 
Norodom, the king taken under their wing, 
was a mean tyrant with dozens of wives and 
scores of children. He welcomed civiliza- 
tion so far as to adorn his palace by means of 
incongruous gimcrackery from Paris, and 
rig out his guards as a caricature of European 
soldiery; among his other importations was 
an equestrian statue of Napoleon III, oh 
which he had a new head fitted to represent 
himself and set it up as an ornament of the 
capital. But it was another business when 
the French pressed upon him such reforms 
as the abolition of slavery for debt, and the 
suppression of the gambling-houses from 
which he drew a great part of his revenue. 
The majesty of Cambodia fell out with his 
meddlesome master$ so seriously that hts 
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death probably saved him from deposition, 
when he was succeeded by a brother who 
seems to have proved, more complaisant in 
accepting their measures. 

The Mekong is the greatest river of this 
region, its length variously measured up 
to 3000 miles, in any case little short of the 


water form cataracts, while the floods often 
turn the river into a labyrinth of rushing 
channels blocked up sometimes by islets 
of entangled timber or rafts of teak logs 
floated down from the mountain forests. 
It proved fairly navigable as far as Rhone, 
a rocky island where steamers are brought 
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Yang-tse-kiang, which comes from the same 
Tibetan upland. By its annual rise in the 
rainy season it makes the Nile of Cambodia, 
flooding the flat plains of its lower basin for 
their thick harvest of rice, maize, and cotton. 
The vast volume of its waters led the French 
to hope that they had here a water-way to 
China; but on exploration this course turns 
out to be singularly broken by islands and 
rapids through worn boulders, that at low 


up below impassable cataracts. This bar- 
rier the French turned by a short railway; 
and their inland navigators have now and 
then pushed on to near the Burmese fron- 
tier, arrested at a higher or lower point 
according to the flooding of the channel, 
that here and there spreads over brackish 
swamps, drying into an effloresc^ce of salt 
which makes a more valuable harvest than 
the gold-dust scantily washed out of its 
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sands. In one reach it may be a league 
broad, then a few miles off it has narrowed 
to a gigantic torrent, as described by M. 
de Came in his record of its exploration. 

“ Reduced to a breadth of 6o metres, it boils 
and bellows. It has hollowed in the rock a bed 
so deep that a hundred metres of lead-line do 
not touch the bottom. Nothing can express 
the horror of this passage, where the yellowish 
waters writhe through a close defile, dashing 
themselves against the rocks with a frightful 
din and forming whirlpools which no boat can 
stem. Men have fled from the banks; great 
forest trees bend themselves from each side 
over the abyss, into which they are often 
dragged by their own weight; one sees neithei 
village nor even isolated hut. Some daring 
fishermen have lodged themselves in the clefts 
of the rocks; at the beginning of the rains, 
these unfortunates have hardly time to fly, so 
great is the rapidity with which the river 
swells, its normal increase surpassing 1 5 metres.’* 

The middle course of the Mekong is the 
country of the Laos, a people once perhaps 
great as the Cambodians, and still bulking 
largely among the inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. They make nearly half the popu- 
lation of Siam, while a few about the 
Mekong have broken up into small states 
or poor tribes, hidden away among mountain 
wildernesses and forest jungles, where the 
river banks sometimes show the rice fields 
of a Laos village. This seems a more 
virile stock than the tamer neighbours who 
profess to treat them with contempt; and 
the French have high hopes of a region now 
marked out as another dependency under 
the name of Laos, till which annexation, 
its chiefs mofe or less loyally had owned 
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the king of Siam as overlord. The first 
French reconnoitrers were scandalized to 
find themselves taken for Englishmen, 
hitherto regarded here as the type of 
ferrangs, though this name for foreigner is 
French in origin. Mixed as they have come 
to be among wilder tribes, the Laos are not 
without arts and industries handed down 
from better days; and with the French to 
protect them against the r.eighbours that 
broke up their bygone power, they may 
again come to note among the medley 
peoples of Indo-Ch.na. 

The bead-quarters of loca* French ad- 
ministration is Vien-Chan in the south of 
their I.aos country, an old city whose 
extensive brick remains, if inferior to those 
of Angkor, attest its importance in some 
remote age. So renowned was it three 
centuries ago that the governor of the 
Dutch Indies sent there an embassy; but 
the French found it hardly marked on maps 
and its few inhabitants lodged in cabins 
under the decay of gilded temples. Higher 
up the river comes Luang-Prahang, a more 
flourishing place as chief market of the 
northern Laos, among mountain masses 
where volcanic energy, in the solfatara stage, 
is still at the work that has left its marks on 
this region. There are other towns of a 
few thousand people, such as Muong- 
Panom, a sacred goal for pilgrimage as 
enshrining relics of Buddha. Higher up, 
through the country of the Burmese bor- 
derers known as Shans, a people hardly to 
be distinguished from the Laos, the Mekong 
becomes a Chinese river, navigable only by 
canoes; and its value as an obstructed road, 
into China is now discounted by the railway 
from Tongking to Yunnan. 
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SIAM 

The centre of the peninsula is occupied tive superstitions, as indeed it is all ovet 
its only independent kingdom, whose this peninsula. Southern Siam, stretching 
continued independence and solidarity, how- far down the neck of the Malay promontory, 
ever, seem to rest on shaky foundations, is but thinly peopled with the native stock 
buttressed up as it is by pushful neigh- of Mohammedan Malays, 
hours. Siam has shrunk so much under The Siamese proper, who seem to be an 
French aggression, from boundaries always amalgamation of races to the north and east, 
so vaguely defined by semi-dependent tri- call themselves ThaiSy a word said to mean 
butaries, that its area can hardly be stated freemen, but for long they knew less of free- 
with precision; this may be roughly put dom than of Oriental despotism. Their 
at 200,000 square miles, with a population sacred classic language is the Pali derived 
of 8,000,000 or more, perhaps half of them from Sanscrit, while more akin to Chinese 
Siamese, the rest a medley of neighbouring seems the speech they have developed for 
countrymen, with such a large proportion common use,' difficult to learn correctly 
of Chinese that the Court of Peking, in its through its variations as used of and to an 
proud fits, had some reason to count Siam inferior or superior, a special set of honorific 
as a vassal to the Celestial Kingdom, exact- terms being appropriated to the royal 
ing from it what on one side could pass as family. Their manners are apt to be in- 
presents, on the other as tribute. solent or servile, as they see well. Poverty 

The northern part, extending to about is the only bar to polygamy; and Oriental 
the twentieth degree, is mountainous; and seclusion guards the harem of a great man. 
mountain walls shut in the course of the The national dress for both sexes is a sort 
Meinam River, whose alluvial plain and of skirt wound into the shape of baggy 
delta make the richest part of the kingdom, breeches, leaving the lower leg bare; but 
Rising in the Siamese highlands, it has for townsmen are taking to our garments, 
its main tributary the Meping, from the Their houses are for the most part slightly 
watershed of the Salwen; then lower down built of wood and mud, while extensive 
by two main branches it reaches the flat, palaces and gorgeous pagodas show skill 
malarious coast, fringed by palms and man- in the arts of decoration as well as a wealth 
groves, where it goes on silting up the in precious stones and metals that has been 
shallow Gulf of Siam. Far and wide this lavished on their sacred shrines. One 
basin of the Siamese Nile is flooded by the temple at Bangkok contains a “ Sleeping 
rains of the south-west monsoon. ^ The Idol ”, described as “ a reclining figure one 
north-east monsoon brings a dry and less hundred and fifty feet long and forty feet 
enervating winter; and, on the whole, the high, entirely overlaid with plate gold; 
climate seems fairly healthy, but for the the soles of its monstrous, feet covered 
usual diseases of swampy and tropical regions, with bas-reliefs inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
The irrigated plains and the rivers, their and chased with gold, each separate design 
shifting channels often turned into fields or representing one of the many transmigra- 
marshes, supply rice and fish that are the tions of Buddha.” 

staple food of the people. In the hilly Like other powers in this region, Siam 
north, rather, the ground is given up to has waxed and waned, ^monuments of its 
great stretches of bush, or to thick forests past vicissitudes being deserted capitals, 
whose wealth of teak and other timber now ruinously overgrown like Angkor, 
comes floated down the streams. Here the When it first became known to Europeans, 
population is mainly of the Laos strain, it had been raised afresh to predominance 
their Buddhism largely alloyed with primi- over its neighbours by a warlike king whose 
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Bang’kok : a t5’’pical street scene in festival time 
It will be noted that nearly all the flag-s bear the white elephant emblem of Siam, 


seat was at Ayuthia, some way up the century the sovereigns of Siam, having 
Meinam. It is said that Portuguese mer- turned the tables upon Burma, are found 
cenaries served to extend its power. The entering into treaties with Western powers; 
Portuguese were followed by English and then about the middle of it King Mongkut, 
Dutch traders; then in the seventeenth an odd mixture of passionate tyrant and 
century Louis XIV sent here a force of inquiring scholar, began to see what might 
French missionaries and soldiers to effect be learned from the West. In 1868 his 
a lodgment in the country. At that time young son Chulalongkorn came to the 
a shipwrecked Greek named Faulkon had throne, whose long reign, like that of the 
managed to make himself the king’s trusted restored Mikado of Japan, was devoted to 
adviser, under whose influence Siam was improving his country upon foreign models, 
like to enter upon a premature course of Himself taught by an English governess, 
Western civilization. But the people re- he sent several of his sons to be educated 
volted, murdered Faulkon, overthrew his at English public schools and European 
rpyal patron, and drove away the foreigners, universities; his heir’s tutor, the late Sir 
'tlie next century was marked by disastrous Robert Morant, was for years his trusted 
wars with the Burmese, who were able to adviser; and he made a tour in Europe, aa 
plunder md destroy Ayuthia, after which in his youth he had visited Java and India, 
the capital was transferred to Bangkok, Dying in 1910, he was succeeded by one 
farth^ down the estuary. In the nineteenth of his sons, Rama VI, a pupil of San^urst 
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Oxford, nominated, according to Siamese 
custom, in the monarch’s lifetime as his 
deputy and heir, like the Caesars of the 
Roman Empire, though indeed in Siam 
a council of princes and ministers has 
sometimes annulled this choice. 

Under these enlightened sovereigns for 
half a century has gone on a work of reform, 
hampered by pig-headed patriotism, and 
for a time by pressure from without as 
by corruption from within. The French, 
having established themselves on the east 
side of the peninsula, took to reclaiming parts 
of Siamese territory that had at one time 
belonged to Cambodia and Annam. Siam, 
in no state to resist these demands, looked 
for help to Britain, even, it is understood, 
at the cost of submitting to become a pro- 
tectorate; but such allegiance as it had to 
offer us seemed not worth the risk^ of 
quarrel with a near neighbour; and we 
declined this proposal as savouring too much 
of the native white elephant. Britain, 
however, is bound to take a not unselfish 
interest in Siam, both on account of concern 
in its trade, and because this country keeps 
out of risk of collision the French power and 
our own in Further India. Our influence 
was brought to bear against the aggressions 
of France; and, in 1896, the two European 
Governments agreed in settling the restricted 
bounds within which Siam should be 
guaranteed as independent. Now that these 
great neighbours are on good terms, she has 
a fair chance to keep her independence, at 
one time threatened by the border powers 
that, like two tame elephants, are schooling 
this half-wild one in the ways of industry. 
In the Great War, Siam asserted herself by 
declaring against Germany, which also would 
have fain taken a hand in her development. 

King Chulalongkorn, abolishing the Orien- 
tal prostrations of his subjects before him, 
limited his own absolutism by ministers and 
councillors, who are mostly princes of his 
house, forming a family party of more or 
less helpful rulers. Under the care of 
European advisers and superintendents, 
bowed out as soon as their services can 
be dispensed with, external signs of progress 
are much in evidence at least in and about 


the capital. Siam belongs to the Postal 
Union, lays telegraph-lines between her 
chief towns, and has made a good beginning 
of railways. The silver currency of ticalsy 
once worth half a crown, now about is. 6 d.y 
was divided into decimal fractions by copper 
and nickel coins; since when has been 
introduced a gold coinage of 10 tical pieces 
and an issue of treasury notes. There has 
been much counterfeit money in circulation; 
and it may not be a mere traveller’s tale that 
merchants here have monkeys trained to 
detect spurious coins by taste. The ad- 
ministration of justice is now regulated by 
a Code combining features of European 
legislation with native custom; and the 
police is under foreign superintendence. 
The late king introduced several orders of 
knighthood, besides the less glittering bene- 
fits of schools, hospitals, and printing- 
presses; but he was not so well able to 
educate a staff of patriotic and energetic; 
administrators. He had an army trained^ 
by European officers, and a navy in which^ 
Danes took the leading part; but when put,^ 
to the test this armament turned out ludir-J 
crously inefficient. In 1893 the Siamese 
had a fit of bellicose excitement, during 
which they thought to defy France after 
provoking her by shifty diplomacy; but in 
spite of the forts and sunken hulls with 
which they had barred the entrance to the 
river, and the costly guns they could not 
work, two small French gunboats steamed 
up to Bangkok, throwing the whole city 
into a panic; then a blockade of the coast 
soon brought about humiliating submission 
to the demands of those better-equipped 
foreigners. 

What Siam wants to make a civilized state 
is the raw material of manly citizenship. 
The people are too sluggish in mind and 
body, too much given up to general dolce 
far niente, their shiftless habits making them 
helpless unless as slaves to some tyrant or 
superstition. Good laws lie idle for lack 
of upright governors; even the slavery that 
has been nominally abolished is hard to 
root out when the contented sWves often 
stick to their ex-master’s home. Well- 
meant machinery of progress fails to work 



here without the motive power of energetic 
life, or soon gets out of gear for want of 
being oiled by common sense and honesty. 
"'The Shans, Laos, and other hill people, who 
make a more vigorous element of the popu- 
lation, hold very lightly to Siamese suze- 
rainty, and might be expected to drop off 
with the decay of the main stem. The 
Siamese proper much resemble the Burmese, 
differing from them in appearance by the 
men’s habit of cutting the hair short into 
a brush instead of winding it up in a top- 
knot. Like the Burmese, they generally 
learn to read and write from their lazy 
swarm of monks; a sojourn in a monastery, 
if only for a few days or weeks, making a 
boy’s entrance into life; but they read 
nothing to rouse them out of their sleepy 
Buddhism. The Government now con- 
cerns itself to introduce more efficient 
schools. They delight in shows, for which 
frequent occasion is given by the ceremony 
of cutting a boy’s hair, that answers to our 
^confirmation, and more notably by the 
•Cremation of princes and great men, crema- 
' tion here being generally practised, as 
exceptionally in Burma. The poor, indeed, 
may be scurvily dealt with, their bodies laid 
out to be picked by vultures before a little 
fuel is spent on the bones; but the rich, 
perhaps after lying in state for months, are 
burned regardless of expense, with the 
accompaniment of feasting, alms-giving, 
music and dancing, as well as prayers. The 
corpse of a crown-prince was thus finally 
disposed of in 1901, six years after his death; 
and King Chulalongkorn’s own body was 
consumed upon a most sumptuous pyre of 
precious scented woods. Racing, wrestling, 
boxing, puppef shows, and stage plays are 
popular diversions, as in Burma; also chess 
and kite-flying; and gambling and lotteries 
here too may be called the curse of the 
country. Young Siam is said to be taking 
kindly to our pastimes, from billiards to 
football, one of his own games being a sort 
of shuttlecock kicked by the sole of the foot. 
The native music, not to be despised, 
becomes adulterated by such horrors as the 
gramophone. 

Most foreigners take a contemptuous 
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A Typical Shan Tooth-stainer 

This girl is a professional tooth-stainer, many of her com* 
patriots preferring black teeth to white. The young lady, 
armed with a little box of brushes and colouring matter, calls 
as required on her clients and stains their teeth jet black. 

view of the Siamese; but it is only right 
to remember how they have been ground 
down by oppressive governors, by slavery 
for debt, which was a common condition, 
and by forced labour due to the State, the 
whole population having been looked on 
as royal serfs. Under the better regime 
which their king has inaugurated, at least 
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paper, they should have a fairer chance 
of showing good qualities; such are vouched 
for by some who come to know them. For 
one, Mr. H. Warrin^on Smith, formerly 
director of mines in the royal service, gives 
them this testimonial in an account of a 
trying experience common with travellers 
here. 

“ The incessant thunder of the pitiless down- 
pour on the leaves, mingling all night with the 
groans of the sick men, the uneasy dreams of 
ever-rising torrents and scantier rations, the 
feverish longing for the dawn, the dreary wel- 
come streaks of day, the long chill hours splash- 
ing through the dripping mists, the breathless 
battling at the fords, and the necessity of 
appearing to enjoy it all, such are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one 
who has been privileged to go through it can 
forget the pluck and patience of the native 
character, or can come out of it without the 
loss of many prejudices and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men 
who bore it with him.” 

The chief entrance of the Meinam is 
impeded by sand-banks and islets, which 
the Government leaves unremoved as a 
sort of natural defence, reinforced by the 
forts that in Siamese hands have proved 
so useless. Outside, sheltered by a moun- 
tainous island, which makes a bathing-place, 
is a harbour for large vessels, that here can 
discharge their cargoes to be taken up the 
river by lighters. From the port of Pak- 
nam, a railway runs to Bangkok up the 
river, and a canal cuts short the distance 
much increased by its tortuous bends. Till 
some years before the Great War, when the 
German flag came notably forward, by far 
the greater part of the shipping had been 
British; and the chief export is rice, as in 
Burma, teak counting next among other 
products of the whole region. 

Bangkok, the modern capital, is now a 
place of over half a million people, many 
of whom are Chinese, and less than half 
Siamese natives. It straggles for a long 
way up the banks of the Meinam, most 
of the houses being built in the water, 
up^' piles and rafts, with canals for side 
and the tide as drainage, a situation 


that has earned for it the title “ Venice of 
the East This Venice’s buildings, indeed, 
are mostly of a flimsy character; but it, 
too, has the river as its main thoroughfare, 
boats as its carriages, and steam-launches 
for omnibuses. Part of what may be called 
the suburban population fix their home 
on boats of all sorts, which also make 
floating shops. The late king added broad 
streets of brick houses, and a long new 
road on which electric trams run. A walled 
royal “ city ” on the right bank contains 
a maze of temples. Government offices, 
and palaces, one built in imitation of 
Windsor Castle, enclosure within enclosure 
about a citadel and an interior sanctum 
where the king lived secluded among his 
numerous family. Under the present king 
a university has been founded. The museum, 
with its natural history and ethnological 
collections, is a public institution one hardly 
expects to find so far east; there are also 
hotels and clubs of the foreigners, who 
number some few hundreds in all. More 
than one newspaper is printed here in 
Siamese and English, or Chinese. Every- 
where appears a superficial imitation of 
Europe, from the architecture of the new 
palace to the uniform of the police, who 
seem dusky and dwarfish caricatures of a 
London “ bobby ”; then the busy mills 
and yards on the left bank suggest Rot- 
terdam rather than Venice. Bangkok has,.s 
of course, its proportion of semi-barbarous, 
pagodas, one of which is celebrated as 
shrine of a jade statue called the Emerald 
Buddha. 

“ It is ”, says- Sir Henry Norman, “ in the 
Wats — the temples, or monasteries, as they 
should rather be called — that we discover the 
really finer parts of Bangkok. These buildings 
occupy the best sites, and afford the most 
beautiful views of the town. Built for the 
most part in the days when roads and car- 
riages were unknown, they nestle among the 
trees upon the banks of the innumerable canals. 
Amidst shady cloisters, frescoed in brilli^t 
colours with the fabled incidents of Brahmin 
polytheism, and glaring with the hell-pictures 
of later Buddhist mythology, standsithe Temple 
itself, lofty, cool, and dim, with threefold or 
fourfold roofs and soaring rafters and marble 
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Th ; Wat Cheng:, Bang^kok 


floors, where dreamy monks recite in impres- 
sive sing-song the lengthy (brmulae of their 
world-old faith, while placid Buddhas tower 
above them in endless calm, or stretch their 
length in huge figures of sixty or seventy feet 
of gilded brickwork, through the gloomy 
columns. Around and outside these more 
sacred precincts stand rows on rows of little 
dwellings for the priests, where day by day 
they practise their orisons, or instruct their 
pupils, or pursue their meditations. But it is 
on festival days, and on the weekly Sacred 
Day, the seventh and the fifteenth of each 
moon, that these Wals become the scene of 
activity and resound with the sound of many 
voices.” • 

Another traveller, Mr. G. M. Reith, 
voii. vn. 


notes in a critical spirit that the Buddhas 
of Siam lack the moral dignity of those 
sculptured in old Java and Ceylon; here 
hundreds of them in a row seem to wear 
on their faces a self-satisfied smirk, like 
so many gilded plaster casts of Oriental 
Little Jack Horners. This author much 
admired the Wat Cheng, whose graceful 
lessening peak, sculptured to the top like 
a bride-cake, towers over the low buildings 
of Bangkok; but higher up the river he 
was rather startled to come upon a Wat^ 
which, by way of being up to date, made 
an almost exact reproduction, fittings and 
all, of an English Gothic Church. 

The apparent progress comes mostly to 
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an end with the outskirts of the capital, 
beyond which there are few roads but the 
channels of the delta and tracks through 
the forests. The Meinam’s network of 
branches and canals, indeed, gives water- 
ways through a great part of the kingdom. 
Several railway-lines are in construction 
or in prospect, under difficulties when the 
central flats of this country are waterlogged 
through its rainy season. One has been 
made up the river to Ayuthia, the ancient 
capital, now in ruins scattered over a maze 
of green islands, beyond which Mount 
Phrabat is a renowned goal of pilgrimage 
to a hollow in the rock here, believed to 
be the footprint of Buddha, not the only 
one left upon this devout region. From 
Ayuthia, where a considerable modern town 
has grown up, the line forks, one rail bend- 
ing eastwards to Korat, on a tributary of 
the Mekong, chief market-place of a plateau 
towards the French sphere of influence; 
and one holding northward by Lopburi, 
another deserted capital, for Chieng-Mai 
or Zimme, a trading centre of the Shan 
States, which is said to have 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

A railway southwards has, by means of 
a loan from Britain, been stretched on to 
meet the British line pushed up from the 
end of the Malay promontory. It passes 
Pechaburi, the Brighton and the Windsor 
of Siam, to which in hot weather one 
gladly escapes from the stifling air and 
cholera-poisoned water of the capital. Here 
the king has a palace, as also on the island 
of Khosi-chang, outside the Meinam mouth, 
not to the satisfaction of his orthodox sub- 
jects, who recall a prophecy that the country 
will come to ruin when its king lives by the 
sea. Pechaburi is on the western side of 
the gulf, near the head of that long pro- 
montory, for half-way down which several 
tributary Malay States form a sort of tail 


to the else compact kingdom. Those nearest 
the capital can be brought under the control 
of Siamese satraps who are expressively 
said to “ eat ” the country; but the southern- 
most Malay States, which yielded a very 
doubtful allegiance to Siam, have been 
lately handed over to British superintend- 
ence, on a bargain one condition of which 
was that Britain agreed to her subjects 
being tried by the kingdom’s improved 
courts, in which foreigners sit as advisers, 
while other nations still stickled for the 
privilege of having their offenders dealt 
with by their own consuls. At one time 
Siam claimed lordship over the whole 
Malay promontory, still dominated by her 
for three or four hundred miles. A chief 
place of its abridged southern appendix is 
the island of Salang, or Junk Ceylon, which 
is described by an expert as a “ gigantic 
tin-mine ”; and this humble metal proves 
a more valuable asset than the gold, the 
rubies, and sapphires here and there found 
in the interior. 

Gems appear to be most plentiful in a 
mountainous region behind the eastern side 
of the gulf, where the port of Chantaburi, 
prospering through this industry, promoted 
by British capital, was in 1893 occupied by 
the French, who have since retired from it. 
The eastern provinces of Battambang and 
Siam Reap have been taken under their 
authority, while everywhere their consuls 
are zealous to prepare cause of dispute by 
registering as French subjects any An- 
namese, Chinese, and other inhabitants of 
Siam that care to claim this escape from 
their native allegiance. Uneasy, indeed, 
must lie the head that wears the crown of 
Siam; but it is hoped thg present will 
prove as earnest as the late king for his 
people’s improvement, and may have the 
satisfaction of seeing its new civilization 
no mere veneer laid over its decadence. 
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A question, such as has already arisen in 
the case of Burma, and must often arise in 
the arrangement of a work like this, is in 
what section to place the long, narrow, 
southward promontory that has been called 
a handle to Indo-China. Physically it is 
connected with the main peninsula, though 
if the narrow Isthmus of Kra, already jagged 
by a broad estuary, were cut through by 
the canal which has been in view, the pen- 
insular promontory beyond would become 
insulated; while, on the other hand, the 
gradual filling up of the shallow Gulf of 
Siam may end in rewelding this almost 
detached portion to the mainland, with 
which, as well as its adjacent islands, it 
was once incorporated. Ethnologically it 
belongs to the northern group of these 
islands. In scenery and productions it 
partakes of the character of both regions. 
On the whole it seems best to treat it 
apart as a link with the next division, 
dealing with an archipelago over which 
its stock is widely spread. 

This swollen-out projection, which might 
roughly be compared to a bottle, at its neck 
only 30 or 40 miles broad, measures hence 
to the extreme point some 600 miles, and 
over 200 more if we take in a tapering 
appendix of Burma and Siam north of the 
isthmus. It has a backbone of granite and 
limestone mountains rising behind alluvial 
plains, where often amphibious fens and 
lagoons are shut in by low sand-banks and 
reefs, or the shore is fenced by malarious 
mangrove swamps on a waste of slime. 
Sometimes the mountains send out spurs 
to the coast in the shape of rocky islands 
and of t)old groups, as in the “ Three 
Hundred ” peaks that are seen afar over the 
Gulf of Siam, and in isolated tops like 


Mount Ophir (about 4000 feet) behind 
Malacca, named L-om the early navigators' 
idea that this was Solomon’s gold-mine. 
The whole region has an old fame for gold, 
which has given its poetic title, “ The 
Golden Chersonese ”. Gold certainly is 
found in the streams; but the main mineral 
wealth of this country proves to be its tin, 
abundant on the surface, as the Cornish 
miners got it two thousand years ago, who 
must dig ever .deeper for their gain, at the 
disadvantage of competing with naked 
labour in a land where livelihood is cheap 
and wages are paid in sometimes depreciated 
silver. Nearly half the world’s supply of 
tin comes from this region, that boasts two 
enormous mines of it worked by thousands 
of the Chinamen who have so strangely 
neglected their own country’s mineral 
wealth. 

Tin-mining here was first due to Chinese 
enterprise; but it was our countrymen who, 
a generation ago, gave Malaya a new sourqe 
of wealth in rubber. Wild rubber is got 
from indigenous trees as in other tropical 
countries; then on this hint was introduced 
the Brazilian hevea that gave the world’s 
best and amplest supply of a commodity 
growing into ever increasing demand. So 
well did this tree flourish in its new home 
that its product soon surpassed Para rubber 
both in quantity and quality, more care here 
being taken by Malayan planters for the 
collection and treatment of the juice; so 
British capital and cheap native labour bid 
fair to give plantation rubber the place once 
belonging to the forests of the Amazon. 
At present, indeed, a slump in the price 
of rubber has hit these plantations hard. 
Quinine, also transplanted from South 
America, has not been so successful here as 
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in India; but coffee and tea do well in this 
climate, though their cultivation seems being 
supplanted by rubber. Older profitable 
growths are pepper and gambir, a bramble- 
like shrub the maceration of which yields 
an infusion for tanning and dyeing; and 
coco-nuts supply a good deal of copra. 

The population is a very varied one. In 
the northern half, where a mixed strain of 
borderers is known as Sam-sams, the char- 
acteristics of Burma and Siam are shot 
together with those of Malaya, like colours 
on some of the native silk fabrics, Buddhist 
pagodas gradually giving place to Moslem 
mosques. In the jungles of the interior 
still lurk tribes, or rather bands, of stunted 
Negrito aborigines, using poisoned a) rows 
and blow-pipes, sometimes living on trees, 
and looked on by their Malay conquerors as 
little more human than monkeys. The 
mass of the country-folk are Malays; but 
wherever steady industry is called for, it is 
more often taken up by Chinese immigrants, 
who form the larger part of the inhabitants 
in towns, where they have their separate 
quarter, are openly organized under their 
“ captains ”, and have given trouble to our 
magistrates by their secret societies, banded 
together to commit crimes with impunity. 
The seaports are largely invaded by natives 
of India, notably the “ Klings ” of Madras, 
known from their white turbans, while the 
Bengalees affect red ones. Malabar men, 
Arabs, Armenians, and other strangers, with 
Eurasians of different shades, and a sprink- 
ling of Europeans, enter into the composi- 
tion of this motley gathering, in which the 
Chinese now outnumber the native stock. 

Politically, the country exhibits less con- 
fusion. We have seen how the northern 
end of it is dominated by Siam, that in 1909 
resigned to us its more or less ill-acknow- 
ledged claims over the Central States, 
Perils, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu, 
stretching across the broadest swell of the 
promontory, whose greater part is now in 
one or other degree under British influence. 
These four states consent to be overlooked 
by Residents, who have to show tact and 
discretion in interfering as little as may be 
with native customs while pressing hints of 
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good government on their rajahs or sultans, 
hitherto as arbitrary as our feudal princes 
of the dark ages. 

Of older date and more fully organized 
is our control over several southern states, 
where, soon after the Straits Settlements 
passed to the Crown from the East India 
Company, we had to secure their welfare by 
repressing the disorders of their Malay 
neighbours. For a generation past British 
officials have been building up an adminis- 
tration and wholesome control of a group 
of native powers taken under our protec- 
torate with marked benefit to their own peace 
and prosperity. In a special position stands 
Johore, at the southern end, whose sultan 
keeps a quasi-independence, justified by 
willingness to admit progressive measures at 
our prompting, a compliance gratified by the 
Indian title of Maharajah. His state, a 
little larger than Wales with a population 
not much above Cardiff’s, has indeed thriven 
less markedly than the adjacent territories 
taken under direct British control and 
organized as the Federated Malay States. 
Their native rulers are watched and advised 
by a staff of British officials whose head is 
the Governor of Singapore, our minor 
Viceroy in this region. This dependency 
consists of the States of Pahang on the east 
coast above Johore, and on the west side 
Negri Sembilan (“ the Nine States ”) 
Selangor and Perak, over all which a force 
of Indian and Malay guides and police under 
British officers now keeps the peace in what 
was once given over to tyranny and anarchy. 
Sir Frank Swettenham, an ex-Governor, 
testifies, however, to the good qualities of 
more than one of the hereditary princes, to 
whose recognition of our beheficial inter- 
ference their territories are also indebted, 
while others have had to submit to it with 
a more or less good grace. The Federated 
States cover an area of some 26,000 square 
miles, about half of all British Malaya, with 
a population of well on to a million, a few 
thousands of them Europeans and more 
than half Chinese or Indians. The largest 
town, centre of rubber plantations and seat 
of government, with nearly 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, is Kuala Lumpor in Selangor, from 
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In the Federated Malay vStates: on the Perak River, at Kuala Kang-sa 


which a railway runs to Port Swettenham 
at the mouth of its river. Like our other 
Eastern seats, it is divided into an Asiatic 
and a European town, the latter a true 
garden city duly equipped with electricity, 
hotels, clubs, race-course, golf-course, and 
grounds for the other sports a Briton brings 
to all corners of the earth. It need hardly 
be told how, to the sportsman of more 
adventurous temper, the whole countr}^ is 
full of attractions, from elephants to snipe. 

Among these protected States lie, on the 
coast, patches coloured more brightly red 
in the map of good government, which 
form our Straits Settlements with their 
growing population of some three-quarters 
of a million. Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, is the oldest of them, having been 
in Britisji hands for more than a century. 
Pulo-Penang it is on maps, the prefix 
meaning “ island ” in these seas, while the 


name , comes from the penang or areca 
palm, so frequent in its girdle of rich 
foliage, from which rises a peak nearly 
3000 feet. At the foot lies the capital, 
christened Georgetown, but it too is com- 
monly spoken of as Penang by the traders 
who seek its harbour. The whole island 
makes about 100 square miles, and has 
some 100,000 inhabitants, a motley mixture 
of races, with Chinese and Klings pre- 
dominant. Coffee, pepper, sugar, nutmegs, 
and many kinds of fruit flourish here in a 
warm climate, tempered by sea-breezes; 
a dry soil also gives it a more healthy air 
than the mainland’s, and the forest-mantled 
Peak is renowned in those enervating 
regions as a beautiful and bracing sana- 
torium. Among its rich vegetation Lady 
Brassey noted the extraordinary abundance 
of the sensitive plant, growing like a weed 
in grass and hedgerows, with creeping^ 
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prickly stems and ‘^.little fluffy mauve 
balls of flowers ” that shrink up out of 
sight at an approaching footstep, and leave 
a faint grey trail where this has passed. 
There is a good collection of tropical plant- 
life in Georgetown’s finely situated Botanical 
Garden, below a grand waterfall. 

Opposite Penang, on the mainland, lies 
the British province Wellesley, a strip of 
fertile land about 35 miles long, specially 
rich in sugar-cane, which could be culti- 
vated more widely if it were less unremu- 
nerative than it was before the Great War. 
To the south of this comes another bit of 
British territory, known as the Bindings, 
from a group of islands on the coast, the 
largest of them extolled by Mrs. Bishop as 
“ unspeakably lovely, . . . forest-covered to 
its summit, its rocky promontories run- 
ning out into calm, deep, green water, and 
forming almost landlocked bays, mar- 
gined by shores of white coral sand, backed 
by dense groves of coco-palms ”. This 
scene, once a haunt of pirates, is now peace- 
ful enough, and has turtles’ eggs for one 
of its products. It was sliced off from the 
territory of the Sultan of Perak, who has 
welcomed British protection for his whole 
State, transformed by the help of British 
officers who have their head-quarters at 
Taiping, a town a little way inland, con- 
nected with its port by a short railway. 
As an example of the conditions under 
which civilization was introduced here, Mr. 
A. G. Rathbone {Camping and Tramping in 
Malaya), who had much to do with road- 
making in these native States, mentions that 
when a hospital was first opened at Taiping 
it had one evening an unexpected visitor in 
the shape of a rhinoceros, “ which, entering 
at one end, walked calmly through one of 
the wards, passing between the beds of the 
astonished patients, and departed through 
the opposite doorway without harming any- 
one or doing any damage ” — probably itself 
too much astonished to heed anything but 
the best way of escape from such an un- 
familiar scene. 

Farther down the coast comes the larger 
territory of Malacca, about a city that is 
the oldest of all European settlements here. 


three centuries ago the chief port of those 
Eastern seas, as, long before, it was the 
capital of a great Malay dominion. But 
under the Portuguese it fell into decay, 
typified by their ruined cathedral, that once 
rang with the appeals of St. Francis Xavier, 
and now serves as a beacon for ships. 
Passing into the hands of the Dutch, 
Malacca flourished no better with Rip Van 
Winkles for masters; and now that its 
roomy Government House makes offices 
for British rule, the city still seems a Sleepy 
Hollow behind its island-studded harbour, 
where mosquitoes do most to keep its half- 
breed sons awake, and the largest and 
busiest part of the population, as elsewhere 
hereabouts, are Chinese, for their part much 
given to the ' lethargy of opium-smoking. 
The houses of these strangers contrast with 
the pile-built huts of the native Malays; 
those latter to be looked for chiefly in 
the background of rich jungles of canes 
and creepers, behind which rises Mount 
Ophir. The chief produce now seems 
to be tapioca rather than gold; but it is 
not the fault of the land that its lazy dwellers 
turn it to no more profit. 

The leading part that once belonged to 
Malacca is now borne by Singapore, 
founded 1819 by Sir Stamford R^es. 
Standing on an island at the extremity of 
the Malay Peninsula, the “ Lion City ” of 
Malay legend, “ Clapham Junction of the 
East ”, under its present masters second 
only to Hong- Kong among the ports of Asia, 
has in a century thriven so as to justify the 
prescience of that patriotic Briton that got 
too little thanks in his life-time for antici- 
pating our Dutch rivals by turning to 
account its safe and spacious harbour. His 
statue now worthily adorns the city he Called 
to birth; where the Raffles Museum of 
Natural History makes a fitting monument 
to an active-minded official who was also 
originator of our London “ Zoo ”. Singa- 
pore is far the most important place in this 
region, not only as the capital of our Straits 
Settlements, and a British naval station, but 
as a free port that attracts trader^ from all 
the Eastern seas, where rival emporiums are 
so often barred by fiscal restrictions Strang- 
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A Centre of Thronging- Traffic: Singapore River and Kavanagh Bridge, Singajxjre 


ting dollar being fixed at 2s. 4</,, issued in 
silver and in notes of various denomina- 
tions. In some parts of the interior, by the 
way, as in Abyssinia, the natives will trust 
no coins but the Austrian “ pillar ” dollars, 
brought here probably through the medium 
of Mecca pilgrimage. The English, few in 
number ^are masters, where even a European 
servant or a private soldier expects a native 
punkah-puller or other attendant. The 


not. There is no distinct rainy season 
hereabouts; but the three months of our 
spring and the last three of the year are 
wetter than others. 

The gardened bungalows of merchants 
and officials cover the slopes of wooded 
hillocks behind the city, whose various 
inhabitants have their separate quarters, and 
its suburbs straggle for miles into the 
luxuriant forests that cover the island. 
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The European quarter seems the most dull 
and sleepy; the others are depicted by Mrs. 
Bishop as “ ablaze with colour and motley 
with costume ”, amohg a jumble of archi- 
tecture where Moslem mosques, Hindu 
and Buddhist temples, and Chinese joss- 
houses are gathered about the spire of an 
English cathedral. Singapore, indeed, is an 
omnium gatherum, not only of Malaya, but 
of the whole East.^ The predominant 
element is Chinese of all classes, from rich 
merchants whose equipages surpass those 
of the Europeans to naked coolies drawing 
the rickshaws that ply by thousands in 
hot and wet streets. 

The author of that famous cruise of the 
Sunbeam dwells on the radiant glow of 
colour that strikes every stranger, where our 
rare hothouse blooms run wild, all the 
brighter for the “ dim green twilight ” of 
the forests that form a background. The 
roads are shaded by flowering trees, such 
as the acacia flamboyante, “ flame of the 
forest ”, with its clusters of scarlet plumes 
round a golden heart. Other trees have 
white waxy blossoms, streaked with crimson 
or yellow. There are clumps of red, purple, 
and copper-coloured oleanders twenty and 
thirty feet high. The foliage is often almost 
hid by flaunting parasites — long tassels of 
orchids and strangling arms of “ parrot- 
blossomed ” creepers. They swarm with 
brightly-coloured birds, insects like flutter- 
ing flowers, swinging monkeys, and brown 
and gold lizards. Professor Haeckel’s 
scientific eye dwelt admiringly on the 
Botanical Gardens, where this kaleidoscope 
of Nature is most richly shown. The small 
zoological collection once added to it has 
not been kept up; but wolves and tigers 
seem scarcely more cruel than the carniv- 

^ “ Each race has its own quarter — there is ‘ Kam- 
pong Malacca % ‘ Kampong Kling ‘ Kampong 
Siam ‘ Kampong China ’. In one spot you are 
dazzled .with the silks of India; in another the 
sarongs of Java are spread out like a kaleidoscope; 
in another you are suffocated with an indescribable 
mixture of Eastern scents; in another an appalling 
stench meets you, strange rainbow -like birds utter 
raucous cries, and the long, thin, hairy arm of a 
gorilla is stretched out between bamboo bars in 
deceptive friendliness; in another there is such a 
packed rnass of boats that you hardly know when 
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orous plant that preys upon insects enclosed 
in its loathsome maw. 

The bird-life of the island is as rich as 
its flora. Lady Brassey noted pigeons 
more like parrots than doves in the gorgeous 
metallic lustre of their plumage ”; and she 
found the very poultry-market alive with 
brilliant birds, such as the scarlet lories 
“ like a flame of fire ”, tiny parrots not 
bigger than bullfinches, pheasants, jungle- 
cocks, and other lordly birds, helping to 
fill out a lively and noisy scene in a climate 
that makes it necessary to bring poultry alive 
to market. To the harbour, among steamers 
flying every flag of the world and brown- 
sailed Chinese junks, come island boats, the 
sides of which “ cannot be seen for the 
multitudes of- cockatoos, parrots, parrakeets, 
and birds of all sorts fastened on little 
perches. . . . The decks are covered with 
sandalwood. The holds are full of spice, 
shells, feathers, and South Sea pearl shells.” 
Mrs. Bishop, also, has to tell of the “ fairy 
freights ” of trading boats, loaded with 
submarine treasures — “ coral white as snow, 
or red, pink, violet, in massive branches or 
fern-like sprays, fresh from their homes 
beneath the clear warm waves, where fish as 
bright-tinted as themselves flash through 
them like ‘ living light There were dis- 
plays of wonderful shells, too, of pale rose- 
pink, and others with rainbow tints, which, 
like rainbows, came and went: nothing 
scanty, feeble, or pale ” — except the faces 
of Englishwomen exiled in this tropical 
paradise! 

The fruit-market makes another spectacle, 
supplied as it is with all the varieties “ whose 
generous juices are drawn from the moist 
and heated earth, and whose flavours are 
the imprisoned rays of the fierce sun of 

your foot has left dry land. And all this mixed 
humanity exists in order and security and sanitation, 
living and thriving and trading, simply because of 
the presence of English law and under the protection 
of the British flag. Remove^ that piece of bunting 
from Government House, and all that it signifies, 
and the whole community would go to pieces like 
a child’s sand-castle when the tide rises. Its three 
supports are free trade, fair taxation, and even- 
handed justice among white, black, b^own, and 
yellow, and these exist in the Far East under the 
British flag alone.” — Sir Henry Norman’s Far East. 
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CoflFee in the Straits Settlements : labourers at work on a plantation 


the tropics. Such cart-loads and piles of room with a durian, so much esteemed by 
bananas and pine-apples, such heaps of others as the king of fruits. More gener- 
custard-apples and ‘ bullocks’ hearts ’, such ally popular is the mangosteen a kind 
a wealth of gold and green giving off of purple orange about the size of a golf- 
fragrance!” Here the traveller may first ball, whose bitter rind contains sections of 
try whether he loves or detests the durian, white pulp, having an agreeable subacidu- 
which can be found at Rangoon or Bangkok, lous flavour, much appreciated in the Far 
but is more characteristic of the Malay East; but this fruit is so delicate that it 
regions. This famous fruit is a melon as has not been found possible to bring it to 
big as a large pine-apple, thickly set with Europe. 

spikes, which cause serious hurt to any The soil, where cleared, is a good deal 
head that may be in the way when it comes taken up by pepper and gambir plantations- 
bowling down from the high tree on which but the wealth of Singapore comes chiefly 
It grows. Another striking peculiarity, when from its position as a distributing centre for 
its hedgehog armour comes to be opened, the many productions of this region The 
is a smell like putrid fish or rotten eggs, but island is' separated from the native State of 
the cream-coloured pulp about its egg-like Johore by a winding strait which looks 
seeds leaves a flavour which some think most rather like a lake or river, so narrow that 
exquisite^ while others never get over the tigers used to swim across it, taking toll 
first suggestion of onions gone bad, and from our subjects at the rate almost of a 
some persons cannot bear even to be in the man a day. This strait is now bejng crossed 
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by a causeway bridge, a project hung in 
suspension through the Great War that 
flustered Singapore’s. commerce while Ger- 
man cruisers were at large. About the 
same time a serious disturbance arose here 
through the mutiny of Indian sepoys, not 
repressed without alarm and bloodshed. 

The interior is fast being opened up by 
the railways, of which more than a thousand 
miles have been laid. A line runs across 
the Island of Singapore to the strait oppo- 
site the town of Johore, whence it has been 
continued up the main promontoiy^ linking 
together isolated bits of rail in the Federated 
States, and going on, with branches for 
Malacca and other ports, by Kuala Lumpor, 
Ipoh, the commercial centre of Perak, and 
Taiping. On it large docks are being con- 
structed at Prai, opposite the Island of 
Penang, with which, as at the Johore ferry, 
there is steamboat connection. Through 
our new Malay protectorates it holds on 
northwards to join the line now constructed 
from Bangkok, thus put in direct communi- 
cation with Singapore. Another railroad 
scheme is to open up our Eastern Malay 
coast, where at present it has been carried 
out only in sections, but eventually should 
form a long loop of the line completed on 
the western side. We have also made some 
good roads; else, the main highways are 
the streams which wind through dank 
forests, broken also by the tracks of their 
thick-skinned denizens. Here we can have 
no better guide than Mrs. Bishop, whose 

Golden Chersonese ” makes an album 
full of richly-coloured pictures from these 
solitudes. One striking chapter describes 
a boat journey by night, where the windings 
and rushings of the river through lofty jungle 
trees were lit up by “ the pale greenish un- 
dulating light of fireflies, and the broad, red, 
waving glare of torches flashing fitfully ”, 
then here and there by the faint glow of a 
luminous fungus lurking in the shadows. 
The night was still, but broken from time 
to time by the long shrill cry of night birds, 
by a hooting as of a steam-whistle in the 
distance, said to be the voice of a large 
monkey, by huge plunges and splashings 
of invisible alligators or elephants disturbed 


in drinking, by cries as. of fierce gambols, 
or of hunter and^rey. 

There were hundreds of mysterious and 
unfamiliar sounds great and small, significant 
of the unknown beasts, reptile and insect 
world, which the jungle hides and then silences. 
Sheet-lightning, very blue, revealed at intervals 
the strong stream swirling past under a canopy 
of trees fallen and erect, with straight stems 
one hundred and fifty feet high probably, sur- 
mounted by crowns of drooping branches; 
palms with their graceful plumage; lianas hang- 
ing, looping, twisting — their orange fruitage 
hanging over our heads; great black snags; 
the lithe, airy forms of our boatmen always 
straining to their utmost. . . . Day broke in 
a heavy mist, which disappeared magically at 
sunrise. As the great sun wheeled rapidly 
above the horizon and blazed upon us with 
merciless fierceness, all at once the jungle 
became vociferous. Loudly chattered the busy 
cicada, its simultaneous din, like a concentra- 
tion of all the noise of all the looms in the 
world, suddenly breaking off into a simul- 
taneous silence; the noisy insect world chirped, 
cheeped, buzzed, whistled; birds hallooed, 
hooted, whooped, screeched; apes in a loud 
and not inharmonious chorus greeted the sun; 
and monkeys chattered, yelled, hooted, quar- 
relled, and spluttered. The noise was tre- 
mendous. But the forest was absolutely still 
except when some heavy fruit, overripe, fell 
into the river with a splash.” 

From the Malay people a name has been 
taken not only by this peninsula but by the 
archipelago to which it makes a stepping- 
stone; so some account of them will form 
at once an appropriate conclusion to the 
present section and an introduction to the 
next. The Malays are a race who them- 
selves claim for their cradle ihe mountains 
of Sumatra, and have spread all over the 
south-eastern seas of Asia, where their soft, 
easy language, “ the Italian of the East ”, 
makes the commonest medium of com- 
munication; the “ Low Malay ” that is, 
for it also takes a more ^elaborate form that 
has been christened the “ High Malay 
Some ethnologists hold them to be a branch 
of the great Mongol family, .^hich they 
“ favour ” in their low stature, %ght-brown 
skin, straight black hair, and ^anty beard. 
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Others look on them as aboriginal “ Indo- standing and whitewash for a bad character 
nesian ” people, modified by various ad- as well as spiritual assurance, 
mixtures from across their environing seas. Women are not so jealously secluded as 
The Malay race has been shaped by the in other parts of the Mohammedan world. 
Mohammedan faith, which, slow in reach- Polygamy is a Malay institution, here as 
ing this comer of the world — since Moslem elsewhere kept in check by considerations 
missionaries were not so active by sea as of economy. In some parts, indeed, re- 
by land — became firmly ingrafted here, to striction seems to be put on marriage by 
bear fruit of a partial civilization among the high price demanded for a wife, and the 
the people exposed to its influence. In young man without means can often vdn a 
the interior of the islands, indeed, this bride only by an irrci'ular union, legiti- 
influence may be hardly felt; and every- matized by serving in her father’s house, as 
where the Malay’s religion is apt to be an Jacob served for Leah and Rachel. An 
amalgam of various elements; but though insolvent debtor, also, becomes a slave to 
seldom fanatical, he shows his loyalty to his creditor, so that sometimes a large part 
Islam by the respect in which are held the of the population had passed into a state of 
Arabs here and there settled beside him, what may be called domestic servitude 
whom he recognizes as his masters in rather than slavery. A bitterer captivity 
making the best of both worlds; while a was brought about by the piratical kid- 
pilgrimage to Mecca gives him social napping common among the Malays, which 
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An Open-air Factory : Malay natives cutting' and preparing rattans 

Rattans are the stems of certain palms, which are Indigenous In the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, and are sometimes as much 
as four and five hundred feet long. Matting made of split rattan is exported in large quantities to all parts of the world. 
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in most parts has been suppressed, the 
pirates now content to show their predatory 
instincts as fishermen. This is a race that 
take like ducks to water, salt and fresh, if 
only in the form of frequent bathing. To 
the chiefs of their communities they are 
submissively obedient, still more to the 
force of public opinion, the Malay being, 
as a rule, a most sluggish Conservative, 
except when driven into revolt by fits of the 
revengeful passion that makes part of his 
character. In general he is proud, lazy, 
taciturn, temperate in diet, courteous but 
undemonstrative in manner, quick to take 
offence, and readily roused from his common 
mood of apathy to spasmodic daring; but 
among more blunt-mannered nations he 
passes for being treacherous and cruel 
rather than bold. His favourite weapon is 
the kris^ a short, crooked, snake-like blade, 
in the tempering and ornamentation of 
which he is a connoisseur; the broad straight 
cutlass called the parang is a more everyday 
instrument; and he carries a spear when he 
cannot use firearms. The indispensable 
garment at home is the sarong, a long, loose 
skirt, which, worn rather differently, serves 
for both sexes, who are often not easily 
distinguished unless by a handkerchief or 
scarf knotted about the man’s head. The 
sarong, as well as the jacket worn above it 
in fuller costume, may be richly em- 
broidered; and costly and showy ornaments 
go to make up their holiday apparel. Their 
native uncomeliness they enhance by the 
chewing of betel, which distends the lips, 
and by a repulsive practice of filing the 
teeth. The Malay’s house, of slight 
materials, he has often cause to build high 
above the swampy soil infested by plagues 
of animal life, where it may be seen standing 
up on stilts like a railway signal-box, with a 
ladder for stairs, the open space below 
serving as stable, pigsty, fowl-yard, and 
muck-heap. His agriculture, in such a 
climate, does not cost hirn much trouble. 
Some of the more enterprising Malays take 
as kindly to trading and seafaring as others 
to piracy; and descendants of Malay slaves 
carried there by the Dutch are now found 
as far off as our Cape Colony, but the mass 
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seem satisfied with a not-too-active life 
ensured by the bounty of tropical nature. 

A feature in Malay life that has most 
struck Europeans is the peculiarity of 
running a-mok, or “ amuck ” as the word 
has passed into our language. Brooding 
over wrong or insult, this restrained, sullen 
nature seems liable to generate strange fits 
of nervous excitement which find their line 
of least resistance in an outburst of homi- 
cidal mania. The Malay thus possessed 
runs on like a mad dog, blindly hacking and 
stabbing at everyone he meets, till he falls 
exhausted by the vehemence of his passion, 
or is struck down by overwhelming force 
when the neighbours have rallied from the 
panic that sent them flying out of his path. 
The police oY Batavia are equipped with 
forked instruments by which an a-mok- 
runner can be pinned to a wall and secured; 
else he is like to be shot or struck down on 
his werewolf career, perhaps after having 
fatally injured two or three dozen innocent 
persons. Another strange mental disease, 
to which Malay women are more subject, 
is lata, an hysterical affection in which the 
patient is moved to imitate everything said 
or done before her, screaming out inces- 
santly the name of the object that has dis- 
turbed her senses. Thus Dr. H. O. 
Forbes relates how, when he took a bite out 
of a banana, a servant so afflicted at once 
did the same by a piece of soap she was 
carrying; and again, coming on a lizard, 
this woman fell on all fours to imitate the 
creature’s motions, crawling after it through 
mud and mire. Another woman, startled 
by a snake, could not restrain herself from 
vibrating her finger before the reptile in 
imitation of its tongue, till she irritated it 
into striking her, with fatal result. 

Gambling is also a vent for the Malay’s 
latent excitement. At this he will often 
lose all his belongings, even play away the 
liberty of himself and his family. His 
favourite sport is cock-fighting, the villages 
being kept noisy by the crowing of the cocks, 
which to each home are such proudly- 
treasured pets as the British miner’s pup 
or the pig that pays the Irisfi cotter’s 
rent. “ Almost every day ”, says A. R. 
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Wallace, ** there was a cock-fight in the 
street. The spectators make a ring, and 
after the long steel spurs are tied on, and the 
poor animals are set down to gash and kill 
each other, the excitement is immense. 
Those who have made bets scream and yell 
and jump frantically if they think they are 
going .to win or lose, but in a very few 
minutes it is all over; there is an hurrah for 
the winners, the owners seize their cocks, 
the winning bird is caressed and admired, 
the loser is generally dead or very badly 
wounded, and his master may often be seen 
plucking out his feathers as he walks away, 
preparing him for the cooking-pot while the 
poor bird is still alive.” Bull-fighting and 
ram-fighting also in some parts make 
popular spectacles, while lizards, cock- 
roaches, and even a kind of goggle-eyed 
fish that fight with each other con amorCy are 
sometimes trained to show the same cruel 
sport for men. It should be said, on the 
other hand, that the Malay youth show a 
love for manlier games, among which their 
keenness in a form of football has excited 
the admiration of English travellers. 

Gambling and cock-fighting prove in- 
veterate passions of the Malay, who else, 
in manners and habits, allows himself to 
be modified by the European masters under 
whom it may be his lot to live. Running 
a-mok is now" not common in the protected 
British States, where slavery has been 
abolished, and the carrying of arms has 
quickly fallen into disuse, a significant 
token of the new order under which a 
man no longer needs the once ever-ready 
kris at his side. Even the chewing of 
betel here seems to be going out of fashion 
among the risfhg generation, as the native- 
made sarongs are replaced by Manchester 
goods, and the whistle of the railway- 
engine begins to scare elephants and tigers 
from the dank Malayan jungles. But with 
these improvements have been introduced 
^eeds of evil, from the drunkenness of the 
Christian to the leprosy bred among swarm- 
ing Chinese. Sir Hugh Clifford, who has 
done yeoman’s service in civilizing work, 
sounds yet a note of doubt in his estimate 
of our attempt here to “ hustle the East 


“ In these days, the boot of the ubiquitous 
white man leaves its marks on all the fair 
places of the Earth, and scores thereon an 
even more gigantic track than that which 
affrighted Robinson Crusoe in his solitude. 
It crushes down the forests, beats out roads, 
strides across the rivers, kicks down native insti- 
tutions, and generally tramples on the growths 
of nature, and the works of primitive man, 
reducing all things to that dead level of con- 
ventionality, which we call civilization. Inci- 
dentally, it stamps out much of what is best 
in the customs and characteristics of the native 
races against which it brushes; and, though it 
relieves them of many things which hurt and 
oppre.ssed them ere it came, it injures them 
morally almost as much as it benefits them 
niaterially. We, who are white men, admire 
our work not a little — which is natural — and 
many are found willing to wear out their souls 
in efforts to clothe in the stiff garments of 
European conventionalities the naked, brown 
limbs of Orientalism. The natives, who for 
the most part are frank Vandals, also admire 
efforts of which they are aware that they are 
themselves incapable, and even the laudator 
femporis acti has his mouth stopped by the 
(heap and often tawdry luxury which the 
coming of the Europeans has placed within 
his reach. . . . Nevertheless, one cannot but 
sympathize with the Malays, who are suddenly 
and violently translated from the point to 
which they had attained in the natural develop- 
ment of their lace, and are required to live up 
to the standards of a people who are six cen- 
turies in advance of them in national progress. 
If a plant is made to blossom or bear fruit 
three months before its time, it is regarded as 
a triumph of the gardener’s art; but what, 
then, are we to say of this huge moral-forcing 
system which we call ‘ Protection ’? Forced 
plants, we know, suffer in the process; and 
the Malay, whose proper place is amidst the 
conditions of the thirteenth century, is apt to 
become morally w^eak and seedy, and to lose 
something of his robust self-respect, when he 
is forced to bear nineteenth-century fruit.” 

Before we pass on from the Straits 
Settlements to the archipelago beyond, 
mention may here be made of three small 
and remote British possessions that come 
under the jurisdiction of their Governor. 

Twelve hundred miles to the south-west, 
far out in the Indian Ocean towards Aus- 
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tralia, lie the Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
discovered by William Keeling, one of our 
earliest East Indian venturers, then taken 
possession of less than a century ago by a 
Scotsman named Ross, known as the “ King 
of the Cocos ”, whose descendants still 
exercise a beneficent authority here, and 
combine a civilizing mission with a profit- 
able trade in coco-nuts and oil, employing 
a few hundred imported Malays. Here is 
a station of the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
whose staff have plenty of fishing and rat- 
hunting as amusements. These coral islets, 
a ring of some score, almost joined at low 
water, came to note through Darwin’s stay 
on them in 1836; and early in the Great 
War they gained louder fame when the 
German cruiser Emdeny after for some time 
preying on our Eastern commerce, was here 
caught by H.M.S. Sydney^ to be disabled 
and forced on shore. 


Christmas Island, not to be confused 
with its Pacific namesake, lies beyond Java 
and Sumatra. This is a lonely and lovely 
mass of hill and forest, measuring some 
nine miles each way, rescued from obscurity 
by the late Sir John Murray of the Chal- 
lenger expedition, who promoted the work- 
ing of its rich deposit of phosphates, that 
has brought a small population of Chinese 
coolies. 

The Island of Labuan in the Bay of 
Brunei, at the north end of Borneo, is also 
taken under the far-spread wing of Singa- 
pore. Lignite coal-mines have been worked 
here without much success; but the colony 
is large enough to have a little town, called 
Victoria, with some 1500 people, as yet 
only a sprinkling of them Europeans. 
Labuan used to go with our adjacent 
Borneo settlements, which fall into the 
next section of this volume. 
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THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 


We now enter upon a region which in all 
recorded time has been much insulated 
from the rest of the world, and owes little 
of its fame to the storied past. No great 
religion, no world-famed dynasty, has arisen 
among the ten thousand islands of the 
Eastern or Malay Archipelago, in Java 
and elsewhere, indeed, there is abundant 
evidence of a former elaborate and powerful 
civilization, but its annals have perished, 
and its remains are now taken by the 
natives for handiwork of gods or demons. 
Such authentic history as the Malaysian 
island-groups possess is mainly that oi the 
contests which have been waged in their 
waters by European nations amongst them- 
selves, and even these have for the most 
part but a limited interest. The conflicts 
of the Spanish Main, the successive in- 
vasions and conquests of India, the rival 
masteries of Mediterranean shores, have 
permanently affected the development of 
civilization. It cannot be said that struggles 
for the treasures of the Spice Islands have 
WTitten themselves deeply on the general 
progress of our race. But if the dignity of 
historical association be wanting to this 
Archipelago, ftn no part of the earth’s sur- 
face have the charms of Nature been more 
lavishly poured out, and there are few fuller 
fields of interest to the naturalist, the 
seismologist, the student of ethnology, or 
the seeker after scenes of wonder and 
beauty. Travellers and poets have ex- 
hausted their vocabulary in attempting to 
picture the splendour of those tropical seas 
and lotus»eating shores that fascinate imagi- 
native spirits, till, like Tennyson’s hero, 
they long to wander— 


On from island unto island, at the gateways 
of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons 
and happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an 
European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings 
the trailer from the crag: 

Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs 
the heavy-fruited tree — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple 
spheres of sea. 

Some explanation seems due for the 
heading here given to cover the world’s 
largest area of islands. The Indian archi- 
pelago is a common alias; Indonesia has 
more recently been coined by geographers; 
and Insulinde finds some favour in the 
Dutch colonies. But association with India 
does not extend over all the archipelago, 
which, as will be shown, belongs in part 
rather to Australasia than to Asia. Nor is 
Malay Archipelago the most closely fitting 
name for a region whose predominate stock 
has come to be tinged here and there by old 
Hindu or Arab conquest and by modem 
immigration from various quarters, while at 
its farther end Malay gives place to Papuan 
blood. On the whole, the comprehensive 
name of Eastern Archipelago best suits that 
long spread of islands which lies between 
Asia and Australia, scattered over thousands 
of miles from east to west, its northern and 
southern reach being almost as broad. 

The Malay Peninsula, already dealt with, 
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though actually forming part of the main- 
land of Asia, belongs in climate, in natural 
productions, indeed in all its main features, 
to this region. One of the islands, Borneo, 
is the largest in the world, except Australia, 
Greenland, and New Guinea, which last 
might be taken as a member of this archi- 
pelago, but reason will be shown for putting 
it into another division. Several others 
compare in size with the British Isles. 
There are nearly a score, on an average, 
almost as large as Yorkshire, and over a 
hundred that would make smaller English 
counties. The lesser isles and islets are 
innumerable, many being mere specks and 
dots of land sown here and there amidst the 
spaces of the sea. In the intermediate 
channels often run strong and shifting 
currents, adding to the perils of an intricate 
navigation. Lying mainly along the line of 
the Equator, and washed by an ever-tepid 
ocean, the Archipelago possesses a climate 
at once hotter and moister than any other 
as extensive region, and for many districts 
to this source of fertility must be added the 
stimulation of volcanic energy — a combina- 
tion of causes fostering animal and vegetable 
life here on a scale of exuberance hardly 
equalled but in the tropical forests of 
South America. 

Two chief centres of volcanic action on 
the globe lie opposite each other, one being 
in the north-west corner of South America, 
the other covering a considerable part of 
this archipelago — 

A land of old up-heaven from the abyss 

By fire to sink into the abyss again. - 

Java, the Garden of the East and the richest 
of all tropical islands, owes its very existence 
to the same forces by which it is still oc- 
casionally devastated. It contains probably 
a larger number of volcanoes, active and 
extinct, than any other district of equal 
extent.- The belt of present volcanic activity 
may be roughly indicated as passing through 
Sumatra, Java, Sumbawa, Flores, and 
Timor, then trending northwards to the 
Moluccas and the Philippines. All along 
this line, and for a considerable distance on 
each side of it, earthquakes are of frequent 


occurrence, most of them, indeed, com- 
paratively slight, but shocks destroying 
whole villages happen in some part of this 
region almost every year. The volcanic 
eruptions are sometimes on a scale of appal- 
ling magnitude. In Java, in 1772, a whole 
mountain was blown up, and a large lake 
left in its place, forty villages being swept 
away. In Sumbawa, the great eruption of 
1815 cost the lives of myriads by fire and 
famine following a cloud of ashes that 
darkened the air, to fall thickly upon earth 
and sea for 300 miles around. The island 
of Makian, one of the Moluccas, like many 
others here, consists practically of a great 
volcanic crater. This had slumbered peace- 
fully for 215 years, and was believed to be 
extinct. It was clothed throughout with 
vegetation, and twelve populous villages had 
been built upon its slopes. In 1862 it 
burst forth with renewed fury, and most of 
the inhabitants perished. The crops of 
Ternate, 40 or 50 miles away, and those of 
many of the other islands, were almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the volume of ashes 
which the neighbour volcano cast forth. 
These are only a few examples of such 
volcanic disturbances as have left frequent 
traces of devastation long forgotten. In 
out own time came what seems the most 
disastrous and far-reaching catastrophe of 
the kind on record, when the mountain 
island of Krakatau, between Sumatra and 
Java, after two centuries of quiescence, was 
half-blown away by a series of eruptions 
said to have been felt in some form or other 
all over the globe. For more than three 
months in the summer of 1883 its explosions 
went on, culminating at the end of August 
in three days of subterranean bombardment, 
during which hell seemed literally to break 
loose on the earth. In the first weeks the 
Dutch of Batavia had made steamboat ex- 
cursions to witness the phenomena; but 
they might well be willing to keep at a 
distance when the climax of uproar was 
heard at Buitenzorg, 100 miles off, like the 
continual firing of cannon close at hand, 
so violent as to break windows her«. “ Com- 
pass-needles spun around and around, 
barometers rose and fell, clouds of sul- 
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Java’s Subterranean Fires: in the volcano Papandayang (8600 feet high) 

Java, the Garden of the East and the richest of all tropical islands, owes its very existence to the same forces by which 
it is still occasionally devaslated. It contains probably a larger number of volcanoes, active and extinct, than any other 
district of equal area. 


phurous vapours half-strangled the people 
in the gloom of that awful Sabbath night, 
and no one slept with this dread cannon- 
ading and the end of the world seemingly 
close at hand.” The whole night of the 
26th August having thus been made terrible, 
the next day, over an area as large as Ireland, 
was turned into night by a column of smoke 
and ishes that is calculated to have risen to 
a height of 17 miles or more. About four 
cubic miles of the island being blown into 
llie air, the sea is believed to have poured 
^into its burning side so as to cause the final 
i^^losion. It was then that a huge seismic 
wave arose, sweeping the shores of the strait 
and over\^elming towns and fiekls in an 
;^.instant. Ships making their way through 
the sulphurous cloud and hail of red-hot 
voii, vn. 


stones were suddenly flung on their beam- 
ends or pitched up in a manner that may 
have saved them from sinking, since thus 
came to be thrown off the mass of ashes by 
which their decks were overwhelmed and 
their rigging set on fire; others were 
scorched into helpless wreck by the floating 
conflagration. One vessel was carried a 
couple of miles inland and left 30 feet above 
the level of the sea. An officer gives us a 
lively account of that night of thundering 
blackness pierced by red lightnings, and 
how next morning he caught sight of a 
town, its pier crowded with people, then in 
a moment town and people had been over- 
whelmed. ** Reefs rose clear from out the 
deep sea-bottom where formerly the waters 
had been unfathomed, while islands dts- 
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appeared, dragged down into the bowels of 
the ocean.” Not till the 28th did the 
infernal tumult die out, and a sickly twilight 
showed the ruin it had worked. 

The loss of life will never be exactly 
known, but it is supposed not to have 
been less than 40,000. In the harbour of 
Batavia pumice lay so thick that men could 
put down planks and walk upon the sea. 
The din made itself heard in India and 
Australia, even farther. Ashes of the erup- 
tion fell in the Island of Timor, 1200 miles 
away. Over a year later they came drifting 
on the shores of South-East Africa, where 
the wash of the great tidal wave had been 
clearly felt, as at Cape Horn, and, it is said, 
as far as the English Channel. The dis- 
turbance of the air, reverberating round 
the world, was marked at all meteorological 
stations. And as one of the far-spread 
effects of this eruption, the fine dust hang- 
ing in the upper atmosphere is supposed to 
have coloured those brilliant sunsets so 
remarkable in England during the autumn 
of 1883. 

If words fail to paint the awful grandeurs 
of an eruption, it is almost as impossible to 
bring before the eye the glories of tropical 
vegetation, where leagues of country are 
covered by gigantic trunks as by grass, 
huge mountains are wrapped in evergreen 
verdure, their barren cliffs half-hidden by 
a network of creepers, rivers are almost 
choked by masses of aquatic plants and 
arched in by gloomy vaults of foliage; and 
often those vast forests remain unexplored, 
because a way has almost to be dug out of 
their tangled thickets by painful labour for 
every yard of progress. Yet imagination 

^ On this point Dr. H. O. Forbes emphatically 
backs up Wallace, both of them with every right to 
be listened to on tropical aspects; but some travellers 
appear to have been more lucky in t'.ieir observations. 
Mrs, Bishop has a keen eye for colour, and she thus 
presents the wonders of a forest in the Malay Pen- 
insula: “ The great bamboo towers up along the 
river-sides, in its feathery grace, and behind it the 
much-prized Malacca cane, the rattan, creeping along 
the ground or climbing trees and knotting them 
together, with its tough strands, from a hundred 
to twelve hundred feet in 'engih, matted and matting 
together; while ferns, sela ;inellas, and lycopodiums 
struggle for space in which to show their fragile 
beauty, along with hardier foliaceous plants, brown 
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may exaggerate the beauty of such scenes, 
where density and hugeness of form make 
the striking features rather than loveliness 
or brilliancy of colour. A. R. Wallace 
points out that the gorgeous shows of tro- 
pical flowers, gathered as into a bouquet 
in our hothouses, are not found together 
in their native wilde, and will seldom be 
seen in such masses as to impress the eye. 
Sometimes brightly-coloured flowers are 
lost in the endless monotony of shade. 
He himself has wandered for days in the 
forest without coming upon any flower so 
fine as a hawthorn or a honeysuckle; and 
he has never seen in the tropics “ such 
brilliant masses of colour as even England 
can show in her furze-clad commons, her 
heathery mountain-sides, her glades of wild 
hyacinth, her fields of poppies, her meadows 
of buttercups and orchises ”. The prevail- 
ing hue of tropical plants is “ sombre 
green ”. The observer, indeed, if not from 
an aeroplane, seldom gains a favourable 
position for beholding the richest blooms, 
that climb far above his head, turning their 
faces towards the sunlight glowing above 
the roof of foliage. The best display of 
colour will be from some point overlooking 
the blossomed tree-tops, or in some opening 
of shade that lights up the crowd of creep- 
ing flowers. And the gigantic flowers of 
this region often want sweetness and deli- 
cacy of colour. The Rafflesia, perhaps the 
largest known, runs almost entirely to a 
fleshy cup a yard or more broad, weighing 
from 12 to 15 pounds, which after a few 
days begins to putrefy and becomes foully 
infested by insects.^ 

The huge trees of the tropics are often 

6 

and crimson, green and crimson, and crimson flecked 
with gold; and the great and lesser trees alike are 
loaded with trailers, ferns, and orchids, among which 
huge masses of the elk-horn fern and the shining 
five-foot fronds of the Asplenium Nidus are every- 
where conspicuous.* Not only do orchids crowd the 
branches, and the hoy a camosa, the yam, the blue- * 
blossomed Thunbergia, 'the vanilla, and other 
beautiful creepers conceal the stems, while nearly 
every parasitic growth carries another parasite, but 
one sees here a filament carelessly dangling from a 
branch sustaining some bright- hued epiphyte of 
quaint mocking form; then a branch as ..thick as 
a clipper's mainmast reaches across the river, sup- 
porting a festooned trailer, from whose stalks hang. 
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Veg-etatlon in Java: the buttress-roots of the india-rubber fig: (which yields caoutchouc) 
Thtse supporting roots are a peculiarity of tropical trees with huge heavy crowns. 


valuable not only for their timber, but for 
the gums they exude to be turned to such 
good account in the arts of more civilized 
lands, while their bark, lesser stems, and 
leaves are of many uses in the housing and 
clothing of the people. The region abounds 
also in fruits, sometimes peculiar to it, 
sometimes introduced, as in the case of 
the pine-apple. It is to be said in general 

almost invisibly suspended, oval fruits almost ver- 
milion-coloured; then again the beautiful vanilla and 
the hoya iranwsa vie with each other in WTcathing 
the same tree; or an audacious liana, with great 
clusters of orange or scarlet blossoms, takes posses- 
sion of several trees at once, lighting up the dark 
greenery with its flaming splotches; or an aspiring 
trailer, dexterously linking^ its feebleness to the 
strength of other plants, leaps across the river from 
tree to tree^t a height of lOO feet, and, as though 
in mockery, sends dowTi a profusion of crimson 
festoons far out of reach. But it is as useless to 


that the richest fruits do not grow to per^ 
fection wild, but are more or less indebted 
to cultivation. Even the coco-nut, stretch- 
ing its branches to the sea, that so easily 
bears its kernel from strand to strand to 
thrive naturally on almost all the islands, 
is also planted and tended, for if not kept 
clear of overhanging neighbours it will not 
bear its full burden of hardy fruit; and 

attempt to catalogue as to describe. To realize an 
equatorial jungle one must see it in all its wonder- 
ment of activity and stillness — the heated, steamy 
stillness through which one fancies that no breeze 
ever whispers, with its colossal flowering trees, its 
green twilight, its inextricable involvement, its but- 
terflies and moths, its brilliant but harsh- voiced birds, 
its lizards and flying foxes, its infinite variety of 
monkeys — sitting, hanging by hands or tails, leaping, 
grimacing, jabbering, pelting each other with fruits; 
and its loathsome saurians, lying in wait on slimy 
banka under the mangroves .” — The Golden Ch^sonete, 
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tere and there, in what seems wild wood, 
a fetish doll may be found attached to the 
trunk, as a sign that the produce is claimed 
by some owner, who turns it to so many 
purposes. The young nut supplies both 
food and drink; the sap ferments into 
wine; the husky fibre makes cordage; the 
scrapings of the shells are burned for pig- 
ment; and the pulp, when uneatable ac- 
cording to Malay taste — the only state in 
which we know it — is boiled for the oil 
that, as well as entering into their food, 
forms the common ilUiminant of native 
homes, their simple lamps being perhaps 
a glass tumbler, with a piece of pith floating 
in it for a wick. One ingenious use for 
the shell is as a water-clock: in a bucket 
of water floats half of a scraped shell, with 
a small hole bored in the bottom through 
which a fine thread of water squirts up, 
till at the end of an hour, so exactly is the 
filling of the shell calculated, it sinks in the 
bucket. Travellers have often noted also a 
striking proof of Malay ingenuity in the 
way monkeys are trained to climb the trees 
and bring down the nuts for their master. 
The banana is another common fruit, grow- 
ing in as many varieties as apples, and easily 
cultivated in proportion to the food it sup- 
plies. Some characteristic ones, the durian 
and the mangosteen, have been already 
pointed out in the market of Singapore; 
and others may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with islands where they chiefly thrive. 

The wonders of animal life are not less 
profuse than those of the vegetable world. 
Beasts of prey and troops of monkeys are 
found close upon the habitations of men. 
Brilliantly-plumaged bird?} flit like living 
flames through the twilight of the forests, 
that harbour winged and stinging pests, 
from venomous and monstrous snakes to 
greedy leeches which leap from the trees 
on to men’s bodies, and the tormenting 
mosquito that takes its small toll of blood. 
There are gorgeous insects, such as that 
butterfly, seven inches across its velvety 
black and fiery orange wings, which, Wallace 
confesses, excited him almost to fainting 
when he first captured a specimen. In 
some of the islands, beetles, grubs, dragon- 
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flies, and so forth are so large and numerous 
as to make part of the people’s food. The 
pellucid waters swarm with myriads of 
strangely-shaped and rainbow-hued crea- 
tures. But of the fauna we cannot here 
speak in general, so varied are the species 
on different islands. 

This consideratioa brings us to a dis- 
covery of modern times, which has made 
a change in our view of the archipelago 
that on the map looks so homogeneous. 
Its eastern and its western portions appear 
to have been at some more or less remote 
epoch connected respectively with the main- 
land of Asia and with Australia. The long 
labours that gained A. R. Wallace his fame 
as a naturalist have gone so far to establish 
this division,' that “ Wallace’s Line ” is a 
familiar expression for an invisible boundary 
which passes between the small Islands of 
Bali and Lombok, northwards between 
Borneo and Celebes, then to the eastward 
of the Philippine group. So ran his line, 
a little rubbed out and redrawn by later 
naturalists, who own him right in the main. 
This boundary is formed by a depth of sea, 
elsewhere so comparatively shallow that in 
many parts a slight upheaval would again 
unite the islands to the continents from 
which they have been separated. The 
native traditions vaguely represent some of 
the islands as having been once joined on 
to their neighbours; but it is the distribu- 
tion upon them of plants, and still more of 
animals, that best shows their original con- 
nection. The seeds of plants may be wafted 
far by the wind, or carried in the droppings 
of birds. Birds themselves have greater 
power of locomotion, and some quadrupeds 
might contrive to find theirtway across a 
narrow space of sea, as tigers can swim the 
strait separating Singapore from the main- 
land. But when we find tigers extant in 
Sumatra, and none of the species in New 
Guinea, we may conclude, from a concur- 
rence of such instances, that these islands 
have been peopled from different continents. 
Minor differences between the fauna of 
related islands can sometimes be^explained 
by the date, more or less remote, of the 
separation, while sometimes they are per- 
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plexing enough to make a crux in the theory, 
not yet satisfactorily explained away. Some- 
times there appears a mingling of the char- 
acteristic forms of either region. Let us 
take a striking instance of zoological con- 
trast. The two largest islands ot this region, 
Borneo and New Guinea, are both veiy 
similar in their climate, vegetation, and 
general features, as in the absence of vol- 
canic force. We should expect their fauna 
to be, if not identical, at least closely allied. 
On the contrary, they are, with few excep- 
tions, different from each other, but similar 
to the animals in the one case of Southern 
Asia, in the other of Australia. 

Ethnology has the same story to tell in 
substance, though here the dividing-line is 
somewhat less precisely indicated. Even 
uncivilized man has the power of trans- 
porting himself over narrow channels; and 
the Malays, as a more advanced race, have 
encroached somewhat on the old bounds of 
their eastern neighbours. The prauSy in 
which they are fairly skilful navigators, have 
carried them far on errands both of com- 
merce and of piracy. In islands about the 
dividing-line, mixed marriages, and irregular 
unions between native women and foreign 
traders, have produced a hybrid race to 
complicate the question of origin. Another 
perplexing element is a substratum of pre- 
historic “ Indonesians ”, overlaid by Malay 
invasion. But as we draw towards Australia 
we find the islands undoubtedly peopled to 
a large extent by woolly-haired Papuans, 
akin to the inhabitants of Melanesia. 

These islands, however, are so connected 
in popular ideas, and have such a real 
entanglement of relations, that it seems best 
to treat them together, though through them 
runs the division between two continents. 
Politically, also, their state is a little involved. 
But the dominant power here is that of 
Holland, to which most of the principal 
islands in whole or in part have long been 
really or nominally subject. Originally, as 
in the case of our Indian empire, these 
distant possessions were acquired by a 
Compan^ then they passed into the hands 
of the State, and are now ruled by a ma- 
chinery of Dutch Residents, A^istant- 


residents, and Ppst-holders overlooking 
native sultans, rajahs, regents, and other 
officials, all under a Governor-General with 
viceregal authority. The seat of his power 
is Java, where are found hve-sixths of the 
Dutchmen dispersed through the islands. 
British interests are represented by traders 
and officials in Borneo, and on the small 
islands already mentioned as dependencies 
of our Straits Settlements. A shrunken 
remnant of Portuguese enterprise recalls 
the day when Poriugal led the way to this 
region. And now that the United Stated 
have with some misgiving undertaken new 
responsibilities, the transference of the 
Philippines from the hands of Spain to 
the fostering of a progressive nation seems 
to mark a new era in the Far East. 
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A Philippine Beauty : Spanish msstiaa girl in 
a banana grove 
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^Ives for life in a |and whose climate 
iiillows them to rear their families, with 
|he help of mountain retreats; and here 
are found Europeans who have belonged 
to the country for generations, as is the 
case in our Australasian colonies. While 
the white-skinned aristocracy exact from 
the natives a crouching respect that amazes 
even our haughty Anglo-Indians, these 
masterful Christians have not altogether 
escaped the effects of exile in a relaxing 
climate among a too-much-governed people, 
so that there seems some danger of their 
losing the qualities of a ruling race. Eng- 
lishmen, who in the East mice a religion 
of clean shirts and of sports as of church- 
going, find fault with the Dutch sahibs 
for a slovenliness, a physical laziness, and 
a tolerance of half-caste degeneration that 
may foreshadow their falling towards the 
native level, as the Portuguese colonists 
have done. Other observers maintain the 
moral tone to be not lower than in an 
English colony, and judge more leniently 
the love of ease that makes Dutch ladies 
loll about all day in semi-native dishahilU^ 
which is said to make for health; but it 
seems agreed that Batavian society wants 
refinement and elevating influences. 

Java’s prosperity was long delayed by a 
policy of monopoly and forced labour, 
which oppressed the people without much 
enriching the Government. During our 
short ownership Sir Stamford Raffles re- 
formed this system by the bestowal of 
commercial freedom and peasant proprietor- 
ship, again withdrawn by the Dutch. After- 
wards they introduced the much-debated 
“ culture system ”, by which the cultivators 
were forced to work in partnership with 
the State. This, hotly denounced on the 
one hand as slavery without the name, and 
on the other upheld as the best way to get 
work out of a sluggish people, for a time 
seemed a profitable source of revenue, 
which, however, is being abandoned for 
direct taxes in lieu of personal service. 
Opium and salt are still Government mono- 
polies; but the growth of coffee, once the 
most lucrative monopoly, is now allowed 
to be carried on by private planters, a 
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privilege of less importance since outside 
competition has lowered the value of this 
crop as that of sugar. Tea and cinchona, 
and the culture of the cochineal insect, have 
been introduced, with other experiments, 
the value of which will be better estimated 
now that enterprise is given free play to 
develop the extraordinary natural resources 
of the country. In return for its somewhat 
too paternal restrictions the colonial Govern- 
ment has spent liberally on roads, railways, 
and other public works, by which most 
parts of the island are now opened up to 
travel. Thus it begins to come within the 
scope of English tourists of the less adven- 
turous kind, who will find here all reason- 
able furtherance on condition of taking out 
the permits ' required by the authorities. 
The currency is Dutch gulden, worth two 
francs, divided into cents. 

The most populous commercial town in 
Java, after Batavia, and its best port, is 
Surabaya (160,000 people), on the north- 
east coast, opposite the large dependent 
Island of Madura, which shelters this har- 
bour. Like other ports on the shallow 
northern side, it stands some way back 
from the sea, reached by tram and canal. 
Past it, from the eastern end, a railway 
runs to the inland Solo or Surakarta, the 
native capital, that has a population not 
so large as Surabaya’s, but is of importance 
only as seat of a puppet emperor, who lives 
in idle state, with a Dutch resident to pull 
his strings. In the same part of the island, 
Jokyakarta is the seat of another native 
prince enjoying the title of sultan. These 
towns are strung upon the main railway 
going on to Batavia with a fork to Semarang, 
a port on the north side, and steam tram- 
ways for minor branches. Beyond Batavia, 
two days by steamer from Singapore, is 
reached Serang, where the Sunda Strait 
separates Sumatra from a north-western 
corner of Java, whose name. Bantam, has 
come to us with its dwajrf breed of poultry. 
On the rougher and less populous south 
coast Chilachap seems to be the only good 
harbour. 

Those lines keep as much as possible on 
the plains, where passengers , get an idea of 
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the extraordinary rich- 
ness and populonsness of 
the country, “ a combina- 
tion of the loveliest por- 
tion of England and of 
the Tyrol ”, opened up by 
well-made roads, fenced 
and shaded, provided 
with post-^stables at fre- 
quent intervals, and with 
bridges or raft-ferries over 
the streams. The roads 
often appear thronged 
with people in clean and 
gaily - coloured clothes: 
men leading pack-ponies 
of the pretty little “ san- 
dal-wood ” breed so com- 
mon here, women carry- 
ing loads on their heads, 
naked boys astride or 
stretched out asleep on 
the backs of buffaloes, 01 
paddling in rich brown 
mud which matches the 
colour of their skins. A 
striking feature of cos- 
tume is the enormous 
plaited and lacquered hats 
that serve both for parasol 
and umbrella. Groves of 
bananas and bamboo 
shelter old villages, dotted 
upon a chequer- board of 
green and golden fields, 
where sowing goes on side 
by side with reaping at 
all seasons. Every foot 
of clear ground seems to 
be turned to account; and 
outside its forests Java 
may well be called a land 
of rice. The hills present a peculiar feature 
of its agriculture in the way they are covered 
with terraced rice-fields, through which rills 
of water are distributed, so that a whole 
mountain-side appears as if “ etched with 
myriad fine green lines of verdure, wrinkled 
around a|^d around with the curving parapets 
and tiny terraces that retain the flooded hang- 
ing gardens » Not the least beauty of this 
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The Outdoor Market on Roadway leading^ to the noted Temples of 
Brambanam, Java 


country is the way in which all shades of 
green are mingled by the gifts of an almost 
perpetual summer. From March to Octo- 
ber, indeed, dry blasts from the Australian 
deserts bring to the eastern end a partial 
withering, soon overflowed again with fresh 
verdure, though sometimes a disastrous ' 
drought will be prolonged in exceptional 
years. At the opening of the wetter season 
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the monsoon may behave boisterously to 
make up for lost time; but most of the 
rain comes down jn regular afternoon 
showers, as if from a well-managed watering- 
can. The Batavia district at the western 
end is kept watered almost all the year. 

Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies (population about 230,000), is now 
nearly three centuries old, but the city has 
shifted its position inland from its original 
unhealthy site, while, as the shore-line kept 
advancing so as to ruin the old harbour, a 
new one has been made some miles away at 
Tanjong Priok, communicating w'ith the 
town by rail, and by a river, which the 
Dutch have duly tamed to look like one of 
their own canals. On the shore Batavia 
has also a bathing-place, named or nick- 
named Petit Trouville. Three chief quar- 
ters are distinguished - the old close-built 
business streets; the Chinese town in the 
centre, where the people are most thickly 
massed; and the more roomy suburb of 
Weltevreden, in which the Dutch officials 
and merchants have their homes, all fringed 
off by the bamboo huts of the Sundanese 
natives of this end of the island. Mr. Basil 
Worsfold, in his Visit tojava^ thus gives us 
a general impression* 

“ The pavements are of red brick, and the 
roads covered with a reddish dust; indeed, the 
prevailing tone of the whole place is a warm 
red-brown, varied by salmon-pink and green 
masonry, and generously interspersed with 
bright yellow, deep crimson, and olive-green 
foliage, though not unfrequently a spreading, 
waringin-tree or a group of feathery palms 
overtops the general mass. Additional xolour 
is given by the natives, who are clothed in 
light cottons and silken stuffs of delicate tones 
and graceful shapes, carried with an easy care- 
lessness and unfailing novelty of combination. 
Sometimes they are gathered into dark-brown 
masses round the base of some one of the 
many bridges which span the river or canals, 
prepared for the luxury of the tropics — an 
afternoon bathe. 

“ All three quarters are possessed of a sepa- 
rate beauty. The elaborately-carved pediments 
and ponderous doors, the heavy balconies and 
eaves of the houses, give an old-world quaint- 
ness to the first, which is enhanced by the 
crowd of many-shaped and variously-coloured 


boats that line the quays that front the offices 
on either side of the great river. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the setting of 
the red-tiled roofs, with their dragon-decorated 
ridges and parapets, on the wooden trellis fronts 
and canvas blinds of the Chinese houses. Wel- 
tevreden, too, is not without attractions. The 
broad porticoes of dazzling white, with their 
Ionic columns and mjfrble floors, are often set 
in a fair surrounding of green trees. The com- 
pounds and gardens are always verdant, and 
sometimes radiant with bright-leaved shrubs 
and flowers. Especially the broad green- 
covered squares and the wide roads arched 
with noble trees speak of coolness and repose 
in a hot and weary land.” 

The same, traveller tells us that the 
Stadthaus, or town-hall, is just such an 
edifice as may be seen in any town of 
Holland. Other notable buildings are the 
Dutch church, the clubs, and the museum 
containing a very full ethnological collection 
from the whole archipelago, besides relics 
of the Dutch East India Company and part 
of our own Captain Cook’s collections. 
Weltevreden has two parks, or what in 
India would be called maidans\ one of them, 
the Waterloo-pleitiy recalling the short-lived 
modern union of the Netherlands by a 
column crowned with the Belgian lion, in 
honour of what a grandiloquent Latin in- 
scription describes as the great Belgian 
victory of Waterloo. The larger park, 
shaded by fine avenues and surrounded by 
public buildings, is the Konings-plcin^ on 
wffiich English residents play cricket, tennis, 
and now even golf, setting an example to 
the lazier Dutch, who will not take the 
trouble to dress themselves for company 
till the cool of evening, having*snoozed away 
the hot afternoon after the mid-day meal 
called “ rice-table ”, at which rice makes 
the basis for a mess from some dozen or 
more dishes. 

Private houses are almost all of one story, 
with large airy rooms and shady verandas. 
Here, as in India, carriages are a point of 
respectability; and the lordly race goes 
attended by obsequious menials, who, as all 
over Eastern colonies, answer to the English 
word “ boy The costume of Batavian 
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footmen may excite a smile, such fine 
liveries do they display above bare legs, with 
a needless European hat perched on the 
top of the narrow native turban. Some of 
the finest equipages and the best-furnished 
houses belong to Chinamen, who form a 
considerable though separate element of 
Batavian life, since, by patient industry and 
unscrupulous cunning, they have the art of 
growing quietly rich at the expense of the 
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habits have been accused of introducing 
plague as well as leprosy. These insinu- 
ating money-makers have been called the 
Jews of the Far East, but they are also 
useful artisans; and the trade of usury here 
seems rather to be in the hands of Arabs, 
who show great “keenness in fleecing their 
less orthodox co-religionists. The Japanese 
are here treated on the status of Europeans; 
but as yet are not numerous. 



A View in the Chinese Quarter, Batavia, Java: shops in the Pintoe Ketjil Street 


simple natives. Beginning as a porter or 
an apprentice to some fellow-celestial, this 
pushing stranger saves enough to set up as 
a pedlar; soon rises to a shop of his own; 
then his ambition is to get hold of one of the 
monopolies, such as pawnbroking, farmed 
out by the Government, in which he prospers 
too well for the good of the whole com- 
munity; but his hardness as a creditor is 
not so harmful as the way in which he 
infects the people with his national vice of 
opium-smoking, and now his insanitary 


A railway carries one up in an hour or 
two to the refreshing climate, of Bogor, 
christened Buitenzorg (the Dutch equivalent 
for Sans Souci)y which, though not a 
thousand feet above the sea, is Java’s Simla, 
the usual residence of the Governor-General. 
The main lion of Buitenzorg is its Botanical 
Garden, the finest in the world. Here the 
Dutch turn for gardening has full play, the 
glories of tropical vegetation being brought 
as it were to a focus among those of other 
continents, for which cooZ-houses supply 
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^Iter as hot-hoiiKes are in northern 
ijbuntries. In our time has been added a 
l^luable Zoological Museum and Laboratory 
for the use of naturalist pilgrims to whom 
this is a Mecca. Through the centre of 
the garden, 90 acres in extent, runs a magnifi- 
cent avenue of arched foliage a hundred feet 
above the ground, each tree wreathed with 
a different creeper. A point of special 
interest to Englishmen is a monument to 
the wife of Sir Stamford Raffles, recording 
our short ownership of the island. Among 
the Javanese flora is the Rafflesia, named 
after Sir Stamford, already mentioned as 
the largest of flowers, unless Mr. Carl Bock 
be right as to having come upon a still 
bigger bloom in Sumatra; the huge pitcher- 
plants, so common in this region, are found 
holding a gallon or two of water in their 
graceful cups; while a low palm, springing 
from the ground like a gigantic primrose, 
has, Mr. Worsfold was told by the curator, 

“ the largest fruit and the largest leaves of 
any known tree, the former being two, and 
the latter ten feet in diameter In the 
adjacent Horticultural Garden are raised 
plants for practical purposes, which the 
Government now distributes gratuitously to 
encourage the enterprise it long stifled by 
its monopolizing policy. On a mountain 
some thousands of feet higher up, plants 
familiar in Europe are experimentally culti- 
vated as exotics, making a pigmy show 
among the exuberant vegetation of the 
tropics; but other introductions, such as 
the grand South American water-lily, chris- 
tened Victoria Regia ^ appear quite at home 
in this congenial climate. 

The scenery around Buitenzorg is very 

^ “ It was raining in Buitenzorg, but there was 
a clear patch in the sky on the western horizon, 
and, when the setting sun looked through this peep- 
hole for a parting look at the scene before retiring 
for the night, a flood of amber light poured over 
the landscape. Gunong Salak lost its green hue, 
and blazed like an enormous nugget of burnished 
gold. The billowy carpet of green foliage that 
stretches from the spectator’s feet to the base of 
the mountain also lost its green, and, wet with rain, 
it sparkled with a myriad stars of golden light. The 
more distant parts of the scene seemed draped with 
a fine golden gauze, while three invisible mountfun 
peaks in the west, intercepting the sun’s rays, threw 
three long wedges of blue-grey shadow across the 
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grand, the most renowned view being that 
upon Salak, a bold forest-clad peak standing 
up 7000 feet almost clear from its base, and 
often seen marvellously coloured by the 
atmospheric effects of a sky that seldom 
lets this greenery go a day without watering.^ 
More imposing, if less charming, are the 
features of the volcanic scenery that forms 
the skeleton of Java’s verdure. There are 
over a hundred vents stretched along the 
island, at least a dozen of them still more 
or less active; and travellers often come in 
view of those truncated cones, blackened 
by lava seams, buttressed by ribs of rock, 
here brown and naked, there skinned over 
with the richest green, rising from plains 
of black, bai-jren sand to the canopy of 
cloud that overhangs their crumbling craters. 
Sulphur-beds, patches of smouldering solfa- 
tara, hot springs, jets of gas, vents of sub- 
terranean vapour, are common; and among 
other volcanic phenomena, it appears, should 
be reckoned the supposed deadly power of 
that Upas-tree, which for a century fur- 
nished a telling trope to the poets and 
orators of Europe. It was believed to 
kill man, mouse, or bird that came near 
its poisonous exhalations, but this is now 
understood to be a myth, not to say a 
fiction. There is, indeed, a tree whose 
leaves and bark possess a strongly irritant 
property that seems to have been thus 
magnified; and the gases exuding from 
the volcanic soil on which it often stands 
may well have such an effect as is familiar 
in the case of the Grotto del Cane near 
Naples, where, on the approach of a 
stranger, prudent dogs used to take to 
flight for fear of being pressed into service 

sky. I had scarcely time to notice the gorgeous 
effects of the amber light, when Nature proceeded 
to turn on the other colours of her lime-light appa- 
ratus. The golden amber changed rapidly to a 
delicate rose-pink, which was quickly followed by 
a rich orange, and that again by a deep crimson, 
each successive change developing the points of the 
landscape in a truly marvellous manner; and foially 
the crimson deepened into black, and the scene 
disappeared with it, leaving the spectators listening 
to the patter of the rain on roof and trees, and to 
the common reflection that if we had (teen those 
brilliant colours on canvas, we should have pro- 
nounced them unnatural and impossible,” — ReV. 
G. M. Reith, A Padre in Partibm, 
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Buitenzorg’, Java; the main street 

At Buitenzorg', Java’s Simla and the usual residence of the Gorernor*General, is the finest Botanic Garden in the world. 


of the experiment made on their vile car- 
casses. 

The chief productions of the island have 
been already indicated. It is a garden of 
the richest tropical vegetation, wild and 
cultivated. Here grow in perfection the 
durian and the mangosteen, king and queen 
of Malayan fruits. The rambutan is another 
favourite fruit, a bristly strawberry-coloured 
ball containing a refreshing acid pulp; this 
tree lines many of the streets in Batavia. 
The mango is also common, perhaps intro- 
' duced from India. Luscious pine-apples 
are grown like potatoes to be sold for a 
trifle at Railway stations. Bananas of several 
kinds are far more delicious than the bruised 
and half-dried specimens that find their 


way to our markets. The bread-fruit thrives, 
though not so much esteemed as in poorer 
islands, where it serves as food; and here 
its kinsman, the jack-fruit, grows often to 
weigh several stone, a single one making 
a man^s load. 

As to fauna, this too is on the whole like 
that of the other Asiatic Malayan countries, 
with certain striking exceptions in the ab- 
sence of the elephant, the orang-outang, and 
some of the brilliantly-plumaged birds found 
in the adjacent islands; while, on the other 
hand, Java has animals of its own, and 
specially abounds in gorgeous peacocks, 
pigeons, and jungle-fowl. It is richer in 
peculiar species than Sumatra or Borneo, 
a fact pointing to its earlier separation ffom 
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the continent to which these islands once 
belonged; and here were first found fossil 
remains of the pithecanthropus^ taken to be 
a “ missing link ” between ape and man. 

The chief wonders of Java are the extra- 
ordinary number of temples, which in some 
parts dot the country with their ruins, 
chiefly in the centre of the island, making 
monuments to the civilization of their Hindu 
builders. These remains are rare in the 
mountainous west end, never fully mas- 
tered by the Indian conquerors, while the 
dependant island Bali (p. 251), to the east 
of Java, is still in the main of Hindu faith. 

The most remarkable temple is that of 
Boro-bodor, on which so much has been 
written, notably the official account by Dr. 
Conrad Leemans, with its sumptuous illus- 
trations. Standing inland, towards the 
middle of the south coast-line, among the 
less well-preserved shells of other shrines, 
Buddhist and Brahman, this wonder of the 
world, at least twelve centuries old, had 
been overgrown and forgotten, till dis- 
covered by an English officer in 1814. 
It rises on a height, from a base of over 
500 feet square, a diminishing pile of solid 
and elaborate workmanship, some 120 feet 
high, culminating in a dome set about with 
rows of cupolas. On the sculptured walls 
of its terraces, measuring nearly three miles, 
Ernst Haeckel enumerates over 1500 bas- 
relief tablets, most of them in fair preserva- 
tion, and some 440 images of Buddha, a 
wondrous gallery to be compared with that 
of Angkor. Another visitor, Mr. Reith, 
helps us to some impressions of this stu- 
pendous structure. 

“ From a distance the temple looks like a 
great pyramid, cut into terraces, pierced with 
niches, and bristling with spikes; and as I 
looked at these terraces mounting hke richly- 
sculptured steps to the crownless dagoba at 
the top, it came upon me all at once that this 
was the shape, in the mind of the writer of the 
Apocalypse, of the New Jerusalem, whose 
height, length, and breadth were equal. ... I 
felt as if I were walking through a city of the 
dead. Vivid and lifelike the figures are; they 
are dramatized in every form of human activity 
— eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, dressing, 
walking, talking, hunting, driving, riding, play- 
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ing, dancing, fighting, sailing, ploughing, reap- 
ing. , . . Animal life is depicted with astonish- 
ing variety. Elephants, lions, oxen, monkeys, 
dogs or jackals, cats, goats, fish, serpents, 
turtles, peacocks, geese, doves, and other birds 
crowd the tablets. In one series that caught 
my attention there seemed to be an allegorical 
history of the subjugation of the ox by man- 
kind. It began with .the monkey, which is 
perhaps an undesigned confirmation of Dar- 
winism. In the first picture the monkey has 
its arms lovingly wound round the ox’s neck, 
as if asking a favour; in the second the monkey 
is astride the ox’s back, and a third figure 
appears on the scene — a man. . . . Sea scenes 
are very common, the ships being pot-bellied 
junks with a single great sail, and their fre- 
quency is doubtless a reminiscence of dangers 
and inconveniences experienced by the artists 
in their voyage from Hindustan to Java. ... I 
went round the terraces like a man with a book 
before him in an unknown tongue, but to those 
who are acquainted with the Buddhist legend 
there is in these pictured stones a complete 
history of early Buddhism, and a perfect de- 
lineation of the life and manners of the time 
when this building was reared. Each terrace 
is narrower and more ruinous than the one 
below it ”, 

till, from among broken images of Buddha 
at the top, one looks round upon 

“ a smooth carpet of bright emerald . . . nailed 
to the earth by the weight of three great cones ”. 

Our lively writer notices how “ the 
Cockneys of all nations have cut their 
names on the soft stone ”; and from in- 
spiring meditation he is driven into bathos 
in quoting foolish and flippant remarks left 
by travellers in the visitors’ book at the 
rest-house. Our generation, indeed, is out 
of tone with such wonders of ^jious labour. 

Another attraction to Java might well be 
the primaeval forests of its mountains, as in 
the Preanger highlands of the south side, 
where comfortable hotels have been set up 
at health resorts like Garjoot, Tji-bodas, 
and Bandjong, the chief town of the district. 
Haeckel and his brother naturalists expatiate 
enthusiastically on the exuberance of these 
multifarious woodlands, tangled with gaily- 
flowering parasites, winding cables of lianas, 
and huge cryptogams, one kind of which 
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One of the Wonders of the World: the grreat ruined temple of Boro-Bodor, Java 
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fees its crown of leaves, each long as a 
^an, so high up the burdened trunks as 
io be aptly named the “ bird’s-nest fern * **. 
iJot springs and other volcanic emanations 
are among the fearsome charms of a region 
from which, unless their experience be to 


come in for an eruption or earthquake, 
languid dwellers on the plains bear away 
grateful memories of refreshment. This 
“ Garden of Java ” is reached by rail from 
Batavia, and deserves to be as familiar to 
globe-trotters as Japan or New Zealand,^ 


SUMATRA 


Separated from the Malay Peninsula by 
the Straits of Malacca, and by the Strait of 
Sunda with its “ Ihousand Islands ” from 
Java, Sumatra is a much larger island than 
the latter, but makes a less important pos- 
session of Holland, being far more thinly 
populated and not so thoroughly mastered 
nor developed. It is over looo miles long, 
four times its greatest breadth, surrounded 
by outlying islands, many of considerable 
size, that all together form an area larger 
than the British Isles. Along its west coast 
runs a range of mountains, the highest point, 
near the north end, believed to be above 
12,000 feet. One peak on the Equator, 
nearly 10,000 feet high, has been christened 
Mount Ophir, like that smaller mountain 
behind Malacca. Many of these summits 
are volcanoes, active or extinct, and their 
craters often form large lakes, while others 

* ‘ The thin pure air is as well-water; in the 
evenings one has to kindle a fire in order to keep 
warm; and walks of several hours cause neither 
heat nor fatigue in this bracing climate, which 
makes even natives quicken their naturally slow 
movements, and which tinges their brown com- 
plexions with a flush of healthy red. In the fields, 

corn is seen instead of rice, and, in places, golden 
wheat waves. The gardens are fragrant with mignon- 
ette, heliotropes, and carnations; moss roses flourish, 
velvety pansies, geraniums, fuchsias, phlox, in all 
its countless varieties of brilliant colours, and the 
tender forget-me-nots of northern brook-sides. 
Strawberries, alohg with clusters of the blue and 
white grape show between the dense foliage of the 
vines. At certain seasons of the year, the hills are 
purple with the blossoms of the rasamala tree — a 
magnificent growth which throws out its first branches 
at a height of a hundred feet, and the summit of 
which reaches an altitude of a hundred and eighty. 
The most splendid orchids are found in the woods 
side by side with mushrooms of extraordinary 
dimensions, some of three feet in diameter, and of 
strange and brilliant colours. On all sides, too, 
there is sparkle of living water as limpid as the 
air itself, leaping down the rocky hill-sides in in- 


still bubble with geysers and hot springs, 
or now and then discharge a hail of sand 
and sulphur to blast the crops around them. 
On the east side the country falls to the sea 
in a broad plain cut by deep navigable rivers 
that are gradually silting up the coast, so 
that some day Sumatra may again make part 
of the Asiatic mainland. This stretch is the 
wilder part of the country, while the narrow 
strip on the west side of the mountains has 
been better brought under Dutch influence. 

At Bencoolen, on the west coast, Britain 
retained a settlement till 1824, when it was 
exchanged for Malacca. We continued to 
claim rights at the north end, also given up 
by us in exchange for concessions on the 
Gold Coast, a bargain that proved a very 
bad one for the Dutch, since it brought 
them into collision with the Achinese, a 
warlike Mohammedan race who had long 

numerable cataracts and shining in broad tranquil 
lakes that mirror the encircling hill-tops and the 
clouds sailing overhead. As one reaches higher 
levels, from about four thousand feet above sea- 
level to six thousand and upwards, the changes in 
the landscape become more and more marked. The 
Flame of the Forest, the kambodja, the champaka, 
and all the countless host of large-flowered trees, 
characteristic of the tropics, disappear. The type of 
the foliage changes: it is less fantastic in shape, less 
luxuriant, and differently tinted froCn the leafage of 
the lowland forests. To the sombre green of the 
plains, which under the glaring sunlight assumes 
tones of an almost blackish blue, succeeds a vivid 
emerald, touched with tender yellow. Then come 
dense forests of ‘ tjemara a coniferous tree, the 
dim greyish foliage of which resembles a drift of 
autumnal mist; and, by and by, trees of the oak 
and chestnut kind appear, and the maple that balances 
its fan-like leaves on bright red stalks. Violets open 
their purple chalices in mossy hollows. On the 
cloudy mountain heights of Tosari, one may gather 
flowers such as grow on the Alps. The scenery here 
is grand beyond description, a landscape l!)f vast hill 
ranges, cataracts, and precipices, and heaving seas of 
cloud.” — Augusta de Wit’s jfava. 
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Tobatco Plantation, Deli, Sumatra 

Deli is one of the districts in Northern Sumatra which have of late years b^comj fa nous for tli;; production of tobacco. 
It was from the Deli district that the planters came who started this promising industry in British North Borneo. 


held such dominion here that in the early 
days of discovery it could be spoken of as 
an empire; and it was h} help of its fleet of 
warriors that Holland ousted Portugal from 
supremacy in the archipelago. After Britain 
withdrew her vague protectorate of Achin, 
through the lifetime of a generation the 
Dutch Govey^ment of the Indies had a costly 
and deadly war on its hands, the native 
patriots being so well defended by their 
malarious swamps that more than half the 
soldiers sent against them died of disease 
before seeing the enemy. This made a 
drain on the colonial resources; and al- 
though after a long series of indecisive and 
sluggish campaigns the Achin war is now 
proclaimed to be at an end, it remains to be 
seen hSw far the victors will be successful 
in taming such obstinate adversaries, whose 
VOh. vn. 


difficult country is as yet almost unknow’n, 
like other mountainous parts of Sumatra. 

While Java has been for the most part 
cleared for cultivation, most of this country 
is still covered with virgin forests and often- 
flooded swamps, or by grass so tall and thick 
that a tunnel-like path must be hewn 
through it. Such ways as open up the 
woods are mere tangled paths, here choked 
with thorns and tendrils, there blocked by 
fallen trunks twice a man’s height, again 
broken by the mud-baths of elephants, in 
which the traveller may sink up to his arm- 
pits; sometimes at night lit as by moon- 
beams by extraordinary displays of phos- 
phorescence, the stems shining greenish- 
white, the ground gleaming with threads and 
lumps of illuminated fungus, among which 
caterpillars and insects also leave trails of 
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%ht. The best roads are the rivers, along 
which lie the homes of the more tamed 
Moslem people, while the naked pagans 
naturally take refuge in inaccessible uplands. 
The former live in villages, where the Balai 
or public hall, and even the common houses, 
are often elaborately carved and coloured 
or inlaid with mother-of-pearl. In such 
homes the traveller may be surprised to 
find so far-fetched conveniences as oil- 
lamps and Swedish or Japanese matches, 
where joints of green bamboo are used as 
cooking-pots, and tigers are scared away by 
torches of bark filled with dammar pitch. 
The family wealth appears loaded upon the 
unmarried girls in the shape of gold and 
silver ornaments, sometimes tearfully re- 
signed for a husband; while the men’s 
vanity shows itself in rich buckles and the 
hilts of their weapons. Blue is a common 
colour for their sarongs and head-gear, 
white being a sign of rank; ana both sexes 
attire themselves in their gayest for the long- 
drawn festivals in which they delight, when, 
called together by the beating of a huge 
drum, the youths and maidens dance and 
sing, and the lads strip for a game of foot- 
ball, at which they display astonishing 
dexterity, though the ball is made of twisted 
rattans, and the rules are neither “ rugger ” 
nor “ socker ”. Round the villages, watch- 
huts wreathed in creepers, like gigantic 
bunches of flowers, stand up over acres of 
rice, sometimes so well flooded that the 
harvest must be reaped from a boat, and the 
fields can lie fallow as fish-ponds. Dr. 
Forbes, to whose Naturalist's Wanderings in 
Sumatra we owe these glimpses of its life, 
gives us a pleasant picture from his voyage 
on one of the rivers, curtained with the most 
gorgeous display of tropical fruits and 
foliage. 

“ Every now and then a creaking sound 
came up the water, catching the ear like the 
subdued screech of a buffalo-cart, produced 
by the monotonous turning of a large bamboo 
water-wheel, fixed where the banks of the 
river were high, to lift water into the adjacent 
rice-fields by bamboo buckets fixed at intervals 
in a lateral direction to their paddles. Water- 
birds of many species, and kingfishers in cobalt 
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plumage, were constantly darting about, roused 
from their hunting-grounds by our passing, 
many of which w'ere honoured with a place in 
my collection. In addition to the ever-chang- 
ing forms of the vegetation and the varied bird 
and insect life that flitted from side to side, 
there was no lack of human interest in the 
scenes. Now it was a skiff with flashing oars, 
with a scattering load of women and girls with 
their baskets on their way to the fields; now 
a village crowd in their many-coloured sarongs, 
clustered on the rocks or under the shade of 
some broad fig to see our flotilla pass by; here 
it w'as a patient plyer of the gentle art by a 
rippling bend; there a crowd of women in* a 
shingly corner in their broad sun-hats and blue 
gowns washing the sand for gold.” 

The inhabitants, who perhaps number 
five millions,’ are of more or less hybrid 
Malay stock in very various stages of 
civilization. Some show, though in a less 
degree than the Javanese; the traces of a 
former Hindu culture, replaced by Moham- 
medanism, while others have remained mere 
savages. There is one tribe, the Battaks, 
who present the curious feature of a cere- 
monial cannibalism surviving along with 
a written language and considerable skill in 
arts and agriculture. The most advanced 
section appears to be that occupying the 
mountainous district of Menangkabo, by 
some claimed as the original home of the 
Malay race, where in later times became de- 
veloped a native religion of somewhat austere 
morality, the spread of which was checked 
by Dutch conquest. On the west coast 
below this region, behind a long chain of 
islands, stands the chief settlement (50,000) 
Padang, seat of the Dutch governor, whence 
a railway runs up into grand mountain 
scenery behind, reaching Fort^ de Kock, a 
health resort as well as a stronghold, and 
throwing out a branch along the beautiful 
Sin-kara Lake to extensive coal-mines. On 
the east side rails run into a tobacco-pro- 
ducing district from a harbour at the mouth 
of the Deli River, which^is a port of inter- 
course with Penang and Singapore; and 
Sabang at the north end makes a coaling 
station for steamers. At the south end the 
best harbour is Telok Betong on Dampong 
Bay. 
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Sumatra: a view in the kirg^est native town, Paleinbang- 

Palembang is reminiscent in one respect of the Dutchman's homo-land as it stands tn rather than on the River Musi which flow* 
through the centre of the town. The population is housed in rafts and boat.i as well as in dwellings built on piles. 


Other places of some importance are Kota 
Raja, the capital of Achin, at the north end; 
and Palembang, the largest native town, 
that mostly stands, or rather floats on rafts 
and boats, some way up one of the chief 
rivers of the east coast, which falls into 
the strait separating Sumatra from its de- 
pendent islaifd, Banka. Palembang, indeed, 
has some more solid buildings, among them 
a fortified palace of the sultan, a remarkable 
mosque, and a tomb ascribed to Alexander 
the Great, whom, as in the highlands of the 
Indus, the local aristocracy claim as their 
ancestor. There is a well-built European 
and Chinese quarter. A good deal of trade 
is carried on from this inland port, that 
has a n»me for making lacquer-ware and 
richly-embroidered sarongs. Beyond these 
towns and some more settled districts the 


Dutch exercise little authority over the 
petty native cfjmmunities. Some roads and 
bits of rail- and tramway have been made, 
but as yet the magnificent scenery of 
Sumatra remains to a great extent unex- 
plored. There are about 10,000 Europeans 
on the island, among at least twenty times 
as many Chinese. 

The Equator runs through the centre of 
the island, so that its north and south ends 
are differently affected by the monsoons, 
the atmosphere being kept in a state of 
disturbance which produces frequent squalls 
and severe thunderstorms. Generally speak- 
ing, the climate is moist and hot, and the 
vegetation of corresponding character, offer- 
ing the necessaries of life on easy terms to 
a lazy people. The chief product is black 
pepper, for which Sumatra is noted in the 
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commercial world; and it also supplies con- 
siderable quantities of gutta-percha, rubber, 
dammar used in varnish, and other gums 
and resins. The camphor tree is huge and 
frequent in the north, secreting lumps of 
this valuable juice, which elsewhere must 
be distilled from the wood. Rice, coffee, 
indigo, tobacco, and other heat-loving crops 
are grown. The wild forests are stores of 
great timber. In minerals the soil seems 
naturally rich, and probably covers stores 
of oil. The gold so profusely shown in 
native ornament is washed from the streams. 
Tin is worked on the adjacent islands of 
Banka, Billiton, and Singkep; and on the 
main island there are vast coal-fields that 
only require to be made accessible, and to 
attract more industrious labour than that 
of the Malays; in part they have had to 
be worked by convict-gangs. Here, as 
elsewhere in the archipelago, some of the 
most profitable labour is supplied by the 
ubiquitous Chinese. 

Whatever prospects it offers to the colonist, 
Sumatra will long be a grand field for the 
hunter and natural history collector. Its 
forces are as luxuriant as those of the Java 
hill-country, not less choked with a riot of 
gorgeous parasites. The sunless jungles 
and deep-cut ravines swarm with wild 
animals, evident to ear and nose as well as 
to the eye, says the naturalist Carl Bock, 
who in one part found everywhere the 
odour familiar in Zoological Gardens, while 
all day long, especially at sunrise and sun- 
set, the forest reverberated the singing, 
screaming, and flapping of birds and the 
incessant howling of monkeys. The orang- 
outang of Borneo is found here, but only 
in one district. More common is the 
siamang, peculiar to Sumatra and Malacca. 
This gibbon-ape, about 3 feet high, is 
covered with long glossy hair, its face set 
in a grey or white beard that gives it a very 
human Took. It has very long forearms, 
allowing it to swing from branch to branch 
with great activity; but on the ground it 
seems helplessly awkward, and when car- 
ried off from its leafy haunts, soon pines 
away in captivity. The long-nosed tapir is 
found here as in Borneo, not in Java; the 
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Malay species is larger than that of South 
America, but so rare or so shy as to cut 
little figure in the accounts of travellers. 
The elephant and the two-homed rhino- 
ceros are also natives. Snakes of all sizes 
and birds and insects of every hue help to 
make the dark shades lively. Among more 
harmless creatures, Ciirl Bock notices the 
kanchily the smallest known kind of deer, 
a pretty reddish-brown creature, only some 
10 inches high; and among insects the 
mormolyce, whose oval body is about as 
big as a penny, but flattened so thin that 
it seems able to creep in between the pages 
of a closed book. 

Dr. Forbes tells us how a single fig tree, 
among the grove-like stems of which a man 
might almost lose himself, made .feeding- 
ground for legions of squirrels, apes, and 
monkeys, for flocks of pigeons whose flit- 
ting to and fro kept the air in a whirl, and 
among countless smaller birds scores of the 
great hornbill, with its hammer-like beak 
and five-foot expanse of wing. The peacock, 
common in Java, is not found in Sumatra. 
As in other Malay regions, the most glorious 
inhabitant of its forests is the argus pheasant, 
so called from the countless brilliant mark- 
ings of its outspread tail. The male bird 
has the habit of clearing a “ circus 10 or 
12 feet in diameter, round which he stmts to 
display his magnificence before the eyes of his 
less-gorgeous mate, perched on a branch or 
root to enjoy this spectacle. It may here be 
noted that in 1915, not too soon, the Nether- 
lands Government undertook, throughout 
its Eastern possessions, to protect against 
destmction the beautifully plumaged birds, 
some of which seemed in danger of being 
exterminated to gratify European vanity. 

It would be well if all the animals of 
Sumatra had no worse fault than vanity. 
Within a few yards of him the same traveller 
one day saw a lad stmck to death by one 
blow of a tiger's paw; and though for the 
moment the bmte was driven off by the rest 
of the party, next day it came right into the 
village in search of its victim. Again scared 
away by a general clamour, thrcwgh the 
night it returned to scrape the body out of 
its grave, which, in full expectation of such 
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an attempt, had been made unusually deep; 
and a trap was set by which the tiger some 
days later came to his own doom, amid the 
wild triumph of the villagers. To the 
indignation of the naturalist, who wanted 
to keep the skin uninjured, every man, 
woman, and child pi essed forward to plunge 
a blade into it; but most contented them- 
selves with dipping their knives and krises 


in the blood, or passing them over the 
powerful body, as a charm to temper their 
steel, while soiie devoured pieces of the 
heart and brain, in vengeance for the 
relatives this creature had destroyed. The 
tiger is confined to Java and Sumatra; but, 
with this striking exception, the latter isla^id 
is less akin to the former in its animal life 
than it is to their neighbour Borneo. 


BORNEO 


After Australia, New Guinea, and Green- 
land, which are thought of rathei as con- 
tinents, Borneo is the largest island in the 
world, its length about 800 miles, with a 
maximum breadth of nearly 700, and an 
area of at least 270,000 square miles. In 
form it is a compact mass with compara- 
tively slight excrescences, and may be 
described in homely language as shaped 
roughly like a shoulder of mutton, the 
knuckle- end pointing to the north-east. 
The centre of the island consists of jl rocky 
boss of considerable elevation, from which 
mountain-chains run in various directions 
towards the coast, seldom approaching it, 
however, so closely as to be visible from the 
sea, where the land usually presents itself 
as a low wide plain of forests, swamps, and 
deltas. These plains are watered by nume- 
rous rivers, two of which — the Barito flowing 
to the south and the Kapuas to the west side 
— seem to be the largest rivers of the archi- 
pelago, though it is difficult to compute the 
length of their tortuous windings over 
hundreds of miles, still more their breadth, 
when in the rainy season they flood the 
forests on either side. Many of these 
streams are navigable far into the interior, 
and farther up by canoes in which skilful 
boldness can shoot their rapids. Here the 
mountain region has not yet been fully 
explored; but it is believed that Kinibalu, 
near the north end (about 13,700 feet), 
makes the highest point of Borneo as of 
ail th^ Malay region, in 1910 scaled by an 
English lady, Miss Gibbs, in the course of 
her botanical researches. 


Situated, like Sumatra, upon the Equator, 
Borneo is exposed to monsoons from 
different quarters, which cause the wettest 
season to vary in its incidence on the north 
and south. There can hardly be said to be 
any dry season. Reports differ as to the 
effect of the climate upon Europeans. Some 
have found it not so unhealthy as might be 
expected in the tropics; the glow is certainly 
tempered by abundant rain, as on the coast 
by refreshing sea-breezes. But this moist 
heat is very trying to some constitutions, 
while often-flooded swamps and masses of 
rotten vegetation have the usual malarious 
influence. Tropical diseases are rife, 
notably the fatal beri-beri, a form of para- 
lysis that has now and then made its appear- 
ance in European hospitals. This much 
may be said for Borneo, that its climate is 
not so bad as that of some other parts of the 
archipelago, and that it is not fairly judged 
by the reeking lowlands which are the region 
least unknown. Dr. Carl Lumholtz, already 
known for his explorations in Australia and 
Mexico, has penetrated the central moun- 
tains of this island, where he reports a good 
climate with little malaria and few mos- 
quitoes. 

The luxuriant vegetation of Borneo re- 
sembles that of the neighbouring islands, 
with an admixture of species from India and 
Australia. The animal life that fills its 
forests seems most akin to that of Sumatra, 
but with certain differences. Borneo is free 
from tigers, unless of the small and com- 
paratively harmless “ clouded ” kind, while 
it has peculiar breeds of ferocious crocodiles; 
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there is also a small kid awkward-looking 
bear. The elephant and rhinoceros seem to 
be confined to the north end. This island 
has a monster almost its own, though famed 
in one part of Sumatra also, that great man- 
like ape, the orang-outang, or mias as it is 
called by the natives, which builds a nest 
amongst the branches of the trees. It 
appears, as a rule, not much to exceed the 
height of 4 feet, though stories are told of its 
attaining a far greater size. The height, 
however, gives a most inadequate idea of 
the creature’s bulk. The body is as large 
as a man’s, the legs being extremely short. 
The face sometimes measures over 13 
inches across. The chief characteristic of 
the animal is its enormous forearms, over 
7^ feet in spread. The strength and 
tenacity of life of the orang-outang are 
almost incredible. It does not fear to 
engage in a single-handed duel with a large 
crocodile, and natives who have witnessed 
these encounters tell us that, despite the 
scaly armour and ferocious jaws of its 
antagonist, the formidable ape almost always 
gets the best of the fight. Other monkeys 
abound in the dense forests, through which, 
Mr. Carl Bock declares, such active gym- 
nasts might swing themselves from one end 
of Borneo to the other without touching the 
ground. These forests, though often glori- 
ously tinted, give a depressing sameness to 
the scenery, but they hide many grand and 
striking features, such as the “ Field of 
Stones ” visited by that naturalist in his 
wanderings among the Dyaks.^ 

The history of the island is as obscure 

^ “ Covering an area of several square miles, and 
cropping up as it were in the centre of a vast forest, 
this Field of Stones is well calculated to arouse the 
Bjperstitious dread of a savage people. Its appear- 
ance may be likened to that of a flower-garden over 
which a heavy hailstorm has swept — only that the 
hailstones were stones and rocks, ranging from small 
pebbles to huge boulders and angular masses many 
hundred tons in weight, while the plants were mighty 
giants of the forest towering 150 feet above the sur- 
face of the ground. Imagine such a scene, over 
which the repairing hand of time has thrown its veil 
in the growth of fresh vegetation which has shrouded 
the ruins beneath a mantle of green, and you can 
fonn an idea of the general effect of the Jallan Batoe. 
There scattered in wonderful confusion like the 
remains of a ruined castle; here standing erect and 
orderly, as if carved by chisel and levelled by plumb- 


as much of its scenery. Here, as elsewhere 
in the archipelago, are found traces of 
Hindu religious structures. Before Borneo 
became known to Portuguese navigators it 
had been invaded by Malay conquest and 
immigration from the other islands; but 
of less than two millions of people believed 
to be scattered over its whole expanse, not 
a quarter seem to be Malays proper. The 
majority of the natives belong to the kin- 
dred or Indonesian Dyak race, divided as 
Land and Sea Dyaks; but these again 
are largely amalgamated with their neigh- 
bours by intermarriage and here and there 
by some tincture of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, though in general they are pagans. 
In the north, it is said, they have a strong 
strain of Chinese blood. There are small 
bodies of other natives, some perhaps repre- 
senting an aboriginal stock, who have been 
much driven into the background and 
appear in danger of dying out. The Land 
Dyaks themselves have been pressed back 
from the coast by their fiercer namesakes, 
with whom their original connection is 
dubious. 

The pure Dyaks are in some respects a 
remarkable people, who have earned a bad 
name for themselves by their custom of 
head-hunting, one likely to impress strangers 
with whom they came into contact. As in 
the case of the scalp, so prized among 
American Red Indians, a Dyak youth was 
held unworthy of the rights of manhood 
till he brought home an enemy’s head; and 
such grisly trophies made admired decora- 
tions for the Dyak homes, raised on posts 

line and square; some in ponderous masses as 
‘ large as a house ’, 50 or 60 feet in height, and of 
still greater width and thickness; others heaped like 
so many petrified coco-nuts, or like a pile of forty- 
pounder cannon-balls; here bare and gaunt like the 
pillars of Stonehenge; there moss-covered and decked 
with ferns or gorgeous flowers* in all directions for 
miles and miles the stones lie scattered. Some of 
them have assumed fantastic shapes, in which the 
imagination can easily picture a travesty of the 
human form, or of other familiar objects; others 
again are marked with quaint devices, where wind 
and rain have put the finishing touches to natural 
cracks and crevices, and made them assume the 
appearance of deliberately carved inscriptions, like 
those seen on ancient weather-beaten tomfetones.” 
Carl Bock’s Head Hunters of Borneo, 
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Dyak Head-hunter of Borneo 

or perched un inaccessible rocks, as was 
natural when the taking of heads had a 
passive as well as an active mood. But, 
apart from this characteristic custom, the 
Dyaks resemble also the best Red Indian 
tribes in virtues that mark them out from 
other heathen. Their truthfulness is speci- 
ally noticed by many who have come into 
contact with them. “ I cannot tell you what 
I do not know, for fear I should lie ”, is 
a frequent Dyak response to questions. 
They are found manly, hospitable, and 
cheerfulf with pleasing manners — unless to 
their enemies — in colour rather lighter than 
the Malays, and in habits not so lazy or 
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dirty. Like the Red Indians, they differ 
considerably in civilization. Their dress 
varies from a simple loin-cloth or strip of 
bark to garments of savage splendour; for 
war they array themselves fearfully in 
leopard and monkey skins, with a helmet 
of plaited rattan ornamented by feathers. 

A Dyak village is described by Ida 
Pfeiffer as consisting of two great huts, 
more than 150 feet long, standing opposite 
each other on piles. H^re lived the married 
folk, while the young men of the com- 
munity were quartered, after Melanesian 
custom, in a separate barrack a little way 
off, ornamented with a grisly garland of 
skulls hung up as an incentive to the 
valour that would give them full citizen- 
ship in their community. 

“ The mode of entrance was by notched 
trunks of trees, placed against them like ladders, 
and always drawn up at night. Each hut had 
a spacious covered hall or vestibule, with doors 
all round leading to the chambers of the dif- 
ferent families, most of which have one and 
sometimes two little rooms to themselves. 
These contain places for sleeping and cooking, 
and serve to stow away the little household 
utensils, but the large hall is the actual dwelling- 
place, Here they carry on their various occu- 
pations, here the children tumble about, and 
here the aged people rest. There is, indeed, 
quite the appearance of what we call domestic 
life among these Dyaks. The women work at 
plaiting mats and baskets, and the men at very 
pretty little boxes for tobacco or siri (betel- 
quid) as well as handsome handles for parangs.” 

Their native weapons are spears, the 
broad knives called parangs, wooden buck- 
lers, and the blow-pipe and poisoned dart. 
They are given to tattooing, and to loading 
themselves with necklaces, anklets, armlets, 
and enormous pendants that distort the 
lobe of the ear in a manner repulsive to 
our ideas. They often live in considerable 
villages, cultivating fields, and carrying on 
trade with their more civilized neighbours. 
Now that their head-hunting propensity has 
to a large extent been checked by European 
influences, the piracy for which the Sea 
Dyaks were once notorious being also put 
down, this race appears as a promising 
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Dutch Borneo : natives stamping rice 


element of native life, though in religion 
they have seldom risen above the dread of 
evil spirits, which is the practical part of 
faith with most barbarians. 

Much the greater part of the island, all 
but the northern and north-western coast 
strip, belongs to the Dutch, whose influence 
indeed is little more than nominal among 
the jealously-independent tribes of the 
interior, as on the numerous outlying 
islands, the largest of which, Pulu Laut, 
has coal-fields worked by its natives. The 
largest town of the Dutch colony, chief one 
in Borneo, is Banjarmasin, near the south 
end, on a tributary of the Barito, where a 
gathering of rafts, boats, and buildings on 
piles houses nearly 50,000 people, of whom 
a very inconsiderable minority are Euro- 
peans. The chief Dutch port of West 
Borneo is Pontianak, near the mouth of 
the Kapuas River, one of half a dozen 


stations which Holland has along the coast. 
The population of all Dutch Borneo is 
taken to be some million and a half, while 
with three - quarters of a million or so, 
the smaller British section seems better 
inhabited. 

Near the north end, on a branch of the 
Limbang, stands, or rather swims, Brunei, 
built in deep water on piles, with ships for 
storehouses, and boats for iftoving shops, 
so as to make another “ Oriental Venice 
but this is mainly a Venice of hovels and 
canoes. When first visited by Europeans 
in the sixteenth century it is said to have 
had a population of 100,000, which has now 
dwindled to less than t sixth p^t of that 
number. Here is the seat of a Malay sultan, 
who under British protection still keeps up 
a sort of independence between territories 
where, in different ways, British influence 
has become predominant over him as over 
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the tuans and datos that were once his 
troublesome vassals. 

The north end of the island, along with 
Labiian in the Bay of Brunei, and lesser 
islands, forming in all a territory about as 
large as Ireland, populated by only some 
200,000 inhabitants, came into possession of 
the British North Borneo Company, its 
head station being at Sandakan, on the 
eastern coast, but Jesselton, on the other 
side, claims to rival this in importance, now 
that it has a line of rail running up into the 
interior. There are other good harbours, 
and much rich country waiting to be opened 
out by capital and enterprise. A well- 
known product is tobacco, Borneo cigars 
having taken a good place in the market; 
now ruljber comes forward and other 
hopeful experiments are being made. On 
Labuan, as on an opposite point of the 
mainland, coal-minCvS were worked; but 
those on the island seem a failure. Th^ 
small colony of Labuan, as already men- 
tioned, has now been taken under the wing 
of the Straits Settlements, whose currency 
is in use all through the British section. 
The rest of North Borneo, Sabah by its 
native name, is under the administration of 
the Company, whose officials keep order 
with a few hundred police, a mixed force 
of Indians and natives. Some day, one 
Crown Colony may be formed by the union 
of these territories with an adjacent domain. 

Under the name of Sarawak an area of 
some 50,000 square miles on the north- 
western coast, watered by several navigable 
rivers, has been developed into a State whose 
history makes one of the romances of the 
nineteenth century. Its founder, James 
Brooke, an English officer of Anglo-Indian 
parentage, after serving in Burma was 
drawn to this part of the world by a love of 
adventure, joined with a practical eye to 
trade. He found Borneo in 1839 distracted 
by civil war, and lent the Brunei sultan a 
strong hand towards restoring order, for 
which service he was rewarded with the 
title of rajah and the government of a large 
provinc*. At first a sort of viceroy of this 
helpless potentate, Brooke afterwards wrung 
from him a grant of independent sovereignty. 
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Personal ambition seems not to have been 
his aim; he long tried in vain to have his 
acquisitions adopced by our Government. 
And it was a hatred of ill management and 
wasteful war that almost forced him into 
a career of benevolent despotism, upon 
which he entered in the spirit of his own 
words: “ If it please God to permit me to 
give a stamp to this country, which shall last 
after I am no more, I shall have lived a life 
which emperors might envy. If by dedi- 
cating myself to the i^ask, I am able to in^ 
troduce better customs and settled laws, 
and to raise the feeling of the people so that 
their rights can never in future be wantonly 
infringed, I shall indeed be content.^* 

From 1843 to 1855 Brooke was engaged, 
usually with the assistance of one or more 
British ships of war, in a succession of 
encounters with the Malay and Dyak pirates 
that for centuries past had devastated the 
coasts of Borneo and the adjacent islands, 
paralysing commerce and crippling industry. 
The number of these marauders he estimated 
at 50,000, but luckily there was no concerted 
action in their i^pasmodic atrocities. His 
attacks, though always successful, had for 
many years to be periodically renewed. 
Gradually, however, his steadfast energy 
convinced the pirates of the hopelessness 
of resistance; then his clemency in the hour 
of triumph conciliated their good-will. 
Work of a more pacific character was not 
neglected. Courts administering a rough 
but substantial justice were created, com- 
merce and industry grew with the establish- 
ment of order and tranquillity, material 
prosperity followed in their train, and the 
person of the rajah became gradually in- 
vested in the eyes of the natives with an 
almost superstitious veneration. This was 
well shown when in 1857 a portion of his 
Chinese subjects, banded in secret societies, 
and enraged by the suppression of certain 
illegal practices, broke into unforeseen 
rebellion, obliging Brooke to fly from his 
residence, which was plundered and burnt. 
But in such a trial the Malays and Dyaks 
proved themselves only more devoted to^ 
the person of the rajah. He found himself 
quickly able to rally forces by which the 
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Sarawak : Chinese fishing-boats in the harbour of Kuching 


rebellion was crushed and his authority 
established on a firmer footing than before, 
its value shown by a steady increase in the 
population, swollen by neighbours who 
could appreciate a rule of peace and order. 

While he went on extending the bounds 
within which the treacherous sultan’s feeble 
dominion was replaced by peace and order, 
the necessarily autocratic nature of Brooke’s 
rule furnished an easy target for his enemies 
at home, and for several years he was the 
object of repeated attacks by a section of 
the House of Commons, These attacks, 
which made much stir at the time, resulted, 
in 1853, in the appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. Almost the whole of the 
evidence redounded to the rajah’s honour, 
so the commissioners decided in his favour 
on all the more essential points; but for a 
time the support of British ships of war 
was withdrawn from him, and his diffi- 
culties with the natives were increased by 
the belief that our Government frowned on 


his doings. Sympathizers at home, however, 
helped him with funds, when all his private 
fortune was spent. He had already been 
knighted; but no honours or compliments 
ever quite plastered the hurt caused him 
by the hostility of a certain school of 
English politicians, who mistook for vulgar 
tyranny his single-minded devotion to the 
best interests of his people. A few years 
later, his health being now completely 
broken, he quitted Borneo for ever. He 
returned to England and died in 1868, 
having bequeathed the Government of 
Sarawak to a nephew, who ruled peacefully 
till 1917, succeeded by his son. 

The clamour against “ Rajah Brooke ” 
long having died away, he is now recog- 
nized as one of the most unselfish builders 
of Greater Britain, by whose life-work a 
valuable territory has been added to the 
Empire; and humanity must honour him 
as ffie man who did more than any other 
to put down Dyak piracy. The Govern- 
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ment of Sarawak remains, as it was under 
the first rajah, a benevolent despotism, 
directed for the good of the natives, and 
not encouraging European intrusion. There 
are no restrictions on the rajah’s power, but 
he is accustomed to consult on matters of 
importance with his council, which con- 
sists of two Englishmen and three or four 
native chiefs. The capital Kuching (25,000), 
else known as Sarawak, near the west end 
of the State, is now the best town in Borneo, 
seat of an Anglican bishop, showing churches 
and schools, besides factories, warehouses, 
and public buildings like the rajah’s resi- 
dence, the Government offices, and a notable 
museum of ’ Natural Hictory. Much en- 
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larged from the territory first granted to 
Brooke, the whole countiy^ most of it 
covered by foresti and jungle through 
which rivers wander into a network of 
deltas, now extends along 500 miles of 
coast-line, with a population of half a 
million or so. It Is divided into five dis- 
tricts, with an Englishman at the head of 
each. Natives, however, are employed as 
far as possible in all the subordinate offices, 
and the two races are said to work together 
in harmony, whilst the general comfort and 
contentment of the people bear gratifying 
testimoiiy to the benefits of this rule, now 
exercised under British protection. 

Sarawak and much of the lowland parts 
of Borneo are naturally rich. Sago figures 
well among the exports, which include most 
of the productions of neighbouring islands. 
Edible hirds’-nests are largely exported to 
China, as also the trepang, or heche’cle-mery 
a dried sea-slug that makes another Chinese 
delicacy. The Chinese part of the popula- 
tion have shown their patience in washing 
gold from the streams; and a better yield 
is now won by scientific processes. Dia- 
monds are found, (>ne kind claimed as being 
of peculiar hardness and brilliancy, but it is 
said that some of those sold as native are 
imported from the Cape by cunning Chinese 
merchants. Pearls and pearl-shell are an- 
other contribution to the natural wealth of 
the island, which contains antimony, plati- 
num, and mercury. Petroleum is known to 
exist in many parts. Besides its almost 
virgin forests, perhaps the main wealth of 
Borneo is in its great coal-mines, chiefly 
lignite, which under better conditions of 
transit should be worked at more profit. 
Mr. Carl Bock tells us how the formation 
of coal may be seen plainly going on, where 
“ masses of decayed leaves, broken branches, 
grasses and undergrowth, several feet in 
thickness, had collected together, and were 
being compacted by the heavy rains and 
gradually covered by alluvial deposits ”. 
Thus Nature may be caught in her work- 
shop at the labour of ages. One tool she 
makes little use of in Borneo, which shows 
few traces of the volcanic energy so apparent 
on other islands of this archipelago. 
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By the long barrier of Palawan (250 miles) 
shutting in the Sulu Sea on the north, and 
by the Sulu Islands strung along its south 
side, a projecting corner of Borneo seems 
almost to be joined to the Philippine group, 
of which the above-mentioned islands are 
dependencies. Soundings, however, show 
that while Palawan is connected with Borneo 
by a submarine bank, most of the Sulus, 
and all the other Philippines, are cut oflF by 
a deep sea-channel, which isolates the masses 
of broken land forming a northern extension 
of the Malay Archipelago, and throwing out 
further outposts towards Formosa. Of Pala- 
wan and the Sulus it may be said at once 
that they are mainly given up to wild and 
warlike natives, never thoroughly subdued 
by their nominal masters; and only of late 
were the Spaniards, with the help of their 
neighbours in Borneo, able to put down 
the fierce pirates who long had their lairs 
in the Sulu Archipelago. It gives some idea 
of the countless number of islands going to 
make up Malaysia, when we find the same 
word archipelago used for a group like the 
Philippines and for one of its sub-sections. 

The Philippine Islands, strung out over 
14 degrees of latitude, and computed, with 
their interspersed seas, to cover some 
200,000 square miles, are believed to number 
more than 400, taking into account only 
those that are inhabited, about a dozen of 
them large enough to make some figure on 
a map, to which the reader may be referred 
for their names. The largest and most 
important is Luzon, at the north end of the 
chain, on which stands the capital, Manila. 
This island is almost as large as England 
without Wales; and not much short of it in 
size comes Mindanao, at the south end, 
whose more compact form gives it an 
appearance greater than its comparative 
bulk; indeed Luzon would lose its superi- 
ority in this respect but for an excrescence 
joined on to it by a narrow peninsula. 
Luzon is inhabited by three to four millions, 
about half the total population. The whole 


group forms one long mass, broken into 
fragments, and opened up by arms of the 
sea that temper its tropical climate. Ex- 
tending so far frojn north to South, the 
islands vary in climatic conditions, especially 
as to the incidence of their wettest season, 
which on one side of the mountain backbone 
comes with the north-east, on the other with 
the south-west monsoon, while some points 
exposed to torrents from both monsoons 
have an almost incessant rainfall. At 
Manila, which is favourably situated in the 
shelter of a range of hills, this is nearly 100 
inches, but in other parts perh^s twice as 
much. Most of the islands are well veined 
by streams running down from considerable 
mountain ranges, among which some vol- 
canic peaks stand up to the height of ib,ooo 
feet. These conditions give a rich and 
varied vegetation and all the colours of 
tropical scenery. Yet here, more truly 
than in Ceylon, might the poet have pointed 
his antithesis to “ every prospect pleases ** 
from a jumble of peoples, speaking dozens 
of different languages or dialects. 

Long before “ Wallace’s Line ” was 
thought of, another dividing mark had been 
run through this region. The Philippines 
were discovered, at the cost of his life, by 
Magellan, a Portuguese navigator in the 
service of Spain, and they came to be named 
after our Queen Mary’s gloomy husband, 
then Prince of the Asturias, though at first 
St. Lazarus stood their godfather. For a 
time, by calling them “ Islands of the West *’ 
and “ Islands of the East^” respectively, 
both claimants sought to beg the question 
whether they should belong to Spain or 
Portugal, finally settled by a papal bull 
placing these islands in the western hemi- 
sphere, which the Pope had given over as 
a Spanish sphere of influence. We know 
what the influence of Spain liaS been in 
America; and the Philippines differed from 
her other colonies chiefly in lon^^emaining 
under the Spanish yoke, not tvithout fitful 
attempts to shake it off. 
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one force as shameful to the other. The 
victor had to wait three months for the 
arrival of troops to .take possession of the 
city, as was done after a mere show of 
resistance. Then, still more honourable to 
the Stars and Stripes than American gal- 
lantry was the humanity with which the 
leaders concerned themselves to save the 
city from slaughter and pillage by Aguin- 
aldo’s forces, who had been besieging it in 
conjunction with them, but were not allowed 
to enter on its fall. 

Between these ill-joined allies a very 
serious difference of opinion soon mani- 
fested itself. Aguinaldo’s view was that 
the deliverers ought to leave the Philip- 
pines to a native Government, of which, 
under one title or other, he should be the 
head. The Americans, for their part, had 
no mind to hand over this fine conquest 
as scene for a burlesque on republican 
institutions. The result was a fresh struggle, 
in which the superior discipline and re- 
sources of the strangers were heavily handi- 
capped by the climate, difficulties of the 
country, and the distance from their base. 
This war dragged on, at heavy cost of life 
and money, till in 1901 the capture of 
Aguinaldo seemed to break the mainspring 
of resistance; but the native discontent 
still smouldered; and inaccessible parts 
were long infested by insurgents or robbers. 

Naturally rich as the Philippines are, or 
might be made to be, they suffer from 
heavy drawbacks in the earthquakes and 
other volcanic disturbances that periodi- 
cally convulse them, in the destructive 
typhoons which the change of monsoon 
generates round their northern seas, in 
disastrous inundations, in the epidemics 
of cholera, small-pox, and other virulent 
diseases that from time to time made havoc 
among the people, and in locust swarms 
that prey upon the crops. And not the 
least plague was the government of corrupt 
officials and bigoted priests that infected 
this colony with the decay of its mother 
country. 

The population of about seven millions 
their American masters divided as a nomi- 
nally Christian majority and a medley of 


small and scattered heathen tribes, some of 
them not above the stage of using blow- 
pipes and poisoned arrows. The aboriginal 
natives appear to be of a dwarf Negrito stock, 
who in some parts have blended with the 
intruding Malays and with Chinese immi- 
grants, as the Malays themselves show, 
about the Spanish ^settlements, a mongrel 
admixture of blood that confuses racial 
characteristics. The Filippino is noticed 
as being more jealous of his wife’s honour 
than of his daughter’s; nor were the 
Spaniards over strait-laced towards those 
daughters of Heth. The best of the wild 
tribes appear to be the Igarotes of the 
Luzon Mountains, who are both warlike 
and industrious, practising agriculture as 
well as bloodshed. The fiercest are the 
Moslem Malays, called Moros, numbering 
some 300,000 in Mindanao and the islands 
strung out towards Borneo, where they 
were never thoroughly subdued by Spain. 
The mass of the people, known to the 
Spaniards as Indians, are descendants of 
more than half a dozen Malay tribes, of 
which the most numerous are the Visayans 
and the most important the Tagaloys of 
Luzon, all kept apart by differences of 
language, while more or less fused in 
customs and ideas as having been civilized 
by conversion to superficial Christianity, 
a main object with the Spanish conquerors. 

These natives were easily brought to the 
dramatic services and tawdry images of a 
Church that did not forbid their favourite 
pastimes, cock-fighting and gambling, after 
due attendance at mass. Even among their 
heathen neighbours the crucifix is some- 
times cherished as a charm; but the pro-! 
fessed worshippers are apt t« be very poor 
Christians, though by childish submission 
to their pastors they may qualify as gOod 
sons of the Church. The priests themselves 
were little less ignorant than the «^eople, 
and the native or half-caste clerg^^'set no 
high example of morality. As JaTm is said 
to be the most governed country of the 
Malay region, the Philippines were the 
most priest-ridden. The Chu¥ci;i made a 
more powerful engine of government than 
the State, with its staff of European alcaldes 
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and native headmen, whose main function 
was that of tax-gatherers under officials as 
self-seeking as short-sighted in their fiscal 
policy. Since the American occupation, 
while Protestant missionaries have pressed 
in to weed this field of tares, a native 
excommunicated priest named Aglipay has 
preached up an independent version of 
Catholicism, which appears to be gather- 
ing numerous adherents by an appeal to 
race feeling, a^ in the similar case of the 
Ethiopian Church in South Africa. This 
is not a solitary instance of superstitious 
schism; on one island a set of ruthless 
rebels, known as puhjans^ wore a red cross 
as their badge; and among native Christians 
the new order of things has ripened, or 
brought to light, a crop of amazing religious 
impostures. 

The type of character stamped by such 
pastors an<f masters upon a tropical people 
may easily be imagined. The Filippino 


is lazy, dull, unenterprising, good-natured, 
submissive except in fits of exalted resent- 
ment, and temperate if not in his love of 
gambling and childish excitement. There 
are marked individual exceptions, such as 
Jose Rizal, who studied medicine in Europe 
and became known as an accomplished 
poet, linguist, and novelist, only to be 
shot by the Spaniards when he returned 
to share the troubles of his native country. 
Aguinaldo, on the other hand, whose luck 
was to head the patriotic aspirations, seems 
to have been a very ignorant person, who 
owed his success to unscrupulous force of 
character. One talent the mass of the 
people have is for music, which they enjoy 
almost as much as fireworks, both entering 
largely into their religious festivities. They 
show considerable taste in weaving home- 
made fabrics, one of them called pina^ 
made from the fibre of the pine-apple, 
being of remarkable delicacy; this, some- 
times richly embroidered and coloured in 
beautiful patterns, supplies the gala dress 
of the women. The men affect rather some 
attempt at European costume, with this 
independent feature, that the shirt, the 
chief garment in such a climate, is worn 
outside the pantaloons, so as fully to dis- 
play its texture, perhaps well worth display, 
but not always in point of cleanlin^. 
They show cleverness in the plaiting of 
their mushroom-like straw hats, mats, and 
such articles as cigar-cases, on which a 
great deal of minute labour is bestowed; 
and they are as deft in the making as ready 
in the consumption of the cigars and 
cigarettes known as a speciality of Manila. 

Manila, on the west coast of Luzon, is the 
capital, and by far the most important town, 
with a population of nearly 250,000, of 
whom not a tenth are Americans or Euro- 
peans. It stands on the Pasig, a river 
flowing from a large lake some dozen miles 
behind, to fall into the Bay of Manila, a huge 
natural haven formed by a circular sea 
nearly 200 miles round, which is not 
sheltered from the south-west monsoon; 
but large ships can take refuge in the deep 
port of Cavite, 10 miles from the river- 
mouth where smaller vessels find anchorage. 
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The latter harbour, below the city, has lately 
been improved. On the Pasig’s right bank 
stands the old city, Intramuros^ crowded 
with churches and cloisters, closely and 
solidly built within thick walls and weed- 
grown moats, as if huddled together to hold 
up against the earthquake shocks that have 
left traces upon the heavy masonry of narrow 
streets darkened by overhanging balconies. 
On the other side is the business town, with 
the Escolta, the main street of shops. The 
Europeans live chiefly in roomy suburbs up 
the river, from which tram-cars or boats 
take them down to their offices, and to the 
Luneta seaside promenade, the evening 
rendezvous round the bandstand. Then 
there are crowded native quarters, among 
them one given up to the Chinese, who, in 
spite of prohibition and persecution in old 
days, have numerously settled here, and 
help to tinge the mestizo hotch-potch making 
the main part of the population; but this 
element, a civilizing one as it once was, is 
now barred out by American restrictions. 

The new houses are built far less solidly 
than the old ones, that sought by strength 
to fortify themselves against such catas- 
trophes as have so often wrecked Manila, 
where in 1863 the cathedral and all the 
public buildings were thrown down by an 
earthquake which killed 400 people and 
injured five times as many, destroying also 
a great amount of property. As a pre- 
caution against such ever-imminent disaster, 
a lighter and lower style of construction is 
now preferred, cloth being used instead of 
plaster for ceilings, and the roofs covered 
with galvanized iron or tin instead "of tiles, 
which are apt to be whirled off and hurled 
about as dangerous, missiles, while thatch is 
exposed to the risk of frequent conflagration; 
and the panes of sliding windows, seldom 
closed, are filled with translucent shell, 
which proves not so brittle as glass. 

Not only earthquakes have to be feared, 
but the vehement cyclonic hurricanes that 
in this region are so destructive by land as 
by sea, leaving behind their passage a swathe 
of ruin, laying low buildings and crops, 
felling timber, and stripping off the foliage, 
to be quickly revived by nature, as if in 


warmth of repentance for her mood of 
sudden fury. The typhoon may well wreak 
its wrath on the telegraph wires that set men 
on their guard against it. The American 
Weather Bureau is not less watchful than 
the Jesuits’ Observatory at Manila, which 
kept a watch on the rise and progress of such 
storms, signalled to pgjrts far and near; then 
all vessels put out*what extra cables and 
anchors they can, the church bells peal 
forth warning and supplication for the city, 
and a crier stalks through the streets giving 
prudent citizens to know that they must lose 
no time in shutting up their windows and 
roping down their roofs. A disquieting 
hush precedes the outbreak, that begins 
with sudden gusts and scuds, gradually 
rising to its full force. Everyone is im- 
prisoned at home, doubtful each moment if 
his house will not be blown down over him, 
or be washed away by the torrents of rain 
dashed against it, till at last, after hours of 
sleepless uproar, the storm sobs itself out 
over a scene of far-spread wreckage. The 
narrower the track of these disturbances the 
more intense is their force. More than • 
once Manila has been visited by one that 
destroyed thousands of houses. It may 
also be kept in darkness for days by the 
eruption of distant volcanoes, one of which 
is said to have cost the lives of 40,000 people, 
through an epidemic caused by the death 
of the fish in a lake raised to boiling-point 
by showers of red-hot lava. In 1911 a 
small volcano 40 miles from the city killed 
1400 people without a minute’s warning. 
Another fearsome spectacle is the whirling 
progress of waterspouts across the sea, 
which sometimes deposit a hail of fishes on 
land. ^ 

The products for which Manila is most 
noted are its cigars, and hemp made from 
the fibre of abaca, a plant of the banana 
family so common and so useful in the 
tropics. This Manila hemp is now sup- 
plemented by the si^al hemp introduced 
from Yucatan. Sugar, coffee, and indigo 
are other exports. The rice which, with 
sweet potatoes, makes the chief food of tins 
lazy people, has had to be largely imported. 
Bananas grow everywhere,^|pnd coco^nuts; 
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A Notable Product of the Philippine-S : drying the fibres for making Manila tope 


and as the Spaniards introduced cocoa to 
supply their favourite beverage, chocolate, 
the Americans encourage the growth of 
Indian corn. The woven stuffs manu- 
factured here are chiefly for home use. 

Ports next in importance to Manila are 
Iloilo, on the Island of Panay, Cebu or Zebu, 
on the central island of that name, and 
Zamboanga on a southern point of Mindanao, 
but there are other good harbours not likely 
to be neglected by Brother Jonathan. As 
an instance of the vigour with which the 
United States Government set about its 
administration may be mentioned its pur- 
chase of the floating dry dock in Havana 
harbour, to be towed 12,000 miles across 
the worlcj, for use here. New harbours 
have been constructed for Manila and 
Iloilo. Hitherto the greater part of the 
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shipping, in spite of hostile tariffs, has come 
from Britain. The Germans also have been 
well represented. The standard money is 
now the “ Conant ” dollar, worth only 
one-half of the United States dollar. 

Further natural resources of the islands 
are the minerals, gold, copper, iron, coal, 
sulphur, &c., known to -be available. Under 
the Spaniards the territory was little ex- 
plored and very imperfectly exploited, their 
policy being to discourage the making of 
roads that might unsettle a grand-paternal 
system of government. Other Europeans 
seem sometimes to have got on better with 
the natives than their old masters, and the 
new ones may be trusted to make more of 
the country. A notable spot in the interior 
is the peninsula of Jala- Jala, on the lake 
above Manila, where a large estate was 
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laid out by M. de la Gironi^re, an adven- 
turous French surgeon, who lived here for 
twenty years, and wrote a highly coloured 
account of his experience. He was often 
visited by strangers, and delighted to show 
them the marvels of his domain, especially 
in the region of sport — huge buffaloes, 
gigantic boas that could hoist a wild boar 
up the tree to which they clung, greedy 
crocodiles, and iguanas c.s long as a man. 
More accurate naturalists declare that the 
Philippines are less well stocked with large 
animals than the Malayan islands already 
mentioned. The elephant, the tiger, amJ. 
the rhinoceros are not found here; and in 
monkey life this group is as deficient as in 
fierce beasts of prey. One native, however, 
is the flying lemur, which, by extending a 
parachute-like membrane, can sail from tree 
to tree; and this has a variety of bats 
to keep it company. Too common are 
venomous snakes and such minor pests as 
leeches, spiders, ants, cockroaches, and rats, 
to deal with which last a snake is sometimes 
kept in the house-roof as we keep a cat. 
The Philippine shores are particularly rich 
in mollusca, some of them found nowhere 
else, but on the whole showing, as do 
other branches of the fauna, a connection 
with both the Indian and the Australian 
side of this Malay world. Hump-backed 
cattle from India have now been imported 
to fill up losses by rinderpest, from which 
this breed seems immune. Rice farmers 
have another useful stock in the carabao, 
water-buffalo, that in its wild state makes 
the most dangerous game of the 'forests; 
there is also a smaller and still fiercer 
buffalo called the tamarau, apparently 
peculiar to the Island of Mindoro. Deer 
and wild hogs abound as an easier prey 
for hunters, who have a wide choice of 
feathered game. 

In grand scenery of mountains and 
tropical forests these islands are rich, and 
in natural curiosities like the emanations of 
their volcanoes, or such accidents of lime- 
stone formation as an underground river 
that can be navigated for three miles, to 
the disturbance of bats and swifts nesting 
among stalactites bristling from its roof. 


Other scenic lions may be opened up now 
that nearly all the country is safe for travel 
and fast being seamed with roads, railways, 
and telegraph lines. Mountain stations are 
established in health resorts, notably Baguio 
in the north of Luzon, which, standing 
among pine woods 5000 feet above the sea, 
has become a Simla fpr the hot capital. 

It remains to summarize what the Ameri-. 
can mastership has done in the way of 
sweeping out the Augean stable left by its 
predecessor’s inefficiency. Uncle Sam, a 
tyro as he is in the part of foreign con- 
queror, has tackled this task with charac- 
teristic activity, while his efforts at hustling 
the Filippinos for their own welfare fail to 
secure much, gratitude on their part. These 
efforts are criticized at home by a section 
of the public that looks on the ‘‘ White man’s 
burden ” as ill-fitted to the shoulders of the 
great Republic, whose constitution had no 
place for unworthy citizens. They have 
also been hampered by American principles 
as to popular government, over the carrying 
out of which British and Dutch officials 
laugh in their sleeves. During the guerrilla 
warfare in which fizzled out Aguinaldo’s 
struggle for independence, the islands were 
under military rule; but in 1900 this gave 
place to a civil Commission of five Ameri- 
cans, headed by Governor Taft, afterwards 
President of the United States. Before long 
four Filippino members were added to this 
body, which made the sole Government till 
1907, when it was judged safe to call 
together a popular assembly elected by the 
Christian inhabitants, the wild heathen folk 
being still treated as wards in a state of 
pupilage. The Commission remained in 
power as the upper house of die Legislature, 
its two bodies often at a deadlock. The 
elected deputies from the first were nearly 
unanimous in demanding a complete inde- 
pendence, which they declared to have been 
promised them, but for which their pro- 
ceedings showed them much unfit. True 
to his faith in the ballot-box, however, 
Uncle Sam has now granted Home-Rule, 
so far as an elected Senate an<^ House of 
Representatives goes, while the governor 
and chief officials are appointed by the 
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United States President. This local par- 
liament sends two delegates to Congress. 
For the Civil Service, in spite of attempts to 
adulterate it in the interest of American 
politics, an honest attempt has been made 
to found it on' merit and to include Filip- 
pinos so far as qualified by education and 
character. The proportion of these to 
Americans has been steadily increasing. 
Order is kept by a force of constabulary, 
officered chiefly by Americans, with a 
United States military force to fall back 
upon if needful. The country is admini- 
stered in provinces, each under a governor, 
again subdivided into municipalities and 
townships that elect their local officials. If 
these authorities have not always worked 
heartily together, the result is a marked 
improvqpient on the Spanish regime. 

The new tyrants, as they seemed to 
excited Filippino patriotism, made haste to 


introduce, as the mainspring of national life, 
a system of education carried out in English, 
at first by a small army of imported teachers 
of both sexes, who address themselves to 
character as well as to studies, and are said 
to be successful in weaning their pupils 
from gambling and cock-fighting to such 
wholesome amusements as base-ball. The 
three R’s are supplemented by practical 
and technical training, both for boys and 
girls; and higher instruction is not neg- 
lected. One clear benefit is in gradually 
spreading English as a common language, 
already spoken more widely than Spanish 
ever was. The Government has not inter- 
fered with religion, except in buying out and 
shipping off a swarm of useless friars, and 
officering the Church with American 
bishops, more friendly to schools than were 
their predecessors. Protestant missionaries 
of various denominations have naturally 
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flocked to a field where'’ toleration is now the 
rule. Free speech is allowed to be much 
abused by a free press- Efficient courts of 
justice are established, in the highest places 
of which Filippinos sit with white judges. 
New laws essay to root out such native 
besetting sins as gambling, and to put an 
end to what was practical slavery of the 
wilder people, who have to be protected 
against oppression as well as schooled into 
good behaviour. One of the most marked 
improvements is in sanitation, grappling 
doughtily with the epidemics that took 
heavy toll of a people so ignorant that, since 
the American occupation, an outbreak of 
cholera was traced to a broken sewer-pipe 
which had been hailed as a sacred spring. 
By vaccination deaths from small-pox were 
soon reduced from 40,000 annually to a 
few hundreds; the once prevalent bubonic 
plague has also been combated with success; 
and the health authorities hope to extirpate 
leprosy, yaws, and beri-beri which hitherto 
went unchecked. Harbours are constructed, 
means of communication provided, resources 
developed over a region that begins to enjoy 
novel order and prosperity. Yet the people 
are not contented with having done for 
them what they seem only half willing and 
very little able to do for themselves. With 
men of property and business, however, 
common sense must go to stifle sentiment. 

“ Agriculture, the main source of the coun- 
try’s wealth, was conducted in a most primi- 
tive manner, modern methods and modern 
machinery being practically unknown. Worse 
yet, it was threatened with complete prostra- 
tion, owing to the prevalence of surra among 
the horses and of rinderpest among the horned 
cattle. At a time when great areas were lying 
uncultivated because of lack of draught animals, 
and when the horses and cattle of the archi- 
pelago seemed doomed to extinction, a vigorous 
campaign was inaugurated against animal dis- 
eases. It has been carried out in the face of 
manifold obstacles up to the present day, and 
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is jesulting in the re-stocking of the islands 
through natural reproduction and the safe- 
guarding of the young animals. Strenuoi^s 
efforts, made through the medium of the 
public schools and through demonstration sta- 
tions, are bringing about a slow, change in 
the previously existing antiquated agricultural 
methods; and the example set by Americans 
is leading to the gradiiRl introduction of a 
considerable amount of modern farm ma- 
chinery. The placing pf. the currency of the> 
country on a gold basis has been a powerful 
factor in promoting material prosperity, and 
together with other measures previously enu- 
merated, supplemented by favourable tariff 
legislation giving the Philippines a market in 
the United States, has led to an era of extra- 
ordinary commercial development.” 

This characteristically American “ claim ” 
is from a full and recent account of the 
Philippines by Mr. Dean C. Worcester, who 
knew the islands under Spanish rule, and 
was a member from the first of the United 
States Civil Commission. He is emphatic 
on the point that their inhabitants are not 
a homogeneous people, but divided into 
sections as antipathetic to each other as they 
are to the foreigners. He asserts that while 
they “ have advanced more in the last 
fifteen years than during any previous period 
of their history, what they have gained is by 
no means ingrained in their character, and 
they have still far to go ”. He is not alone 
in fearing that if the Filippinos got the 
complete independence after which they 
hanker, it would breed ruinous civil wars. 
Uncle Sam’s guardianship may have to last 
longer than he perhaps expected. But if he 
should ever throw it up in rash confidence, 
or in disgust, there are other powers, Japan 
for one, that might be fourtd ready and 
willing to take over his present responsi- 
bility; then in this other mastership the 
Filippinos might find harsher notes than in 
those of “ the fog-siren that had replaced 
the tinkle of the guitar ” 
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CELEBES AND THE MOLUCCAS 


On the south the Celebes Sea separates 
the Philippines from Celebes, an island of 
singular shape that has been compared to a 
star-fish. In area rather larger than England, 
800 miles long, and at one neck not 20 miles 
broad, it spreads itself out in four sprawling 
limbs, with mountain chains for bones, 
which at some points are supposed to 
rise to 10,000 feet. The interior is not 
thoroughly explored, but a glance at the 
map will show that Celebes does not afford 
space for great river-courses; the loagest, 
the Sadang, flowing down to the west coast, 
is about 200 miles. It is known to contain 
considerable lakes and volcanic craters, 
some of which in the northern part are still 
active. The main island is pierced by deep 
gulfs, which make its climate a salubrious 
one for the tropics, no part being 100 miles 
from the sea; then its central situation keeps 
it sheltered by its neighbours from the 
rainy winds of the west, and to some extent 
from the parching siroccos that in summer 
blow from Australia. The southern end has 
a wet and a dry season, while the rainfall 
of the northern part, near the Equator, is at 
once more regular and more moderate, 
keeping rankly green the forests, which in 
the south, parched by a dry summer, have 
been often burned away through careless- 
ness that reacts on the climate. 

In spite of such advantages the- popu- 
lation of this large island is guessed at 
between but one and two millions. Who- 
ever were its aborigines, it has long been 

^ “ The approach to Macassar is one of the faery 
visions of the world, and years after the inward eye 
can ruminate on it and return anew. Imagine to 
port an opal sea, pellucid, mirror-like, studded with 
a thousand little atolls, each with its silvery beach 
and fringe of dark-green palm trees, smiling under 
a sky of purest ultramarine shading gradually to a 
pearly-grey as it touched the horizon. Landward 
the silver shore ran sinuous in little sparkling bays 
and inlets, fringed, far as the eye could see, with 
feathery groves of slender coco-nuts, backed by 
serrated blue moimtains shimmering in the hinter- 
land. Gradually, as we approached, native huts could 
be made out, nestling amongst the njamplong trees. 


invaded by a Malay stock, which, imder 
Mohammedan culture, gained some know- 
ledge of literature antf useful arts, while 
other tribes remain head-hunting savages, 
wearing bark clothing and wickerwork 
cuirasses, and speaking dialects incompre- 
hensible to their neighbours. Of the quasi- 
civilized people the most notable are the 
Bugis, renowned as sailors and traders all 
over the archipelago, where their settle- 
ments, on a smaller scale, match those of 
the Chinese. , In the sixteenth century their 
seat in Celebes could be called a dominant 
kingdom, of which only a small fragment 
now remains at the south end of the island. 
Arab and Chinese traders are also familiar 
in the ports of this region. 

The Bugis are at home in the south- 
western peninsula, near the end of which 
stands the chief town, its name known in 
Europe by “ thine incomparable oil, Ma- 
cassar ”, and by the broad strait, separating 
the island from Borneo, to which this 
settlement gives its name. Macassar, a 
place of some 20,000 people, is the chief 
seaport of the Dutch colonies outside of 
Java, and carries on a lively trade in which 
the Bugis take no small part. Its deep 
harbour, sheltered by islands, is over- 
looked by a picturesque old fortress, behind 
which the town with its tamarind avenues, 
dusty or damp according to the season, 
fritters away into native katftponos on a flat 
stretch of rice fields.^ Here the Dutch, 
after driving out the Portuguese, first 

each house a framework of bamboo standing on 
props, with walls of latticed yellow rattan, and 
dark-brown palm-thatched roofs. Dilapidated boat 
slips, a patchwork of blistered stakes and warped 
tinder-like planks, ran up to some of the stilted 
huts projecting into the v^ater, and sampans and 
dug-outs, some with, some without outfiggers, lay 
bleaching on the strand, just beyond the lazy ripples. 
On the intervening water other fishing praus were 
shooting about, with their peculiar-looking lozenge- 
shaped ‘ bugis ’ sails swelling in the light motnii|f^ 
zephyrs. A lotus air of immemorial c^m lay dvet 
everything. Then came signs of civilization— a long 
white red-tiled building close to the shore with a 
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established themselves in 1660. During 
Napoleon’s wars this colony, like Java, fell 
into the hands of the British, but was given 
up at the peace. Its present masters rule 
directly but parts of it, over other stretches 
controlling in a greater or less degree the 
petty native princes. Of late years the 
Dutch officials. are said to have made marked 
progress in quelling the wild tribes, whose 
forest and Highland fastnesses remain much 
unknown, though here and there penetrated 
by adventurous naturalists like Paul and 
Fritz Sarasin, together pushing their patient 
studies, sometimes under a guard against 
robber bands. Brave missionaries also have 
not shrunk from the same perils. 

square green behind; next a dazzling black-and- 
white li|hthouse flying the Dutch tricolour; nestling 
breath It, glistening in the morning sun, lay a little 
white jetty far yachts, and then the long straight 
reach of over half a mile of black tarred wharf. 


The onl)' other important settlement is 
on the mountainous and volcanic morthem 
promontory, where Menado, on the west 
side, is the chief place; but Kema, on the 
east coast, is used as a harbour during the 
western monsoon. Menado is a small town, 
prettily scattered through tropical gardens, 
standing in the populous and peaceable dis- 
trict called Minahassa, whose natives, per- 
haps tamed by a tinge of Japanese blood 
have to some extent become Christians ak 
well as industrious. This cultivated corner 
of the country owes its prosperity chiefly 
to coffee, which has a high reputation for 
excellence. Other products are dammar, 
resin, cajeput oil, trepang, copal, nutmegs, 

almost devoid of shipping, with a row of yellow 
bamboo rattan-latticed ‘ go-downs ’ behind, and 
again behind these the huddled red-tiled roofs of 
the city itself.” — J. Johnston Abraham's The Sur-- 
geon's Log. 
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copra, and tortoise-shell, and the island is 
believed to be well off for minerals. The 
coco-nut here offers its various values, 
among which, it appears, may be reckoned 
a kind of pearl concretion occasionally found 
in this fruit, as in other trees, but so rarely 
as to be treasured by the natives for charms. 
Copra, so often mentioned among the ex- 
ports of these islands, is strips of coco-nut 
dried in the sun to be pressed in the mills 
of Europe, the extract coming into use in 
soap, candles, and “ best olive oil ”, while 
the refuse goes to make the oil-cake that 
fattens our cattle. 

Celebes has grand scenery in its recesses, 
and curiosities of nature like its caverned 
chalk hills. As to its natural vegetation, the 
island is not well enough known for more 
than a general statement that the moun- 
tains appear covered with dense forest which 
must contain much valuable timber. Its 
animal life seems of a largely mixed character, 
showing how its long arms may once have 
been extended as bridges uniting it to the 
neighbour islands in what some naturalists 
have taken for an ancient continent, distinct 
from either Asia or Australasia. Yet 
Celebes has been so anciently cut off from 
its neighbours as to have developed some 
independent features, especially in bird life. 
There is a marked absence of large mammals 
and fierce beasts of prey; indeed in quad- 
rupeds it is notably poor. On the other 
hand, it has some creatures almost peculiar 
to it, as the babirusa, a kind of hog, with 
four tusks turning upwards like horns, and 
the anoa or sapiutan, which seems something 
between a cow and an antelope. A' black 
tailless baboon is common; and here is 
the farthest northern point of the cuscus, 
a marsupial opossum-like animal by which 
the fauna of Celebes is linked to that of 
Australasia. Some of its birds seem more 
allied to those of Asia; and among them 
occurs .the cuckoo, so familiar to us by ear. 
It has many snakes, most of them apparently 
harmless, as are not its crocodiles. Dr. 
Hickson’s Naturalist in the Celebes tells us 
of the centipedes, hairy spiders, ants, and 
tinier pests that make themselves a nuisance 
here as elsewhere; and he was consoled 
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in his lonely exile by the marvels of marine 
zoology that abounded on the coral-reefs 
of a neighbouring island. 

Celebes, from its broken outline, was 
originally taken for a group of separate 
islands. About it are several smaller islands 
and groups linking it wdth the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands, once ^ coveted by Euro- 
pean powers, now quietly and not very 
profitably possessed by the -Dutch. Here 
is the native home of the cloves and nut- 
megs, which at one time the Dutch sought 
to enhance in value by extirpating them 
in all but certain spots under their complete 
control; but the cultivation of these plants 
has now spread to other parts of the world. 
The clove is an evergreen tree of the myrtle 
tribe, with purplish flowers abounding in 
the pungent aromatic oil so well known 
to our cooks. The nutmeg bears fruit and 
flowers during the greater part of the year, 
best grown under the shade of the lofty 
kanari, whose nuts also are valued for their 
oil. Among a circle of deep-green glossy 
leaves the peach-like fruit of the nutmeg 
bursts open to show the dark-brown nut 
bedded within crimson mace, most beautiful 
fruit of a beautiful tree. 

Neither of these spices, so prized in 
Europe, is valued by the natives. Of far 
more account to them is the sago, which 
is here found replacing rice as a staple food, 
as it does in parts of Borneo and in the 
Papuan Islands. The sago-palm grows wild 
in moist ground, bearing leaves more than 
twice a man’s length, with a midrib as thick 
as his leg, strong enough to build houses 
with, while the smaller leaves furnish thatch 
and are used as beds. When about a dozen 
years old or more the tree dies^in the effort 
of throwing out a huge head of flowers and 
nuts. Cut down just before this culmination, 
its trunk, perhaps 20 feet long and 4 or 5 
round, is found filled with a mass of white 
pith, as hard as a dry apple, which, broken 
into powder and knead^ in water to sepa- 
rate the fibre, yields a starchy matter refined 
into the sago of commerce. The people 
of the Moluccas bake it into cakes that, 
dried in the sun, will keep for years. ‘Wallace 
calculates how thus, by ten days’ labour, 
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A Girl of Ternate Island, Moluccas 


a man can feed himself for a whole year, 
so that in sago countries there are more 
idle hands than in those where rice is 
grown, a fact not tending to the advance- 
ment of the people. Another notable pro- 
duct of this# region, the greenish, strong- 
smelling extract from a white-barked tree, 
is cajeput oil, said to be a good remedy 
for rheumatism, and its mingled reek of 
camphor and peppermint gives a protection 
against mosquitoes. 

The inhabitants of the Moluccas, less 
than half a million at the most, make a very 
mixed race, the Malays having blended 
with P^uan and other races; and often 
the interior of the islands is given up to 
tribes of frizzly-headed savages, while here 
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and there are found communities of Sirani 
— a corruption of Nazarenes — mongrels of 
Portuguese blood. These nominal Chris- 
tians show little of the graces of their 
ancestral religion beyond wearing trousers, 
and in more than one respect they are 
judged inferior to the pure Malays, whose 
Islamism keeps them from the corruption of 
drink. Alfuros is a name loosely used here- 
abouts to denote the wilder natives, in whom 
Papuan characteristics appear predominant. 

Other forms of life, too, show us that 
we have passed out of Asia. Quadrupeds 
are now rare, the pig seeming the onl) 
placenta] mammal that may not have been 
introduced by man, while we here meet 
the marsupials of Australia. On the other 
hand, a great variety of birds have found 
their way on to the Moluccas from neigh- 
bouring islands, the largest of them the 
wingless helmeted cassowary, as tall as a 
man, that wanders through the forests of 
Ceram. The sea-coasts, where some 800 
kinds of fish have been counted, are parti- 
cularly rich in the nautilus and other rare 
shells, of which in the seventeenth century 
the German Rumphius made a famous 
collection at Amboyna, where Wallace was 
moved to such admiration. 

“ Passing up the harbour, in appearance like 
a fine river, the clearness of the water afforded 
me one of the most astonishing and beautiful 
sights I have ever beheld. The bottom was 
absolutely hidden by a continuous series of 
corals, sponges, Actinia, and other marine 
productions, of magnificent dimensions, varied 
forms, and brilliant colours. The depth varied 
from about 20 to 50 feet, and the bottom was 
very uneven, rocks and chasms and little hills 
and valleys offering a variety of stations for the 
growth of these animal forests. In and out 
among them moved numbers of blue and red 
and yellow fishes, spotted and banded and 
striped in the most surprising manner, while 
great orange or rosy transparent medusae floated 
along near the surface. It was a sight to gaze at 
for hours, and no description can do justice to 
its surpassing beauty and interest. For once 
the reality exceeded the most glowing accounts 
I had ever read of the wonders of a coral sea. 
There is perhaps no spot in the world richer 
in marine productions, corals, shells, and fishes, 
than the harbour of Amboyna.” 
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The name of Moluccas, properly applying 
to an adjacent group, is spread to include 
several others lying .opposite the coast of 
New Guinea. The three largest are Ceram, 
on the south, with an area about equal 
to Wales; Gilolo or Halmaheira, almost 
as large (rather larger by one account), 
spread out in sprawling arms like Celebes; 
and Bum, about half that size. The impor- 
tant places, however, are smaller islands on 
which the Dutch have made their settle- 
ments. The principal port Amboyna, 
on an island, or group of islands, near the 
south-west corner of Ceram, some way to 
the south of which are the small Banda 
Islands, celebrated for their nutmegs, as 
through the destructive volcano of Gunong 
Api. The town of Amboyna, containing 
about half the population of its island (some 
30,000), is described as a pleasant and not 
unhealthy place, though during the wetter 
summer season here rain is said sometimes 
to fall for a fortnight continuously. This 
and Ternate are seats of Dutch admini- 
strators, whose provinces include part of 
Celebes and the huge expanse of Dutch New 
Guinea. Ternate, the island harbour of the 
northern Moluccas, is off the western coast 
of Gilolo, sheltered below active volcanic 
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peaks that make most picturesque but 
perilous neighbours. Tidor, an island to 
the south of Ternate, has a certain note as 
seat of a Malay sultan, whose suzerainty, 
as far as the coast of New Guinea, was 
taken over by^ Holland. Among other 
stations to which Dutch steamboats make 
a monthly round, Kilij^am, off the south- 
east end of Ceram, presents the strange 
appearance of floating on the water, being 
built on piles upon a sand-bank a few 
acres in extent. These ports, like Macassar, 
have been made free by the Dutch, a re- 
versal of the jealous policy long maintained 
by them here. Amboyna got once an ill 
renown through the cruelties by which, in 
early days, they extirpated an attempt at 
English rivalry. 

The larger islands of the Moluccas, under 
their native chiefs, are but slightly known 
to Europeans; and in the groups connecting 
them with New Guinea there appears little 
trace of civilization beyond a tendency on 
the part of “ prominent citizens ” to array 
themselves in cast-off European clothes that 
by age have been toned down into harmony 
with their skins, tall hats being held as a 
particular mark of dignity worth handing 
on from generation to generation. 


THE LESSER SUNDA ISLANDS 


The Sunda Islands are the long, volcano- 
studded chain curving round on the south 
of the archipelago from Sumatra to New 
Guinea. The Lesser Sundas is a general 
name for the islands that, beyond Java, 
stretch for 1200 miles like a series of step- 
ping-stones towards Australia, with which 
and with New Guinea most of them are 
in various respects closely connected. They 
almost at once begin to exhibit characteristics 
very different from those of the Asiatic 
islands. The warm, moist air that keeps 
the latter evergreen is here during part 
of the year exchanged for the parching 
breath of Australian deserts. Instead of 
rich tropical jungles, we now find naked 
rocks thinly shaded by gum trees, thorny 


scrubs, and other vegetation familiar in 
Australia. The large carnivora disappear, 
their place being taken by a few marsupial 
quadrupeds. Birds and insects, if still 
abundant, are of a different type. And as 
we approach New Guinea and»Australia, we 
find the inhabitants presenting more and 
more the features of the Papuan race, their 
tall forms,* their dark skins, their mop- 
like shocks of frizzy hair, their loud exuber- 
ance and frivolity contrasting with the 
melancHoly reserve of Malay manners, chtir- 
acteristics, indeed, often confused by inter- 
marriage, ‘ and by an admixture of blood 
from other sources. The straii^ of the 
wandering Malays is, as might be expected, 
stronger on the coasts, while the less- 
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modified heathen tribes must rather be 
looked for in the interior of the islands, 
On the coasts, too, is more prevalent a 
nominal Mohammedanism, and there are 
patches of not less nominal Christianity. 

Nearly all .these islands are claimed by 
the Dutch, whose^ officials, scattered here 
and there, interfert?* little with the native 
chiefs. CommjLinication between the islands, 
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sometimes also called the Timor Group, 
from its largest member. 

Bali, which has the by-name “ Little 
Java ”, is a mountainous island of about 
2000 square miles, separated from Java at 
one point by hardly more than a mile of 
shallow sea. It is highly cultivated and 
densely populated by some three-quarters 
of a million inhabitants, who seem much 



A Village in Wetta, Sunda Islands 


even when Tn sight of each other, is often 
made difficult by violent currents and shift- 
ing winds, through which the voyager in 
ill-equipped Malay craft may, day after 
day, find himself tantalizingly baffled with 
his destination full in view. Many of them 
are hardly known to Ijtiropeans, ^d their 
area and population can, in most cases, 
only be guessed. Their importance, unless 
in a sdl^tific view, is so small that it will 
be enough to do little more than name the 
chief points of the Lesser Sunda chain. 


what the Javanese must have been in olden 
days. While some of the people are Moham- 
medan, the dominant religion is still a form 
of Hinduism, with its caste prejudices; and 
the ancient sacred language of Java has been 
preserved. There are several volcanic peaks, 
extinct and active, on the island, the highest 
of them, Gunong Agong, over 12,000 feet. 
After the rice that feeds its inhabitants, the 
principal production is coffee; and the chief 
town is Buleleng, a port on the north coast. 

Lombok, rather larger than Bali, is sepa* 
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rated from it by a strait about 20 miles 
broad; but this is the deep sea through 
which runs “ Wallace’s Line ”, and in 
crossing it we pass at once from Asia into 
the purlieus of Australia, so far as natural 
productions are concerned — the rich forests 
have almost disappeared; the sparser woods 
are peopled by cockatoos, honeysuckers, 
and other birds hardly known on the Asian 
side. The Mohammedan people were con- 
quered by Balinese invaders, whose Hindu 
religion is predominant here. I’he popu- 
lation is estimated at 300,000. The centre 
of the island is elaborately cultivated by 
help of irrigating channels and terraces, 
producing rice, maize, tobacco, fruit, and 
vegetables. Its most striking natural 
features are volcanic lakes and peaks in the 
north and south, one mass, known as the 
Peak of Lombok, rising to a height of about 
12,000 feet. 

SuMBAWA, separated from Lombok by 
10 miles of sea, is more than twice as large, 
but with only half the population of its 
neighbour, the people here being Moham- 
medans under their native princes. This 
mountainous island is almost cut in two 
by a deep gulf dividing it into the sultanates 
of Sumbawa and Bima, whose capitals each 
contain a few thousand inhabitants. Natur- 
ally rich, it is best known by its volcanoes, 
one of which, Tamboro, on the northern 
promontory, was nearly half blown away 
in the terrific eruption of 1815 that is said 
by fire and famine to have cost the lives 
of 70,000 people — 12,000 overvLelmed 
round the base of the mountain itself. 
After this destruction of half the population 
their place was taken by Bugi and other 
immigrants, who live exposed to the same 
appalling danger. 

Flores, the next island, is rather larger, 
232 miles long by 10 to 35 broad. The 
interior and its aboriginal inhabitants are 
little known. On the coast the best-marked 
points are formidable volcanoes and bays, 
once shunned as lairs of pirates, who appear 
not to be yet wholly extirpated. The eastern 
end was, up till half a century ago, claimed 
by the Portuguese; the whole island is now 
under Dutch control. Its trade in tortoise- 
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shell, sandal-wood, cinnamon, and birds’ 
nests is mostly in the hands of the enter- 
prising Bugis from Celebes. 

To the south of Flores, Sumba, or Sandal- 
wood Island (about 4000 square miles), gives 
a name to the fine breed of sandal-wood 
ponies exported from these islands to Java 
and elsewhere. To jtife east, Flores is 
almost continued by a string of volcanic 
islands, the largest of which are Adenara, 
Solor, Lomblen, Pantar, and Allor alias 
Ombay, separated by narrow, perilous 
straits; then, farther east, at wider intervals, 
come Wetta, Roma, the Sermatta Islands, 
and others, little more than names in 
geographical knowledge, a line of volcanic 
vents stretched out towards New Guinea. 

To the south of this line lies Timor, a 
mountainous and earthquake-shakdn island 
300 miles long, the largest of the Lesser 
Sunda Group. The population is guessed 
at over 300,000, most of them in the south- 
western end, which belongs to the Dutch, 
with Kupang as their capital, a neat and 
pleasantly situated place, with a good many 
European residents; but its trade is much 
in the hands of Chinese and Arabs. The 
other end, rather more than half the island, 
is still a Portuguese possession, but not a 
very profitable one to judge by the poor 
streets and fever-stricken faces seen at Dilli, 
its chief town. As usual, the Portuguese 
have got little good for themselves out of 
settlements once so much coveted; for the 
people they have done little more than 
introduce a bastard Christianity, and into 
the mixture of races a strain of their own 
blood that seems to have the curious eflPect 
of making the native skins rather blacker. 
In the interior the inhabitants are still 
pagans, with Luli sacred places and customs 
of taboo such as are familiar in the South 
Sea Islands. The state of mutual violence 
in which they live is shown by their houses, 
often fenced in and perched upon the pre- 
cipitous ridges and peaks that characterize 
the highland scenery admired by Mrs. 
Forbes in her experiences of Insulinde, 

“ Plateau succeeds plateau, carpetfd with 
richest verdure, from which we frightened 
herds of goats and wild pigs, as we seated 
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ourselves on one of the fallen trees to rest 
our limbs that ached from continuous climb- 
ing. But, buoyant from delight, and exhila- 
rated by the freshness of the mountain air, 
we pressed on till the ascent became less 
arduous: stretches of glade with ‘ tall ancestral 
trees ’ that might have grown in the parks of 
the ‘ stately homes of England tempted us 
onward; and then wi^one other slight effort 
we gained the crest. Standing in an atmosphere 
quite keen, the freshest I had breathed since 
entering the tropics, we commanded a view on 
each side which held us dumb with wonder. 
, Right before us lay the land of Timor, with 
its curious natural features of the sharp-pointed 
mountain and sudden gorge, lit up by the bright 
morning sun, which revealed, among the wil- 
derness of dark-green forest, fields of pale- 
green maize surrounding clusters of huts, and, 
like little sj^ecks, the large wallowing- ponds for 
buffaloes. To the right ‘ the line ol the sea- 
coast, with all its varied curves, indentures, 
and embayments, swept away from the sight in 
that intricate yet graceful line, which the eye 
loves so well to pursue ’. Sir Walter Scott still 
further accurately describes the I'imor coast, 
though speaking of that of Scotland: ‘ It was 
no less relieved in elevation than in rutline, 
the beacEan some places being edged by steep 
rocks, and in others rising smoothly from the 
sands in easy and swelling slopes 

Trade is so inconsiderable that in one 
year only a dozen vessels visited Dilii; 
but this island is believed to be rich in 
unworked minerals that may bring it into 
note. Timor is adjoined by several smaller 
islands; and some way to the west, towards 
Sumba, lies Savu, which appears to be more 
thickly populated by a finer race — perhaps 
of Arab or Hindu origin— than the heathen 
mongrels of Timor. 

Timor is * a Malayan word meaning 
' Eastern Island ”, hence the name I’imor- 
laut, “ Far Eastern Island ”, given to one 
farther east which, with its adjacent islets, 
is also known as the Tenimber group. 
These are low-lying coral islands, the highest 
elevation being only some 2000 feet. Till 
Dr. H. O. Forbes, in 1882, spent three 
months here with his brave wife, they were 
quite unknowm to Europeans, given up to 
a mixecl race who show industry in comb- 
ing out or frizzling up their shocks of hair, 


and a skill in carving Wood and bone, 
remarkably out of keeping with their general 
savagery, while in a strong propensity to 
drunkenness on fermented palm-juice they 
seem also ripe for certain civilized influ- 
ences. Their artistic talents are turned to 
account in the making of hideous idols or 
fetish figures, expressing the low ideas of 
religion which they share with other Pa- 
puans. Their houses, “ though little more 
than floor and roof ”, are neatly built on 
piles; they grow Indian corn, sweet-potatoes, 
&c., have pigs ana fowls, and are good 
fishermen wath spears and arrows. The 
interior contains considerable forests, sug- 
gesting rather the coral-island vegetation 
than that of Australia; yet one notable 
feature is clumps of scarlet blossoms, akin 
to the Australian fire tree. Buffaloes run 
wild in the woods of one island, perhaps 
introduced by Malay traders; but this 
region is naturally poor in animal life. 

I'arther cast come the Kc or Kei Islands, 
and beyond, near the coast of New Guinea, 
the Aru Islands, a considerable mass of 
land cut up by narrow channels. The 
people here are mainly savage Papuans, 
though long visited by Chinese and Malay 
traders in search of pearls from the shallow 
seas, and birds of paradise from the forests, 
whose gorgeous plumage make a leading 
article of commerce in this region. The 
Great Bird of Paradise, which Wallace calls 
“ one of the most beautiful and the most 
wonderful of living things ”, seems to be 
confined to the Aru Islands and to corre- 
sponding latitudes of New Guinea, where 
its harsh note is the most common sound 
in the woods. The Lesser Bird of Para- 
dise has a wider range on the mainland 
of New Guinea; and there is another kind, 
the Red Bird of Paradise, which Wallace 
believed to be peculiar to the Island of 
Waigiou. These he distinguishes as true 
Birds of Paradise; but the name is extended 
to other brilliant birds of this region, in 
all some forty species. The natives catch 
them by ingenious snares, or shoot them 
skilfully with arrows, the tip so blunted as 
to kill the bird by force of the blow without 
injuring its plumage. Its seems impossible 
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to keep them alive, as they soon pine away 
in captivity; the skins are the coveted com- 
modity in which the people pay tribute 
exacted from them by the Dutch or by the 
Malay Sultan of Tidor, who claims their 
allegiance.^ They also collect tortoise-shell, 
trepang, birds’ nests, and other articles of 
trade. They have vegetables, sago, and 
sugar-cane, but are too lazy to cultivate 
crops of grain, or even to plant coco- 
nuts; and their gains from the traders go 
chie% on arrack, tobacco, ar^i so forth. 
To their poor diet, varied only by an occa- 
sional wild pig or kangaroo, Wallace attri- 
buted the prevalence of loathsome skin 
diseases among some of them. 

Towns are not to be looked for here; 
but Dobbo, a small island on the west 
side of the Aru group, with a village 
“ wonderfully civilized- looking for this out- 
of-the-way corner”, gives an anchorage at 
which Chinese and Bugi traders assemble 
during the first half of the year to hold a 
market with the natives, the place being 
almost deserted in the later months. Wal- 
lace seems to have been the first European 
who trusted himself among this motley 
community, made up for the most part of 
not very promising moral elements, and 

* These valuable birds are not large of body, but 
have the most extraordinary development of coloured 
and lustrous plumage in tufts, trains, ruffs, shields, 
and other excrescences, sometimes sprouting at the 
end of long wire-like shafts. As in the case of other 
feathered dandies, it is the male birds that mono- 
polize this magnificence, the female ones being of a 
quiet brown with slight markings. The full plumage 
is not acquired by the male for some years: and at 
least once a year the feathers go out of season by 
moulting, coming to their best in the breeding-time. 

“ The birds had now commenced what the people 
here call their ‘ sacaleli ’, or dancing-parties, in certain 
trees in the forest, which are not fruit-trees as I at 
first imagined, but which have an immense head of 
spreading branches and large but scattered leaves, giv- 
ing a clear space for the birds to play and exhibit their 
plumes. On one of these trees a dozen or twenty full- 
plumaged male birds assemble together, raise up their 
wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate their 
exquisite plumes, keeping them in a continual vibra- 


of To-day 

he was surprised to find how they all lived 
quietly together, public opinion supplying 
the place of law and magistrate to keep the 
peace, without which trade could not be 
carried on. Sly cheating was looked on 
as rather admirable than otherwise; but 
when a man was caught in open stealing, 
he had publicly to e:5^erience one of the 
rattan ‘ cane’s many *uses, not altogether 
unknown to younger citizens of the West, 
It was his years’ long experience of such 
slightly-organized society that set this dis- 
tinguished naturalist upon questioning some 
of the advantages of our civilization. 

Once across “ Wallace’s Line ”, we find 
no definite boundary for Asia, which might 
be held to end inconspicuously at the straits 
between Bali and Lombok. The Aru 
Islands are a separated fragment of New 
Guinea; but if we enter upon its mainland 
we shall be drawn on to Australasia and 
the archipelagoes of the Pacific, with both 
of which it has closer relations than with 
the Malay end of Asia. So let us leave 
New Guinea to be treated under the head 
of Australia, with whose fortunips seems 
to be involved its future civilization. In 
any case, it has to be looked on as a link 
between those two divisions of the world. 

tion. Between whiles they fly across from branch 
to branch in great excitement, so that the whole 
tree is filled with waving plumes in every attitude 
and motion. The bird itself is nearly as large as 
a crow, and is of a rich coffee-brown colour. The 
head and neck is of a pure straw-yellow above, and 
rich metallic-green beneath. The long plumy tufts 
of golden-orange feathers spring from the sides 
beneath each wing, and when the bird is in repose 
are partly concealed by them. At the time of its 
excitement, however, the wings are raised vertically 
over the back, the head is bent down and stretched 
out, and the long plumes are raised up and expanded 
till they form two magnificent goldben fans, striped 
with deep red at the base, and fading off into the 
pale brown tint of the finely-divided and softly- 
waving points . The whole bird is then overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, and 
emerald-green throat forming but the foundation 
and setting to the golden glory which waves above.” 
— ^A. R. Wallace’s Malay Archipelago ^ vol ii, p. 253. 
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Area 

Ceylon (25,400 sq. miles in extent) is nearly as large 
as Scotland. Physically, the island is a continuaiion of 
the southern extremity of Peninsular India, to which it is 
joined by tlie low reef known as Adam’s Bridge (22 miles 
long), which stretches betwean the island of Miinar on 
the coast of Ceylon and the island of Rameswaram off 
the mainland, and makes an almost continuous division 
between the Gulf of Manar and Palk Strait. It is pr*- • 
posed that through railway communication should be 
instituted between India and Ce3k)n by way of this 
natural bridge. Sections of the line have already been 


with f'xpo'^ure. As natural in an island in low latitudes, 
the temperature is more uniform everywhere than on the 
mainland. This is most conspicuous along the coast- 
lands, where the annual range is nowhere more than 
two or three degrees, and where the annual mean tem- 
perature is about Si", At Kandy (1660 ft.), far in the 
highland interior, the mean annual temperature is 76“ F. 

The island lies in the track of both monsoons, and 
receives heavy rains. The south-western .section of it 
is the wettest area. Here the highlands present a steep 
scarp, overlooking a narrow coastal plain, and receive 
the full force of the south-west monsoon, which blows 
from June to September or October. The noilh-eastern 
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built from the mainland to the terminus in Rameswaram 
Island, and from Ceylon to the northern end of Manar 
Island, and jiroposals for the remaining section have 
lieen formulated. 

Relief 

The island is pear-shaped, stretching some 270 miles 
from north to south, and attaining a maximum width of 
140 miles east and west. The whole slopes up inland 
from low-lying coastlands to a central mass of highland. 
This highland is highest and widest in the south, rising 
to 8000 ft. in, Pedrotallagalla, and to 7000 ft. in the more 
famous and isolated Adam’s Peak, which overlooks the 
steep southern scarp. This peak is the goal of many 
pilgrims, and a landmark for coastwise navigation off the 
south-w^t. Many deep ravines have been carved out of 
the central block by the torrential streams when they 
rush towards the plains during the season of rains. 
These rivers are numerous, and flow off in all directions, 
but are all short, and only one--the Mahawcli Ganga— 
is navigable, and that only for smaller craft. 

Climate 

In Ceylon temperature may be claimed to vary most 
persistently with altitude, and rainfall more esj^cially 


corner receives most of flie lighter winter rains off the 
north-east monsoon. The annual rainfall is plentiful 
almost everywhere, being between 40 and 50 inches in 
the driest j)arts (i.e. in the north-west and south-east); 
and in the highest parts of the south-west it varies between 
100 and 200 inches. 

Products 

About a quarter of the total area of Ceylon is culti- 
vated or under justure. Of the remainder large tracts 
are covered with forest. 

During the last half-century the resources of the island 
have l>een systematically developed, and special attention 
has been given to the discovery of suitable plants, &c., 
which could be grown. The most valuable products 
to-day arc tea, rubber, coco-nuts, rice and other grains, 
cinnamon, and cacao. 

About 400,000 acres are cultivated with tea, which is 
grown on estates varying in size, and at elevations rang- 
ing from sea-level to nearly 7000 feet above sea-level. 
Most of the estates are under Europeans, and are worked 
by native labour drawn from southern India. Tea forms 
one of the most important items in the export trade. In 
1919 about 208,000,000 lb. were exported. More than 
half of this total (or 141,000,000 lb.) was sent to the 
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United Kingdom, and much c/ the remainder was sup- 
plied to the United States, Australia, and Canada. 

The area under rubber has rapidly increased in recent 
yKsars. It is grown most piofitahly in the Matale and 
Kelani valleys of the south-west and centre. In 1919 the 
to 4 al export of rubber amounted to about 100,400,000 lb., 
sent chiefly to the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

One of the most profitahle products of the island is 
the coco-nut palm, which is grown largely along the 
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llat sandy coasllaiuls, &c., and ofllas a \aricfy of suh- 
products. Fresh coco nuts foiin but a small item in the 
export trade (about ;^^25,ooo), but the coco-nut palm yields 
a useful fibre called coir, copia, coco-niu oil, and desic- 
cated coco-nut. The output of desiccated coco-nut has 
increa.sed rapidly since the ^^■ar, amounting )o about 
75,500,000 II). in 1919, and it has been shipped in large 
quantities to North America and the United Kingdom. 
The export of copra has also incicascd, amounting to 
about 1,730,000 cwt. About 64 jier cent of this total 
was sent to Western Europe and 36 j)cr cent to Egypt 
and India. 

Many different minerals are to he found in Ceylon, 
but plumbago is the only mineial which is extensively 
mined, .and it forms a valuable item as a commercial 
commodity. The output varies, and the export has 
fallen consideiably. It is .shipped chiefly to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

The Matara district is noted for its piecious stones, 
wliich ahso abound in other pails of the island. 

Commerce 

The principal imports into Ceylon are cottofi manu- 
factures, rice, fuel, and sugar. Though the best cotton 
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Chief Exports from Ccjlon in 1919 (in millions of £) 

goods are imported from the United Kingdom, the 
largest quantity is supplied by British India. 


Statistical Survey 

Ceylon has several ports, Colombo (population about 
210,000), dalle (40,000), Jaffna (40,000), and Trin- 
comali, but Colombo is pre-eminently the chief port. 
It is situated on the west coa.st, and has a magnificent 
artificial harbour, specially constructed so as to give 
protection from the south-west monsoon. It is not only 
the political and commercial capital of the island, but 
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also the most central port of the Indian Ocean, on the 
gieat tiadc route from Europe, via Suez, It) the Far East 
and Australia, and from Bengal to South Africa. In 1919 
the total tonnage cleaied at the Cingalese ports rose 
to 17,700,000 tons, and the largest sltare pf this was 
registered at Colombo. 

Kandy is tlie old capital of the island. It is situated 
in the highlands amidst beautiful scenery. It is an old 
religious centre. 

Government 

The government of the island is vested in a Governor, 
assisted by an Executive Council of seven members, and 
a Eegislali\e Council consisting of twenty-one members. 
Members of the Executive Council are included in the 
Legislative Council. For purposes of local administra- 
tion, the i.sland is divided into nine provinces under the 
contiol of Government agents. 

Population and Religion 

The population of Cejlon is about 44' millions. Both 
Eurojican and native elements of the population present 
racial mixtures; for the Portuguese and the Dutch have 
left their mark. Of the native population, about 4^ 
millions belong to the Cingalese and Tamil groups. 
The principal creeds in the island aie represented by 
Buddhists (foiming about 50 per cent), ‘Hindus (about 
25 pel cent), Christians (10 per cent), and Mohammedans 
(7 pel cent). 

Education 

Education is controlled by a special Government De- 
partment. There are numerous schools, including a 
large number of Government schools and State-aided 
schools, in adilition to private schools. Most of the 
education is carried on in the vernacular, and education 
is free in the Government vernacular schools; fees are 
charged in the English schools. 
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BURMA 


The area of Burma is approximately 240,000 sq. miles, 
or about three times the ^ze of Bengal, but the poptila- 
tion Is sparse, being only a little over 12 millions, or 
one-quarter of the populS'^n of the smaller province. 


The Bay of Bengal forms a definite southern boundary 
— from north of Akyab to the Mergui Archipelago — but 
about lat. 21° N. the boundary leaves the coast, and 
winding among the intricate trenches of the mountain 
ranges passes north to the Palkoi Mountains, which form 
the divide between the Chindwin and Brahmaputra valleys. 
The eastern frontier is even more indefinite and difficult 
After looping northward to include the Upper Irrawaddy, 
the line doubles back to within a short distance of Bhamo, 
then loops^ eastward to the Mekong valley and back to 
the Salween, and then passes southward to include the 
coastal strip of Tenasserim. 


The relief of Burma consists of parallel ranges of 
mountains alternating with deeply trenched — and gener- 
ally fertile — valleys running north and south. 

These successive ranges and gorges, ril)l)ing ond 
furrowing the country, render access difficult froti. 
east or west, but the great rivers, the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween, ha\e broad waterways w.iicl. 
link the far interior with the sea east of the 1 mg 
Arakan Yoma. The Irrawaddy i< navigable foi 
large river steamers to Bhamo, 000 miles from 
the sea, and about 300 miles of the Chindwin 
tributary are navigable. The river valley is the 
most densely populated strip in the country, and 
is the mam outlet for the interior, and it will 
remain so until road and rail Iranspoit can be 
adequately developed. The Salween valley forms 
another area of fertility, but the river is not navigable 
for any great distance. The railway from Mandalay to 
Rangoon passes down the short Sittang valley. The only 
extensive area of lowland lies in the south, where the great 
rivers enter thg sea — between Bassein and Moulmein. 
This lowland is the most fertile and fully developed sec- 
tion of the province, and Rangoon near the cent.e is the 
chief port. 

Climate 

As the greater part of Burma lies south of the tropic, 
the range of temperature on the lowlands — along the 
coast, on the delta, and in the main valleys— is very slight. 


the temperatures varying between 75“ F. and 90“ F., and 
the high humidity renders the climate in these regions 
very unhealthy. The south-west monsoon brings heavy 
rains to the coastal strips of Arakan and Tenasserim, 
and penetrates to the ranges of the Lower Salween 
basin, where the annual mean is 84 inches. The annual 
mean of the delta is from 100 inches to 117 inches. As 
the coastal ranges intercept most of the rainfall brought 
by the wet monsoon, the rainfal of the area nordSf of 
Prome is comparatively small, the annual mean falling 
to 38 inches, while farther lorth-eastward it lends to 
decrease still further, and is so variable that irrigation 
has to be practised in agricultural areas. 


About 72 per cent of the po[)ulation of Burma is engaged 
in aqiicn/ture, and about 15,000,000 acres are cropped 
annually. The products vary according to the differen 
climatic zones in the area. 

Lower Burma, which is chiefly in the wet zone, is an 
exceedingly fertile area, and has the advantage, as com 
pared with most areas in India, of having never.-failing 
supplies of rain. Rice is the most valuable and the most 
extensively grown crop on the lowland. As the produc- 
tion far exceeds ilie demands of the small population, 
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there is always a large surplus available for export, 
while the regularity of the rains guarantees a steady 
crop. 

Rice is also cultivated in Upper Burma, but there 
irrigation is sometimes necessaiy. The area under rice 
in the drier region is more nearly about 40 per cent 
of the total area cultivated, as compared with 90 per cent 
of the total area cultivated in the southern lowlands- 

Over 6,000,000 tons of rice are [)roduced annually, and 
about half of this is available for export. Mills — generally 
owned by Europeans — have been established at the chief 
jx>rts, Rangoon, Bassein, Akyab, and Moulmein. 

The princiital crops of the dry zone (chiefly Upper 
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Oenferal Burma) are cotton, beans, maize, millet, fruit, 
and tobacco; while suppliers of sesamum, ground-nuts, 
and cotton seed have given rise to a promising oil-crushing 
industry. Raw cotton (of a short staple), beans, and 
ground-nuts are the chief products exported from this 
part of Burma. 

In recent years rubber has been successfully introduced 
into Tenasserim, where conditions have proved specially 
favourable in the Mergui district. The export of rubber 
has shown a steady increase till quite recently, and 
promises, as transport facilities are developed, to become 
considerable in the future. 

Forests 

The forests of Burma have formed «5..ie of the most 
valuable natural assets to the province, and occupy over 
20,cxx) sq. miles of territory in the wetter zones. It 
v(as the abundance of teak which originally gave rise to 
the exploitation of the forest areas ; and until the develop- 
ment of trade in rice and mineral oils, teak was the chief 
item in the export trade. 

The best teak is exported to Europe for shipbuilding 
and carriage-making, and poorer qualities are supplied to 
India. Before the War over 161,000 tons per annum 
were shipped from Burma, 60 per cent of which was sent 
to India and the rest to Europe. Most of the output of 
timber is produced by private enterprise, but the Govern- 
ment Agency also exploits the reserved forest areas. 
Sawmills have been established at most of the ports, but 
the export of timber is especially concentrated at Rangoon 
and Moulmein. In addition to teak, there are other 
valuable woods (e.g. cutch, pyinkado, &c.), but these do 
not yet figure largely in the returns. 

Fisheries 

The inland fisheries of Burma have been more fully 
developed than the sea fisheries; but, though large 
quantities of fish are obtained from the inland waters, 
especially in the delta region of Lower Burma, the local 
supplies are not sufficient, and about 264,000 cwt. 
of fish (salted and unsalted) are imported annually from 
India and the Strait Settlements. The sea fisheries are 
most promising along the coast of Tenasserim and in 
the Mergui Archipelago. The fishery revenues fell 
during the War, but in 19 14-5 amounted to ;^39,ooo. 

Minerals 

The mineral resources of Burma, though varied, remain 
undeveloped for the most part. 

Deposits of coal, lead, and tin are known to exist, and 
precious stones have long been famous; but the produc- 
tion of mineral oils is the only industry which as yet 
has Ijeen systematically developed. Boring operations 
are mainly confined to the Yenangyaung and Singu 
fields, and the output in 1916 from Upper Burma rose 
to 292,000,000 gallons. A pipe line carries the oil to 
Syriam, near Rangoon, where refineries have been 
established. The products include kerosene, benzene, 
&c., paraffin wax, and candles, valued at ;^4, 338,000 
in the export trade of 1916-7. 


About 94 per cent of the mineral oils from Burma 
is sent to India, principally in the form of kerosene, 
India drawing 60 ])er cent of her total supplies of kero- 
sene from Burma, The demand for paraffin wax is 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and Japan. 

Before the War tin-mining on a small scale was carried 
on in various areas in Tenasserim, and the total produc- 
tion of wolfram associated with the tin was sent to 
Germany. 

The sudden demand during the War gave an enormous 
impetus to the mining industry, ^"d Burma has become 
the greatest producer ol wolfram, the Tavoy field alone 
accounting for one-third of the world’s output. All exports 
of wolfram are now sent to the United Kingdom. The 
output has steadily increased since 1914, the 40CO tons 
produced in 1917 being nearly double the amount pro- 
duced in 1914. 

The Bawdwin mines form the source of the bulk of the 
lead, silver, and zinc exported from Burma. Silver is 
shipped to India, lead chiefly to Ceylon — for tea- packing — 
and now zinc to Japan, though before the War the bulk 
of the zinc was sent to Germany and Belgium. 

The jade mines of Burma have long been famous. 
Large quantities have been found in the p Myitkyina 
district, and China offers an unlimited market. The 
production of jade has been recognized as a perquisite of 
the Kachin hillmen, but under systematic control it could 
be made to yield far larger returns. 

Commerce 

More than one-half of the total export trade of Burma 
consists of rice, which is shipped chiefly to India. Mineral 
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oils and timber rank second and third in value, while other 
leading exports include raw cotton, hides and skins, and 
oil-seeds. 

Cotton and jute manufactures account for the bulk of 
the import trade, which also includes quantities of pro- 
visions, &c. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the total forei^ trade of Burma 
before the War (1913-4) was within ti»e British Empire. 
The largest share of this trade was divided between 
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India and the United Kingdom. The trade with India 
amounted to 38 per cent of the total foreign trade, while 
that with the United Kingdom — mainly confined to 
exports — amounted to about '’O j^erccnt. Since the Wai 




Diagram showing Distribution and Share (per cent) of 
• Export Trade of Burma, 1913-4 


India and the United Kingdom have increased their 
shares in the export trade, while Japan and the United 
States have improved their po-jitions chiefly at the expense 
of Germany and Austria. The overland tiade between 
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Burma and Western China consists of raw sillt, hides, 
and silver from China, in exchange for cotton goods, 
woollen goods, and fish, but the volume of trade is very 
small, and must remain so until communications are 
better. 


There are several good {>orts on the long southern 
coast of Burma; but until tran.sport, fuel, and labour 
problems arc .solved, Rangoon will retain its vast pre- 
eminence in control'ing foreign trade, about three- 
quarters of w Inch pisses tlinuigh it. K ingoon is 
situated about 21 miles from the sea at a pt>int cast of the 
delta of the Irrawaddy. The number and net tonnage 
of vessels entering and clearing from the port in 1913-4 
was nearly 3000 vessels and nearly 6,000,000 tons. 
Figures fell during the War, but in 1920 the volume 
of trade according to value made Rangoon the fourth 
most important harbour in India. 



liistribution and Sliare of Kict* Export from Burma In 1916-7 


The port itself has been much improved, while inland, 
in addition to the waterways, it has railway communica- 
tion, via Prome, to Allafumgo on the Irrawaddy, and is 
linked by a thnaigh line, following the Siltang valley, 
with Mandalay, the natural capital and centre of trade 
for Upper Burma. 

Mandalay is a railway junction, and from it lines have 
been carried (i) to the Chindwin valley, (2) as far as 
Myitkyina and the jade-mines in the Upper Irrawaddy 
basin, and (3) to llsenwi, where the road leads into 
Yunnan. From Bhamo a short line approaches the 
Chinese fronoer. There is as yet no direct railway 
communication between India and Burma, but various 
routes have been proposed— a coast route, from Chitta- 
gong to Prome r the Manipur route, in the central 
region ; and an eastern route from Ledo, via the 
llukong valley, to Taungni. The last-named route 
seems latterly to have become the most likely to be 
selected. Bassein, Akyab, and Moulinein export quan- 
tities of rice. Bassein is the best natural harlxiur in 
Buima, but is not a distributing centre of much impor- 
tance. Akyab is the chief harbour on the Arakan 
coast, and has a fairly large trade with India. Moul- 
mein, a little distance up the .Salween River, has declined 
in imjiortance recently. The development of Tenasserim 
will probably give rise to ports to the south, e.g. Tavoy, 
Mergui, and Victoria Point. 
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Area and Population 

The Kingdom of Japan lies off the eastern coast of 
Asia. It consists of five large islands, stretching approxi- 
mately between lat. 30“ and 45° N., and between long. 
130“ and 145° E. This nucleus is extended far to 
northward and toward the south as the Empire of Japan, 
which comprises a curving fringe of island groups stretch- 
ing between lat. 20° and 150“ N. and long. 120° and 
150“ E., enclosing a series of shallow seas on the west, 
and fronting the Pacific deeps for 2000 miles on the 
east. By the possession of Chosen (Korea), the Empire 
has expanded to the mainland, consolidated its position 
in case of attack, and gained control of the main ap- 
proaches to the continent, especially in the north-east 
via the most southerly nufiozen sea. 


Island. 

Area 

S juare miles 

Kstimated 

l^^piilation. 

Millions. 

Hondo 

87,000 


Skikoku 

7,000 

5-5 

Kiushiu ,. 

1.5.700 

9 

Hokkaido (Yezo) 

30,500 

I 

Kurile Tsland.s 

6, 100 


Luchu Islands 

900 


Other Islands 

1 , 300 


Japan Proper 

148,500 

55-9 

Chosen or Korea 

85,000 

17.2 

Taiwan or Formosa 

13,90c 

3-6 

Karafuto 

13,200 

0*1 

Japanese Empire ... 

260,600 

76-8 


Population 

The total population lor Japan proper was 55,960,000, 
according to the census of 1920. About five-sevenths of 
this total was concentrated in Hondo, but the highest 
density per square mile was recorded in Skikoku (643) 
and Kiushiu (573), Hondo taking third place with about 
444 to the square mile. 

The population in the three important dependencies of 
Korea, Taiwan, and Karafuto amounts to another 21 
millions ; thus the total population of the Japanese 
Empire approximates to 77 millions. 

Relief 

Four-fifths of the interior of Japan is composed of 
mountamB, running in long ranges, deeply cut by short, 
harrow valleys, and constantly expanded by spurs to the 
coasts. 

The real core of the mountains is composed of very old 
rock, representing the old shore of Asia itself, but which 
was separated from the mainland by faulting, as is shown 
by the line of shallow seas. The islands now form a 
recognized level in the characteristic Pacific step forma- 


tion in the transition from the Mongolian Plateau and 
basin in the west, to the ocean depths of the Pacific in 
the east as marked by the “ Tuscarora Deep”. 

This great contrast in level from mountain interior 
toaby.smal depths, together with the exposure to the mon- 
soon rains, is associated with ^l&an and seismic move- 
ments, and there are sometimes three or four — usually 
slight — earthquakes every day. Theie are many vol- 
canoes distributed throughout the islands. The majority 
are extinct. The most famous cone is that of Fuji-yama 
{12,400 feet), which figuies so often in Japanese art. 
Asama-yama (Hondo) and Aso-san (Kiushiu) are amongst 
the best known active volcanoes. 

The rivers are short and generally torrential in charac- 
ter. As sources of water-power they will probably be 
utilized largely in the future ; but, owing to the shortness 
of the courses and the liability to floods, they are virtually 
of no use for navigation, and are dangerous for irrigation. 

The coast-line is long, much indented, a^d every- 
where the mountains approach close to the sea, leaving 
merely a series of hill-gu t plains, isolated from each other 
inland, hut as a lule open to the sea, and thus directly 
encouraging movement by sea. I'he seas, however, are 
subject to .storms both in winter and in summer, so that 
the ports have arisen in the sheltered bays and crannies, 
e.g. Nagasaki, Kobe, &c. 

Climate 

The extension of the chief islands of Japan through so 
many degrees of latitude involves naturally great climatic 
contrasts between the north — as typified in Yezo — and 
the south — as typified in Taiwan. The characteristic 
cold in the north and warmth in the south are further 
intensified by the presence of two currents, the cold 
Kurile current which creeps down from the Arctic regions, 
and the warm waters of the Kuro Sivo which sweep 
up from equatorial sources. The Kurile current reduces 
considerably the summer temperatuies of places north of 
lat. 38° N. The average temperature of Hakodate 
(lat. 42” N.) is 50° F. , but the average temperature at 
Nagasaki (lat. 32° N.) is 60° F., or ten degrees higher. 
The average at Tokio (lat, 35° N.), intermediate in 
position, is 57° F. 

This difference of temperatures between the north and 
south might have been even more decidecf if the effect ol 
the Kuro Sivo current were as marked as that of the 
Kurile. But the effect of the Kuro Sivo current is 
neutralized to a large extent owing to the fact that in 
winter the winds are off shore from the north-west, and 
in the south the moisture is greater. As the Kurile 
current penetrates into warmer waters, its course is 
associated with the formation K)f dense fogs, which are 
as characteristic off the coasts of Yezo as off the New- 
foundland banks of America. 

The island situation of Japan, with its entire eastern 
front open to the full force of rain-bearing wi®ds from 
the Pacific, ensures a large shaie of rainfall everywhere, 
and the high relief guarantees that the rainfall will be 
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heavy, especially on the east coasts. But even in the 
matter of rainfall the north may be contrasted with the 
south. From about the south of Hondo, and including 
Taiwan (Formosa), Japan is within the influence of the 
south-east winds, which belong to the monsoon or sea- 
sonal group, and bring heavy rains to the southern 
islrnds in summer. 

The mean annual rainfall at Hakodate is 45 inches, 
at Tokio 60 inches, but at Nagasaki it lises to 79 inches. 

In winter the width sjif the shallow western seas is 
sufficient to account for the lieavy snowfall — sometimes 
too inches, and •heaviest on the north-west slopes — 
associated wdth the north-w'est wind. 


tropical and tropical latitudes from Hondo to Taiwan 
(Formosa). The upland variety of rice is grown in the 
highei and drier districts. 

Other crops are ba ley, wheat, and rye, mostly growm 
as winter crops, and soya beans, millet, tobacco, hemp, 
sugar-cane, and vegetables. In the uplands, mulberry 
trees, tea, and fruit trees arc planted. There also, where 
the soil is even more limited, i"»ercuUure is practised. 

Japan nas long been noted for its Bilk. Raw silk and 
silk products still form the most important single items in 
the export trade, the two together amounting to nearly 
40 per cent of the total export trrde. The silk industry 
is more chaiacteribtic of the remote country districts of 


Climate 


T. = Temperature in degree'^ Fahrenheit, K — Rainfall in iui hos. 




Jan 

Feh 

March. 

April 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Latltu ’ : 
(approx 

Hakodate 

IT. 

\r. 

26 

2 

28 

2 

34 

2 

43 

3 

3 

60 

4 

b 5 

6 

7 ’ 

0 

^5 

7 

54 

5 

43 

4 

32 

4 

} 42“ N. 

Tokio 

■il 

38 

38 

3 

44 

4 

54 

5 

60 

0 

f)S 

6 

75 

6 

78 

4 

71 

8 

62 

8 

52 

5 

40 

} 35 " N. 

Nagasaki 

■■ {1 

43 

3 

43 

4 

49 

4 

5 b 

9 

64 

S 

71 

12 

79 

lO 

84 

7 

70 

7 

bS 

5 

54 

3 

48 

3 

} 32" N. 

Taikoku 

■ (L 

61 

3 

58 

4 

c- 

70 

5 

79 

7 

82 

13 

83 

9 

84 

>5 

79 

10 

74 

5 

68 

4 

62 

4 

} 25" N. 


Agriculture 

More than 60 per cent of the population of Japan is 
• engaged, eillier wholly or in part, in farrdng. Yet 
owing to the relief of the country (four-fifths of w'hich is 
mountainous), and to the nature of the .soil (much of 
which is not naUually fetlile), the actual area under 
cultivation is small, amounting only to about one-tenth of 
the total. These conditions liave lead to a concentrated 
density of population in the culti.ated areas, which has 
resulted in the growth of the system of small holding.s-- 
the a'erage is about three acre.s per family— and to in- 
tensive methods of cultivation by which severtil crops are 
raised annually from the same plot of land, and every 
square foot is utilized to the utmost. In an area where 
naturally maximum results must be obtained, and where 
labour itself is plentiful, farming is almost entirely by 
hand culture and spadework. Not only is the actual 
cultivated area small, but it is also limited. In other 
countries, e.g. in the Umted Kingdom, Uie annual addi- 
tions to arable^land are appreciable, but in Japan there 
are no wide stretches of natural pasture^ which can be 
converted into fields, and the country is already faced 
with the problem of a population which has outgrown its 
home food supplies. It is for this reason that the 
annexation of Korea has its economic significance for 
supplying rice, beans, and fish. 

Bice is the staple food ol the population, and about 
one-half of the total cultivated area is devoted to this 
grain. The area under rice is usually rather more 
than million acres, producing between 34 and 
38 million bushels, or about six times as much as any 
other cdieal. By far the greatest bulk of the rice is of 
the “swamp” variety, requiring water and involving 
irrigation and terracing, and it is grown in the sub- 


Ihe highlands, where intcrcullure of nuilbeiry trees, 
millet, and beans provides food for the silk-worm and 
labour and food for the inhabitants, while the silk ilsell 
provides work lor the long winters, especially for the 
women. A great advantage of the weaving of silk in the 
isolated regions \va.-> the difficulty of transport, which 
gave an added relative value to a commodity which offers 
minimum bulk with maximum market valur 



Dtai^ram cuinparui{> the Production of three Chief Cereals In 
Japan in 1910 and 1920 (ap[>ruximatcly in niillic'iis of yen) 


Tea is grown in the eastern highlands of South Hondo 
and Taiwan, but the output vaiies. It is exported chiefly 
to the United Stales and Canada, but is not always able 
to compete with the Indian and Ceylon brands. 

The absence of wild fodder plants and the limited 
pasturage at liest have not favoured etock-raising. This 
makes a great contrast with agriculture in the United 
Kingdom. Whereas in Japan the cereal production 
is almost exclusively for human consumption, in the 
United Kingdom al>out 2^ bushels of oats are grown for 
fodder to one bu.shel of wheat for man. Horses and 
cattle have been introduced experimentally, but condi* 
tions are not favourable to big developments in stock- 
raising. The number of cattle in 1920 was only about 
one million, as compared with millions in the 
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United Kingdom, and the nrfmber of sheep was negli- 
gible ; but the number of horses was comparatively high. 

Forests 

The climate of Japan is favourable for forest growth, 
which covers about 25 per cent of the area. In the 
higher latitudes of Yezo and North Hondo are the 
coniferous forests, supplying sawmills and paper-mills, 
driven often by water-power from the mountain torrents, 
and also supplying a certain quantity of wood for the 
match-making industry localized in the industrial plains 
of the south. In the sub tropical and tropical regions 
the fir .tree is replaced by lacquer, bamboo, &c., and in 
Taiwan are the famous camphor trees, i^afge quantities 
of pulp for paper-making are drawn from the forest areas. 
The bamboo is used for making innumerable articles, 
from houses to the toys and knick-knacks which are 
exported in considerable quantities. The lacquer tree 
yields a certain varnish, used for the “lacquer-work” 
used so extensively in Japanese artistic prod'ictions. 
Camphor, particularly important in Formosa, was ex- 
ported in varying (juantities to Hong- Kong, United 
States, and the United Kingdom before the War; but 
latterly the largest quantities have been shipped to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Fiance. 

Fisheries 

In addition to rice and soya beans, fish form an impor- 
tant item of food, and are also utilized as a manure. 
Plentiful supplies arc found in the surrounding waters, 
and about two million people and half a million boats are 
engaged in the industry. 

Minerals 

The mineral wealth of Japan, though not great, is 
valuable. By far the most imjiortant, and the only ore 
which is found in large quantities in the islands, is 


Coal 

442 

Iron (pig, pyrites 

1 13 & steel) 

Copp 

67 

iJ 

Oil 

42 


Others 

45 



Mineral Productions ot Japan, 1919, based on Value 
(millions of yen) 

copper. Japan occupies second place as a copper-pro- 
ducing country, and the purity of the ore obtains for it a 
ready market; but Japan’s share of the actual percentage 
of the world’s output is small, being only about 8 per cent 
of the total world output. Before thcWar Russia absorbed 
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90 per cent of the total export of copper from Japan, but 
during the last five years the largest shares have been 
shipped to China, the United States, and France and 
Great Britain. Copper is found in all the largest islands, 
but the richest mines are at Nikko. Locally the copper 
is the foundation of the famous bronze and enamel indus- 
tries of Japan, which have centred especially at Tokio 
and Kioto respectively. 

Other minerals of importance include coal, some iron, 
zinc, sulphur, kaolin, and mir^^al oil; while lead, anti- 
mony, tin, gold, and silver, are mined, but the production 
is negligible or quite insufficient to meet home demands. 

Coal is found chiefly in North Kiuskiu, which supplies 
about three-quarters of the total production of coal in 
Japan, the richest coal-fields being" near Nagasaki, and in 
the Miike and Onoura districts. The largest coal-field, 
however, is in Hokkaido, lying inland in the Yubari dis- 
trict, but the area is being well connected by railways run- 
ning to the ports of Hakodate, Otaru, and Mororan. The 
Japanese require hardly any coal for domestic consump- 
tion, so that almost the entire output from the coal-fields 
is available for industrial purposes or for export. Before 
the War, except for anthracite, the home den\ands were 
easily supplied, and allowed a considerable surplus for 
export, and the export of coal was further favoured by 
the convenient position of the fields in relation to the har- 
bours. But during the last few years the home require- 
ments have increased enormously, so that the output has 
barely been sufficient to meet it, and though an export 
trade has been maintained for various reasons, it shows a 
considerable decrease. The output of coal in 1913 
totalled 2 1,300,000 metric tons, of which nearly 4,000,00c 
tons were exported. In 1919 the total output amounted 
to over 25,500,000 tons, of which only 2,000,000 tons 
were exported. The coal was exported princijially to 
China, Hong-Kong, Straits Settlements, and the Philip- 
pines. 

Sulphur deposits are widely spread in Japan, but the 
output has fluctuated considerably. At one time Japan 
was second as a sulphur-producing country, but has been 
entirely outstripped by the United States. In 1913 the 
output was 60,000 tons, of which 54,000 tons were ex- 
ported mainly to the United States, Australia, and India, 
In 1917 the output touched 131,000 tons, of which 84,000 
tons were exported mainly to Australia and India. Since 
1917 the output has fallen considerably. 

The oil-bearing strata extend from Yezo to Formosa, 
but about 99 per cent of the total oil output is returned 
from the Echigo district, which sends coj'siderable quan- 
tities of illuminating oil to China.^ 

Industries and Commerce 

The principal manufactures in Japan are the making ot 
cotton, silk, and woollen goods, paper, knittings, matches, 
eartnen and lacquer ware. Of these industries the manu- 
facture of textiles is vastly the most important, while the 
value of cotton goods manufactured is nearly twice that of 
silk goods, and more than six times the value of the wool- 
len goods. The number of spindles has steadily ^creased, 
totalling about 3,388,000, while, during the War, the 


See Korea. 
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export trade was extended in the eastern markets, espe- 
cially in China and India. The head-quarters of the 
industry are at Osaka, with Kobe as the outlet. 



Diagram showing Chief Exports from Japan in igao 
(in millions of yen) 



Distribution of Export Trade of Japan by Countries, 1913 
(in millions of yen) 



Distribution of Exports by Countries from Japan, 1919 
(in millions of yen) 


The rise of Japan as an industrial country is one of the 
most outstanding features of commercial development in 
the last few years. The development of Japan as a 
cozttmeAial power dates only from 1868, when the policy 
of isolation was reversed, but whereas in 1913 Japan was 
one of the debtof nations of the world, in three years, 



Diagram showing Chief Imports into Japan, igao 
(in millions of yen) 



Chief Sources of Import Trade of Japan, igrj 
(in millions of yen) 



Diagram showing Chief Countries from which Imports into 
Japan were drawn in 1919 (millions of yen) 

1915-7, Japan increased her export trade by 130 pci 
cent, and became one of the creditor nations, while in 
regard to tonnage of the mercantile marine, Japan im- 
proved her position from sixth to third place. The posi- 
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lion of Japan after the Wat was still better than in the (i) raw materials necessary for her manufactures, e.g. 

period ending in 1914, but the extraordinary prosperity cotton, wool (mainly from Australia and Africa), iron, 

from 1914 to 1918 proved coincident with the exceptional coal, hides, rubber, and oil ; (2) foodstuffs, e.g. .sugar, 

conditions of the period after the armistice, and Japanese beans, and rice; (3) manufactured goods, e.g. machinery 

trade declined as prices fell and foreign competition and engines. 

began. The main imports are drawn from the United States, 

China, British India, and the United Kingdom. In 1913 
the value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
about equal to that of those from the United States, but 
in 1919 the value from the United States had grown to 
double that from the United Kingdom. These variations 
under war conditions were exceedingly marked in the 
metal tiade. Whereas in 1913 the United Kingdom 
.supplied Japan with about 40 per cent, and the United 
States about 23 per cent of the requirements in iron and 
steel, in 1920 the United States supplied 75 per cent, 
and the United Kingdom only 23 per cent. Yokohama, 


Diagram showing Trend in Import and Export Trade of 
Japan during seven years 

The principal exports from Japan are (i) manufactured 
goods, e.g. cotton, silk, wool, leather, matches, toys, &c. ; 

(2) foodstuffs, e.g. tea, rice, sugar; (3) raw’ materials, 
e.g. silk, camphor, coal, and copper. Raw silk, cotton 
yarns and tissues are the most valuable items. The 
largest shares of raw silk and silk tissues are exported to 
the United States; while China absorbs about 50 per 

Diagram showing Increase of Trade at Yokohama in 
selected years between 1868-1917 

Kobe, and Osaka accounted for nearly 88 per cent of the 
total trade. 

Kobe (pop. 608,000) is the port for the south of Japan as 
Yokohama is for the north. It has risen to the position 
of the foremo.st port of the Pacific in point of trade with 
foreign countries. It is the port for the large manufac- 
turing cities of Osaka (pop. 1,253,000), Nagoya (430,000), 
Kioto (591,000), for whose factories raw materials are 
imported from every part of the w'orld. The imports are 
thus mainly raw materials or partly finished goods, and 
its exports finished articles and natural produce. Kobe 
is the greatest transhipping port of the Tar East, where 
steamship lines running to India, China, the South Seas, 
and Korea have their termini, and where thp goods are 
transhipped to vessels for Europe and America. While 
Kobe is the chief port, Osaka is the greatest industrial 
centre, with an increasing trade with China. Tokio 
cent of the total of cotton tissues, the largest shares of (2,000,000) is the capital and largest city of Japan, 

the remainder of cotton tissues and cheap goods going to situated in the most extensive lowland in the islands. ^ 

India and the Dutch East Indies. Kobe and Nagasaki are old ports of Japan, and Nagasaki 

The largest percentage of the export trade of Japan in was even open to a certain amount of trade during the 

1919 was the same as in 1913, i.e. with the United States period of isolation previous to 1868, hut the development 

and China, but these two countries have increased their of Yokohama is very recent. From a fishi^ village 

lead. Yokohama (423,000) rose in less than 50 years to the 

The import trade of Japan consists principally of rank of fifth city with a population of nearly half a mil* 



Diagram showing Fluctuation in Total Trade through 
Kobe, 1907-17 
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Hon. This rise was coincident with the growth of the 
foreign trade of Japan, and the rise of Japan as a world 
power. Its position has further improved, and it now 
controls the vast silk industry of the country. 


KOREA 

Korea was formally annexed by Japan in 191c. It 
forms a mountainous perTifcsula stretching between lat. 
34° and 42° N., and between long. 125° and 130“ E. 
The political boundary on tiie north follows the courses 
of the Yalu and the Tumen Rivers, which flow west and 
east respectively. As to relief, the high mountain ranges 
{over 6000 feet) run from north to south of the peninsula, 
forming a watershed far to the east of the area, and fall 
with a steep slope to the uniform shore-line facing the 
Sea of Japan. The west coast is in marked contrast to 
that of the east. From tiie mouth of the Yalu River 
the Korean Archipelago it is much indented, studded 
with islands, and opens to numerous plains which lie 
between the spurs from the main ranges and the sea. 

The cliftiate of Korea is dominated by monsoonal 
movements, but it is more continental in c’larncter than 
in the neighbouring islands. The annual range of tem- 
perature is large, the winters being generally severe, 
especially in the north, but it is associated with a high 
percentage of sunshine which proves stimulating. Tlie 
summers are warm everywhere. The rainfall varies from 
24 to 60 inches according to the exposure, the heaviest 
fall occurring in the summer months with w'inds from off 
die Japan and China Seas. 

Resources 

Korea is primarily an agricultural area, and over 
7,000,000 acres are under culli\ation, the chief crops are 
rice, wheat, and other grains, beans, tobacco, and cotton. 
Stock-raising is also carried on on the mountain pastures, 
&c., while the Korean cattle are well known. 

Other important resources are fisheries along the coast, 
forest*;, and mining. Gold, copper, iron, and coal are 
abundant in Korea, and are promising potentialities. 
The hills are well forested (oak and pine), and sawmills 
have already been established at Shingishu at the mouth 
of the Yalu River. 

Commerce 

Until the annexation in 1910 the resources of Korea 
were either hampered by misgovernment or undeveloped. 
The Japanese are making a systematic effort to develoji 
all the resources, and, while the annexation is of definite 
strategic value, it is likely to prove a great economic 
acquisition. As an agricultural area it is of importance 
to the food supply for Japan. Rice and soya beans are 
exported in valuable quantitie.s. The Japanese are also 
encouraging the cultivation of cotton, which is being 
exported especially to the Osaka mills in increasing quan- 
tities. The mineral resources are likely to prove exceed- 
ingly v^Juable, and Japan already draws supplies of 
anthracite from the important coal-mines of the Pyeng- 
yang district. Tl*e coal, gold, and copper of Korea are 


valuable supplementary sources, ' but the production of 
iron ore, &c., is one of the most important complementary 
resources which the dependency offers. 

The development of the country is still primarily await- 
ing the improvement of internal communications. Rail- 
ways are l>eing built to link up the chief centres. 

Lines have already been constructed linking Seoul 
(the capital) and its port Chemulpo to Mukden (and thus 
tapping the transcontrhenlal railway) and to Wensan to 
the north-cast. Southward the line is continued through 
the peninsula to Fusan, with a branch to Molpo. 


FORMOSA OR TAIWAN 

The island of Formosa or Taiwan, nearly 14,000 sq. 
miles in extent, is the most southerly large unit in tl e 
empire. It was foimally ceded by China in 1895. The 
island lies across the northern tropic about 100 miles off 
the coast of South China, due east of Amoy. 

Surface 

From north to south — from Kelung to South Cape — 
runs a high continuous ridge of mountains, attaining a 
height of 13,000 feet above sea-level in Mount Morrison, 
but rising in numerous other peaks to over 19,000 feet 
above the flanking plains. These highland regions, 
occiq^ying the entire centre of the island, are heavily 
forested, supplying many .species of tropical and sub- 
tropical tree.s, the most valuable at present being the 
camphor tree. Tea {)lantations are being encouraged 
where the soil and exposure are favourable. Hoth areas 
of lowland — the eastern and the western— form agricul- 
tural areas where rice and sugar-cane and jute are the 
most profitable crops. The eastern area is, however, 
the more isolated and backward, as the cast coast offers 
no good natural harbours, wliile the frequency and 
stiength of the great ‘Myphoon” winds, which sweep 
towards the i.sland at the season of the south-east winds, 
limits regular communication by .sea to certain months of 
the year, and incirlentally favoured the pirate .settlements 
which made this coast notorious before the Japanese 
occupation. In contrast to the eastern coastlands the 
western area has been occupied and cultivated from 
early times, but its development has been hampered by 
the general stale of turbulent unrest which has been a 
tradition in the i.sland for hundreds of years. It also 
suffers from the absence of natural harbours, but, instead 
of presenting the dangeis of a rock bound coast-line, the 
western shore line is characlerixed by long flat unbroken 
reaches and shallow seas, rendering approach difficult 
and limited. Tainan has been the chief town in the past. 
Under the Japanese Kelung and Tam.sui in the north, and 
Anping and Takau in the .south, are being developed as 
outlets, while a railw'ay has been completed linking up 
the promising centres on the w'estern flank. 

Mineral Resources 

The coal deposits in Formosa are the only mineral 
resources which have been worked to any considerable 
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extent. The output of coal ip 1918 amounted to rather 
more than 800,000 tons. The mining area is in the 
north of the island, Other minerals include gold, silver, 
copper, and petroleum. 

Ck>mmerce 

The preponderating share of the trade of Formosa is 
with Japan, while China and the United States claim the 
largest percentage among foreign countries. The prin- 
cipal exports are tea, coal, sugar, and camphor. There 
is a rising sugar industry in the island, but large quanti- 
ties of the raw product are exported to the sugar refineries 
of the northern islands. The chief imports are opium, 
rice, oil-cake, beans, and tea-seed, ©pium is being 
systematically discouraged by the Government. The 
production of camphor varies. It declined considerably 


in the Motoro Peninsula, and oil-bearing strata has been 
discovered near Tokombo, Mauka, and Arakoi on the 
west coast. 

Other dependencies of Japan include (l) the leased 
territory of Ewantung, comprising an area 538 sq. miles 
in extent at the southern extremity of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, with a population of about 600,600, consisting 
chiefly of Chinese. It forms an agricultural area, with 
good fisheries off the coast, and a fairly valuable local 
manufacture of salt. It is prim^jply important strategically 
as commanding the strait of Pe-chi-li, and as possessing 
in Dairen a fine open harbour, witl^ excellent railway 
communication inland to the continent proper. 

The territory is administered by a governor-general 
from Dairen. 

The following is a summary of the mandate areas 
granted to Japan according to the Treaty of Versailles. 


District. 

Kiau-Chau 

Marianne Islands (except Guam) 
Caroline Islands 
Marshall Islands 


Area 

200 sq. miles 


Population 

.. 227,000 
5,000 

.. C. 35,000 

... c. 9000 


Administrative Centre. 


Sipan. 


/ponap4}''°'' 
ivap^}^®^ Sroup. 


Jaluit. 


between 1917-20, and there was fear of exhaustion of the 
trees, but the production might amount again to about 
4,000,000 lb., approximating to the former output. 



Exports from Formosa in 1919 (millions of yen) 

Dependencies 

Earafuto is the Japanese part of the long island of 
Sakhalin, which lies off the coast of Asia opposite to the 
mouth of the Amur River. The Japanese sphere extends 
as far north as lat. 50°, which forms an arbitrary boundary 
crossing the island from the Gulf of Tartary to the Sea 
of Okhotsk. The island has been noted for its fisheries, 
which are most valuable on the west coast. The industry 
has declined somewhat in importance, but is being 
fostered under the Japanese control. The large catches 
have given rise to a local canning industry. Though 
high mountains occupy the central region, there remain 
large areas which are suitable for agriculture and pastur- 
age, while the highlands offer potentialities in the presence 
of extensive forests (chiefly larch and fir), and the mineral 
resources include coal, gold, iron pyrites, and oil. The 
coal is of a good quality, and is similar to that found in 
the Yubari district of Hokkaido ; and the output in 1918 
amounted to over 10,000 tons. Alluvial gold is found in 
the beds of the numerous rivers. Iron pyrites is worked 


Government 

According to the Constitution of 1889, the Emperor o! 
Japan claims all rights of sovereignty, and, with the 
advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, all execq. 
tive power within his realms. The ministers are appointed 
by the Emperor, and are responsible to him for theii 
actions. The Privy Council is a consultative body re- 
ferred to on important matters of state. Succession tc 
the throne is hereditary, and confined to male descendants. 
The declaration of war and the making of treaties are 
within the power of the emperor, who also has the pre- 
rogative to convoke, to open, close, and prorogue the Im- 
perial Diet, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 

The Imperial Diet is the legislative assembly of Japan. 
It must meet annually, and may initiate laws — which 
subsequently require the sanction of the Emperor— and 
controls the finances. The Diet consists of two Houses, 
(a) the House of Peers composed of 373 members ; and {b) 
the House of Representatives composed of 381 members. 

Membership of the House of Peers is confined to twelve 
males of the Imperial family, a certain number of princes 
and marquises, a proportional number of elected repre- 
sentatives of various orders (e.g. counts, viscounts, &c.), 
and persons over thirty years of age and qualified foi 
nomination by the emperor either by reason of meritorious 
services, &c., or by payment of the highest amount of 
direct taxation. 

A fixed number of members are returned from each elec 
toral district for the House of, Representatives. Electors 
are male subjects over twenty-five years of age, who fulfil 
certain conditions as to residence and the payment of taxes. 

With certain exceptions, for purposes of local govern- 
ment, Japan is divided into large administrative units. 
These prefectures (“Fu” and “Ken’") are subdivided 
into municipalities (“Shi”) and compto (“Gun”), and 
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the coonties further subdivided into towns (“Cho”) and 
villages (“Son”). Each prefecture is controlled by a 
governor, an assembly, and a council, and the threefold 
idea of government is in operation in most of the sub- 
divisions. 

Hokkaido or Teso is administered by a Governor and 
a special organization. 

Etorea or Chosen is divided into 13 provinces and 329 
districts under the control of .t Governor-General. 

The Governor-General .4^ Formosa or Taiwan has 
exceptional power in the island, which is divided into 
thirteen divisions, each under a magistrate. 

Religion 

I'here is complete religious toleration within the 
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empire as far as autocratic power admits. There is no 
State religion. The chief forms of religion are Shintoism 
and Buddhism. Various Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Protestant Churches have missions established in Japan. 

Education 

The educational system of Japan is the most advanced 
in the Far East. 

There are numerous elementary, secondary, higher, 
normal, and technical schools, five imperial universities, 
and eleven other institutions recognized as of university 
rank. 

Elementary education is compulsory. Higher educa- 
tion is systematically to be extended further, and special 
grants are being made fo the purpose. 


CHINA 


• Area and Population 


Divisions. 

Aiea 111 Sq. 

Estimated 


Miles. 

Population 

Chihli 

115,800 

22,970,000 

Shantung 

55 i 970 

25,810,000 

Shansi 

81,830 

9,420,000 

Honan 

67,940 

22,375,000 

Kiangsu 

38,600 

15,380,000 

, Anhui 

54,810 

14,075,000 

Kiangsi 

69,480 

16,255,000 

Chehkiang ... 

36,670 

... 13,950,000 

Fukien 

46,320 

8,560,000 

Hupeh 

71,410 

21,260,000 

Hunan 

83,380 

20,580,000 

Shensi 

75,270 

6,725,000 

Kansu 

... 128,450 

3,810,000 

Szechuan 

218,480 

54,500,000 

Kwangtung ... 

99,970 

23,700,000 

Kwangsi 

77,200 

5,425,000 

Kweichow ... 

67,160 

9,265,000 

Yiinnan 

146,680 

8,053,000 

Total 

• •• 1,532,420 

... 302,113,000 

Hsinchiang ... 

550,340 

2,000,000 

Manchuria . . . 

... 363,610 

12,740,000 

Mongolia 

.. 1,367,600 

1,800,000 

Tibet • 

463,200 

2,000,000 

m^nd Total 

••• 3,913,560 

... 320,653,000 


Boundaries 

The Chinese Empire consists of China proper and the 
four dependencies of Tibet, Eastern Turkestan, Mongolia, 
and Manchuria. China proper comprises only one-third 
of the total area of the empire, but contains about 95 per 
cent of the total population, and possesses the richest 
areas- Wternally, the empire presents the greatest diver- 
sity in climate and relief ; but, viewed externally, it forms 
one large unit, hoiAded by the undisputed barrier of the 


Pacific on the east, while the threefold barrier of moun- 
tain, plateau, and deseit foims a naluial bulwark, separa- 
ting China from the rest of Asia on the landward side. 
The similarity between the boundaries of India and 
China is further born out by the fact that the only signi- 
ficant break in the land rampart in early days lay in the 
north-west, but the isolation imjdied under these condi- 
tions has been vastly greater in the case of China than is 
the case of China’s nearest great neighhour. On the 
other hand, in later limes China, unlike India, was ex- 
posed to the north-east. China lies loughly between lat. 
20° and 50° N., occuj.ying the extreme east of the Asian 
continent, and facing the world’s widest ocean. This 
isolation has encouraged homogenity within, but has 
limited the inter -play of conflicting influences from 
without, and such conflict seems throughout the world 
to be a fundamental condition for a progressive evolution 
of civilization. 

Relief 

China is a mountainous country. Less than on6- 
fifth of the area lies under 1000 ft. above sea-level, while 
the only extensive areas of lowland are in the plains of 
the Peiho, lower Hwangho, and Yangtse on the Pacific 
coast. The mountains of the west form the eastern 
section of the mountain core of Asia, and fall in three 
great levels toward the line of fault which .stretches in 
a south-west to north-east direction across China. East 
of this scarp the land has sunk. 

The three great rivers of China proper all rise in the 
western heights and flow into the Pacific. The river 
basins are separated from each other by spurs from the 
western mountain system, which form high, but not 
inaccessible, barriers between the thickly populated river 
valleys. 

The Hwangho (or Yellow River) rises far in the 
interior on the scarp of the Tibetan plateau about lat. 
34® N. The upper course above Lan-chau is practically 
unknown, but the river appears to ri.se at an altitude of 
over 13,000 ft., and to have carved a deep course among 
the mountains. Below Lan-chau the river issues into the 
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lower levels of Mongolia lover 3000 ft.), and, describing in volume and width, but it is navigable for the greatei 

a great rectangular bend, sweeps north, parallel to the proportion of its 3200 miles, and, inT contrast to the 

Ala-shan ranges, due east between the Ta-Tsing-shan Hwangho, flows through a series of the richest and most 

and the treeless stretches of the bare Ordos country, and thickly populated provinces in China, 

then directly south between the provinces of Shansi and Junk trafiic is carried on from Pingshan eastwards, and 
Shensi as fat as 34° N. Here it receives its only impor- though variations in volume and rapids make steam 

tant tributai^y the famous Wei-ho, which gives the navigation dangerous, there is a steam-ship service be- 

direct route from the lower Hwangho to Lan-chau and tween even Chung king, the chief river-port of Sze-chuan 

the far west. Below the confluence of these two rivers at the junction of the Kia with the Yar^^tse, and Ichang. 

the southward course is blocked by the Tsingling Moun- From Ichang to the ocean J^bout 1000 miles) there is 

tains, and the river passes eastward between the ranges regular and easy stream communication. In the lower 

to the great delta plain, which has been built up between section, however, Plankow (situated ^here the Han joins 

the scarp and the Pacific. This plain section is one of the the main stream) is the focus of trade; and for the 600 

richest and most thickly populated areas in China, and miles between Hankow and Shanghai the river is open 

it is in this region that the river ha^ gained its other to coasting vessels throughout the year and to ocean 

epithet of “China’s Sorrow”. On leaving the high- steamers during high water. 

lands the velocity of the stream is vastly decreased, and The Si-kiang, or West River, is about 1250 miles 
the river is forced to deposit the large amount of sedi- long. It ri.Nes in the highlands of Yunnan, and, receiving 

ment in suspension which it has hitherto carried. This numerous tributaries from the circling mountains, enters 

constant deposition gradually raises the level of the bed the South China Sea through the deltaic hinterland of 

of the river, and the soft embankments of the loose soil Canton. 

are broken, and periodically the floods lireak over the From the Liab-tung Peninsula to Hang-chau Bay the 

plains. More than once the river has changed its course. coast-line of China is low, with shallow seas^ oftering no 

At one time it entered the Pacific south of the Shantung good natural harbours except in the two rocky peninsulas 

Peninsula, now it flows north of the peninsula into the which command the entrance to the Gulf of Chili, But 

Gulf of Chili. Thougli some 2700 miles in length the south of Hang-chau Bay the coast-line is much indented, 

river, in contrast to most of the waterways in China, is and the lowlands are confined to narrow strips in the 

practically of no value commercially. The excessive valleys of the much dissected mountains which here 

velocity and shallows in the upper course, and the extend to the Pacific, 

vagaries and floods characteristic of the lower course, 

limit navigation to isolated and limited reaches; the Cliniat© 

main stream forms rather an obstacle tlian a throughw'ay. 

The Yangtse divides China proper into tw'o nearly Broadly speaking, China proper may be divided into 
equal divisions, and drains an area estimated from three- three large climatic divisions: [a) the temperate region 

quarters of a million to one million square miles in extent. to the north; {/>) the sub-tropical in the centre; and 

It rises in the Tangla Mountains of north-east Tibet, and (r) a “tropical” region in the south. But actually 

for 1600 miles carves a torrential and unnavigable course these conditions are modified everywhere by the domi- 

through deep gorges in wild mountainous country. nant control of the Pacific in the summer months and of 

Below Sui-fu (long, 104° E. ) the basin widens out to western land-mass in the winter months. South China lies 
form the famous Red Basin of China, and the main definitely in the monsoon belt of Southern Asia, and thus 
stream flows north-eastward, receiving numerous tribu- receives a heavy rainfall with the south-east winds during 

larics from both flanks. Between Kwei-Chau and the hot summer months. But the monsoonal influence 

Ichang the mountains close in, and a series of dangerous spreads far up the coast into higher latitudes, and, though 

gorges and rapids occur, which render navigation very the rainfall tends to decrease northward and eastward, 

difficult. Below Ichang the Yangtse enters the lowland the temperature is remarkably uniform. Thus, though 

section, and swinging north and south of lat. 34° N. finally there is a diflerence of 17“ of latitude betw^een Pekin and 

enters the Pacific in a long estuary. Canton, there is only a difference of about 5° F. between 

The course of the Yangtse suffers from the disadvan- the average temperatures of the hottest months, 
tages of the occurrence of rapids, gorges, and variations In winter the heavy, dry cold air fr(^i over the wide 

Climate 
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55 

57 

63 

72 

4 

78 

8 
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9 

86 

8 

85 

12 

81 

4 
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2 

67 

60 
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13 
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plateau lands of the west is brought by the north-west 
and north winds .which prevail at that season. These 
winds intensify the winter cold of the northern regions, 
and emphasize the marked dififerences of the temperature 
between north and south in winter, in contrast to the 
uniformity characteristic of summer-time. The annual 
rainfall in no section is below 20 inches, but the winter 
months tend everywhere to be the driest season. 

Resqjirces 

The real development of the resources of China is, 
with the exception df agriculture, merely in the initial 
stage. Agriculture has been practised for thousands of 
years, and some of the cultivated areas form the most 
fertile districts in the world. But the Chinese farmer is, 
as a rule, skilful and industrious, and even from the 
poorer soils produces sufficient for his own needs. 

The chief crops vary in the three laige natural, physical, 
and climatic divisions of China proper. In Northern 
China the Great Plain of the Ilwangho consists of deep 
deposits of loess and alluvial soil which is exceedingly 
fertile when watered, and has yielded heavy crops for 
thousands of»years. The extreme cold characteristic of 
the northern winters limits cultivation to one part of the 
year, while general conditions necessitate the growing of 
hardier cereals, e.g. millet, barley, and wheat, with peas 
and beans, &c. The light rains and warm summers 
have made cotton-growing possible, and the growing of 
cotton has been encouraged in place of opium. But 
slight decreases in the annual rainfall are liable to cause 
jdi^slroiis results in North China. 7'he valley of the 
^^-ho forms another area of fertility, and formerly c )ium 
was grown largely. Other crops include oil-seed ciops, 
sesame and rape and tobacco, but wheat is really the 
most typical crop. 

Central China is a sub-tropical area, and may be 
divided into two divisions: (a) the Red Basin, where the 
red sandstone has weathered into fertile soils ; and {/>) the 
alluvial plains, which consist of a series of low, flat, sill- 
laden basins stretching from Ichang to the ocean. 

(a) The natural fertility of the soil, the warm jummers, 
the abundant rainfall, and the ease with w hich mountain 
waters, which stream into the Red Basin, can be drawn 
off for irrigation, have favoured the creation of one of the 
most productive and most densely populated areas in 
China. Under the sub-tropical conditions the chief crops 
are rice, cotton, and sugar-cane on the lower levels, and 
tea, mulberries, wheat, and tobacco on the higher levels. 
Terrace cultivaiidh U, however, common. Rice, silk, 
and cotton are grown extensively in the alluvial plains of 
the Lower Yangt.se, while the waters are lich in fish 

Southern China consists of a highly dissected plateau, 
containing numerous isolated drainage basins. 'Phus, 
though the valleys are usually extremely fertile and in- 
tensively cultivated, while terrace cultivation makes 
maximum use of slopes, agriculture is limited, and dense 
populations are only to be found in the deltaic lands of 
the larger rivers, e.g. Sikiang. 

The winters are comparatively dry, hut the summers 
are warm ^d very wet. The rainfall, w'hich is heaviest 
in the sou* and east, is the highest in China, approxi- 
mating to over 80 inches annually. On the higher levels 


the altitude counteracts the “tropical'’ climatic condi- 
tions characteristic of the lowlands, and thus the range 
of products includes bailey and wheat, as well as rice 
(which is the chief food crop), tea, cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, mulheiries, spices, i.nd fruits, &c. Tea is the most 
valuable product of the eastern pnninces, and the pro- 
duction centres in the Upper Min district. In many 
parts of China the forests, which once existed, have been 
ruililessly cut down in the course wf the centuries, and at 
the present day large forests are confined to the southern 
region. There are good fisheries off the coast. 

Minerals 

Many minerals are known to . xist in China, and .some 
deposits have been worked since very early days; but 
the systematic development of the mineral resources is 
still only ’ll the initial stages. 

The must impoiiani minerals worked are coal, iron, 
topper, tin, gold, antimony, zinc, lead, silver, .salt, and 
pelioleuin. 

There is not a single province in China in which coal 
is .absent, hut some provinces are very much richer in 
coal than others. The absence of folding, and the occur- 
rence of normal faulting, characteristic of the northern 
provinces, have favouied the preservation of large coal- 
fields in the provinces of Shansi, Chihli, Shantung, and 
Honan. Coal also is easily acce.ssihle in the Upper 
Vangste valley. There deposits are numerous, but they 
ap[)ear to be Ie.ss valuable. 7'he most important fields 
are near Chung king and Kwei-chau. In the Lower 
Yangste Basin rich and important fields occur near Han- 
1 ow, especially round Binglisiang. 7'he coal is generally 
of good tjuality, and probably anthracite is more abundant 
than bituminous coal. The annual production amounts 
to about 19,000,000 ton.s, and could be enormously in- 
creased if liaiKsport facilities were improved. Though 
the total consumption of coal in China is small as com- 
pared with the dense population, the demand is increasing, 
and foreign coal is actually imported ; but in lime this 
will cease, and China will m turn export huge quantities 
of coal. The export of coal to Pacific ports has already 
commenced from some of the northern areas. The fol- 
lowing is a table of the chief mining areas, and the esti- 
mated output : 


Locality. 

Output in tons (approxi 
mately). 

Kaiping, Lanchow, Chihli 

2,972,000 

Fushun, Mukden 

2,035,000 

Pinghsiang, Kiangsi .. 

927,000 

Chaotso, Honan 

481,000 

Pengshihu, Mulcdcn ... 

275,000 

Lincheng, Chihli 

259,703 

Yishien, Shantung . . 

245,000 

Tsingching, C7iihli ... 

I79»*54 

Yangchuan, Shansi ... 

131,000 

Liuhokou, Honan 

92,000 

Mentoukou, Chihli ... 

80,000 


Iron is frequently found near the coal, and the iron- 
mines of Shansi are probably the oldest in the world. 
The chief deposits of economic value at the present day 
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jwre in the Tayeh district U,ear Hankow, at Wuchang in 
Hupeh, at Chengmenshan in Kiangsi, at Taiping, Fang- 
jphang, Nanking, and Anchi. The Tayeh mine is by far 
the roost important, and exported about 300,000 tons of 
ore to Japan alone in 1915. 

Copper is widely distributed in China, hut the deposits 
are not always in a form well suited to modern working. 
The production is small (between 2000 and 3000 tons), 
and mostly from Yunnan (which accounts for about 50 
per cent of the total), Kirin, and Kansu. 

Gold is found in the four great rivers of Manchuria, the 
Amur, Yalu, Tumen, and the Liao, the rivers of Morvgolia, 
and in the alluvium of the Upper Yangtse. At the 
famous Maha mine (Sze), and the Ping-kiang mine in 
Hunan, the gold is obtained from q«i«rt2 Veins, which 
occur in those localities. The total production of gold 
was possibly 200,000 oz. in 1915, rather more than half 
of which was probably drawn from Manchuria, and about 
a quarter from Outer Mongolia. 

Tin is the most important mineral exported from China. 
The production in 1915 was approximately 8000 tons — 
about 6 per cent of the world’s total product’on. At 
least 80 per cent of the tin was obtained from Kokiu in 
Yunnan, and the remainder was chiefly from Southern 
Hunan and Kwangsi. 

The annual output of antimony has increa.sed largely 
in the last few years, being over 28,216 tons in 1919, and 
China accounts for a very large percentage of the world’s 
total production. The richest fields are in Hunan (95 per 
cent), where the ore is widely distributed. The most 
important centres are in the districts of Shinghua, Anhua, 
Yiyang, and Paoching. 

The most valuable zinc mines are at Shuikoushan 
(Hunan) and Kung.shan (Yunnan). 

The discovery of tungsten in China is of a very 
recent date, but the demand during the War gave an 
impetus to the development of the areas in which it is 
found — mainly near Swatow and in North Chihli. The 
total export of tungsten ore in 1918 amounted to 10,360 
tons, and until 1919 it was not used locally. The fall in 
the demand has brought the output to a standstill in the 
meantime. 

Salt is heavily in demand in China, and rich deposits 
occur in Szechuan and elsewhere. 

Petroleum is worked in Shensi, but the fields have not 
fulfilled expectations. 


Industries and Commerce 

China possesses all the natural resources necessary for the 
development of industry, and has in addition a large popu- 
lation. Since 1914 the national prejudice to all forms 
of modern industrial development has gradually been dissi- 
pated, and Chinese enterprises are becoming common. 

The Bilk industry is the oldest, and remains the most 
important in China. Shantung silk has been famous since 
about 2600 B.C., but sericulture is more important in 
Central and Southern Chin^ Raw silk forms the most 
valuable item in the export trade, and China supplies 
about 27 per cent of the world’s supply of raw silk, second 
in amount only to Japan. 

The annual average export of tea from China (242,000,000 
lb.) used to be (30 years ago) more than twice that from 
British India (105,500,000 lb.). But though China is 
probably still the finest tea-producing country in the world, 
the export from India has far .surpassed that from China. 
During the season 1915-6, India actually supplied 57 
per cent of the import of tea into Great Britain, as 
against 30 per cent from Ceylon ^nd 4 per cent from 
China. This headway is essentially due to the careful 
cultivation of the plant on the great plantattons of India 
and Ceylon, whereas in China there are no large and 
well-organized estates, and up to the present tea has been 
grown primarily for the farmers’ own needs, while the 
surplus is disposed of to any buyer. 

There are many varities of tea; black, green, and some 
dust tea is shipped mainly to United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain, while the export to Tibet is especially brick- 
tea. 

In 1917 the exports of tea amounted to 443,350 
to Russia, 171,600 piculs to United States, and merely 
34,954 piculs to Great Britain. 

China ranks third among the cotton-producing countries 
of the world, hut holds a very low position as a cotton- 
exporting country. The raw cotton, which has a shorter 
staple and is a less hardy variety than the American 
species, is consumed in the numerous local mills and 
domestic premises distributed through the country, or 
sent to the cotton-mills, fitted with modern machinery, 
along the coast, e.g. Shanghai (forty-six mills). The 
small quantity which is shipped abroad is sent mainly 
to Japan; but the export trade will never develop on any 
scale until the cotton is grown on an organized plan and 
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Tea Trade in China 


Year. 

r.l.ack. 

Gicen. 

Bnck. 

Leaf. 

Tablet. 

Dust 


Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

P.<- Is. 

Piclus. 

Piculs. 

1908 

685,408 

284,085 

500,815 

— 

6,288 

9,540 

1909 

619,6^2 

281,679 

584.976 

— 

9,944 

2,212 

1910 

633,525 

206,08^ 

616, 540 

— 

8,787 

5,865 

I9II 

734,180 

299,237 

416,656 

— 

9,073 

3,657 

1912 

648,544 

310,157 

506,461 

— 

8,499 

' 8,039 

1913 

542,105 

277,343 

^6,020 

5,603 i 

9,843 

1,195 

1914 

613,296 

266,738 

583,883 

7,325 

12,145 

12,412 

1915 , 

771,141 

306,324 , 

641,318 

1,563 

30,712 1 

31,29s 

1916 

648,228 

298,728 

560,185 

1,229 

26,669 

7,594 

1917 

472,272 

196,093 

443,636 

145 

7,917 

5,472 



China 
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the qiiality is much improved. The Government is en- 
couraging experigtients in cotton growing with a view to 
improvements, while large numl)ers of spindles have been 
ordered from abroad, and many new mills are being 
erected, e.g. six at Tsing-tau in 1918-20. 

The oil>crushi]ig industry is not yet organized, and the 


The lai^est single share of both imports and exports 
is with Japan, but the largest total trade is with the 
British Empire. Hong- Kong holds a conspicuous pf«i- 
tion in regaid to the volume of trade which passes through 
it. It is the great tran.-.hipinent port for a large part of 
the trade between China and all parts of the world: 



inferior quality of the oil produced in the native mills 
has affected the export trade adversely. Recently oil of 
better quality has been exported from the new oil plants 
which have been erected at various centres. 

'^"^he oil and oil-bearing seeds have been exported r ainly 
to Japan (largely from Dalny) and there re-shipped to 
Europe. Under war conditions Britain was forced to draw 
more heavily from Chinese sources tlian in norroal times. 


the largest single item in its trade is cottons and cotton 
yarn. 

The value of the imports from Japan is greater than 
that of the exports to Japan. The Japanese .share in the 
Chinese import trade has steadily increased, and in 1919 
was more than double the value of the share in 1912. 
The following table shows the variations in the import 
trade of China with British possessions and Japan. 


Table showing Import Trade of China with British Possessions and Great Britain and Japan 
Value in Millions of Taels 



Year. 


1909. 

1910. 

I9IT. 

19T3. 

*9»3- 

1914 

>9*5 

19x6. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Hong-Kong 

150 

I7I 

148 

147 

171 

IO6 

148 

153 

'.58 

162 

1.53 

British India 

40 

43 

37 

46 

48 

39 

40 

32 

26 

8 

27 

Great Britain 

68 

70 

89 

74 

96 

104 

71 

70 

51 

50 

64 

Other Possessions 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

Total to British Empire 

• 1 

260 

286 

276 

269 

317 

3" 

361 

257 

24.S 

230 

254 

Japan 

61 

i 

78 j 

81 

94 

124 1 

124 

126 

168 ' 

232 

238 

246 


The foreign trade of China has expanded enormously 
in spite of many restrictions and difficulties. In thirty 
years it has increased by fivefold. The chief exports are 
silk (raw and manufactured), beans, bean-cake, and bean- 
oil^ raw cotton, tea, hides and skins, and tin ; minor 
exports include wool, down, bristles. 

Cotton goods account for about one-third of the total 
imports irUb China. Other principal imports are cigar- 
ettes, metals, rice, coal, oil, fish, and sugar. 


The direct trade lietween China and Great Britain 
consists of the export, in order of value, of egg-yolk, 
raw and waste silk, bristles, wool and camels* hair, and 
the import of cottons, woollens, iron (wrought, &c.), and 
machinery. 

The largest percentage of the shipping trade in Far 
Eastern waters is carried on by Britain, Japan, and 
China. In 1913 the percentage of tonnage employed in 
Chinese ports amounted to 40*8 per cent for British, 
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25* I per cent for japan, and 21-3 per cent for China. 
In 1918 the British share “had declined somewhat and 
the Japanese had increased, but the relative positions 
remained the same. In 1919 the British share was 
showing an increase. The Chinese tonnage is chiefly 
oigaged in the extensive coast and river trade, and is 
mainly in small vessels. 

The mass of the foreign trade of China is attracted to 
the three great ports of Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton, 


month of the Yangtse, virtually midway on the Pacific 
coast of Asia, has favoured a growing river traffic to the 
far interior, and a coastwise traffic north and south in 
addition to the Irans-oceanic trade ; while development of 
railways is improving land traffic. The chief items in 
the export trade (including re-exports) are silks (mainly 
raw), cottons, hides, tea, and beans ; the imports include 
cotton goods and yarns, cigarettes, oils, sugar, and coal. 

Tientsin (pop. 800,000) is the outlet for the northern 




Diagrrain showing percentage of Tonnage employed in Chinese Ports by the Principal Countries in 1913 and 1918 


which form the natural foci of trade in the north, the 
centre, and the south respectively. 

Canton is .situated on the left l)ank of the Chu Kiang 
or Pearl River, 80 miles from Hong-Kong. 'Fhe popula- 
tion within the walled area of the city is probably about 
900,000, but there are large extensions beyond the walls, 
and the population of the surroundiqg lowlands is every- 
where very dense. 

The trade of Canton reached its zenth in value in 1910, 
but the disorders of the subsequent years have affected 


Shanghai (276) 

Tientsm (142) 


Canton (102) 




Diagram showing Value of Total Trade passing through 
the Three Ports in 1917 (in millions of taels) 

the total trade adversely, though not in any sense vitally. 
The chief item in the export trade is silk, raw and manu- 
factured, and in the import trade is cotton goods. 

Shanghai is the ocean outlet of the Yangtse basin, the 
chief industrial centre in China. The city has a popula- 
tion of ovef one million, and is situated about 75 miles 
< from the open sea. 

The numerous industries which have been located there 
include manufactures of piece goods (mainly cotton), 
cigarettes, soap, bean-cake and oil, flour-milling, canning, 
and shipbuilding. The position of Shanghai at the 


provinces, as Shanghai is the ocean outlet for the centra* 
provinces. The city is situated at the point where <ffe 
Grand Canal joins the Pei-ho, which flows into the Gulf 
of Chili. In addition to its central position with regard 
to waterways, Tientsin has also direct railway communi- 
cation via Tsi-nan to Nan-king and the Yangtse valley, 
eastward to Mukden, and north via Pekin to Kalgan. 
It forms the collecting-point of trade for the densely 
populated province of Chihli, of Shansi, Kansu, Honan, 
Shangtung, and Mongolia. Raw cotton, timber, sheep and 
camels’ \noo1, linseed, pea-nuts, goatskins, furs, bristles, 
and beans are among the most valuable exports. The 
imports are mainly piece-goods, metals, hardware, and 
miscellaneous articles. 

In addition to the ports engaged in ocean trade, China 
has also a series of growing river ports in the interior. 
Chief amongst these are Hankow (1,443,900) and 
Chungking (437,600), forming the distributing centres of 
trade in the Lower and Upper Yangtse alistricts. Chung- 
king, situated at the junction of the Kia River and the 
Yangtse, is the largest distributing centre in west China. 
The exceptionally good advantages of Hankow, in regard 
to waterways and railways, ensure for it a great future. 
Situated midway between the rich province of Szechuan 
and the sea, it has long been the collecting-point for 
products of the west, and, standing at the head of navi- 
gation for ocean steamers, is the transhipment point for 
foreign exports. In addition to its advantages as a 
commercial centre it has easy access to the mining areas 
around, and has already attracted various industries. The 
exports are mainly raw cotton and metals (e.^ antimony 
and iron in various forms), hides, se^s, &c. 



China — Manchuria 


Government 

China was declared a Republic in 1912. But, though 
the abdication of the emperor on I2ih February, 1912, 
brought to an end the reign of the world’s oldest monarchy 
and made the Republic a fact, the political reorganization 
of so vest a country as China is still far from complete, and 
cannot be completed until the radically new ideas involved 
in the new regime have had time to permeate society, 
and until some one party ^oves itself strong enough to 
master the many factions which break out at all times of 
national upheaval. •Theoretically ilie Central Govern- 
ment consists of a President, a Vice IVesident, and a 
legislature consisting of (a) a Senate of 264 members, 
and {b) a House of Representatives of 596 members. 

Executive power is for the time being vested in' a 
Premier, nominated by the President, and a Cabinet of 
niwe .mini.sters nominated by the Premier. 

The members of the Cabinet are heads of the various 
departments of war, fnance, &c., and all appointments 
must meet with the approval of both Houses, 

At the moment the Central Government acts from 
Pekin, and«its control is most effective in thi; northern 
provinces. In many parts of the country powerfi.l mili- 
tary Governors have made thc*msclves supreme locally, 
and are virtually independent of tlie Central Government. 
In 1913, under the new regime, it was attempted to bring 
the whole of the pr(»vincial and local administrations 
under the direct or indirect contrtd of the Central Govern- 
ment. The country was to be divided into Provinces, and 
subdivided into Circuits or Districts: each province was 
"*f*oUl)e administeied by a civil Governor appointed by die 
President. The events of the following years frustrated 
this attempt at centralization, but since the issue of the 
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Unification Mandate of 1920 there has been a move 
towards reunification. 

Religion 

Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism are the three 
chief acknowledged religions of Chiua. While Buddhin^ 
claims the roost numerous adherents, in practice ancestral 
worship is the chief item in the religion of the masses, 
while “ religion ” is more usually a heterogeneous mixture 
of the three cults. In addition to Buddhism, which is 
practised in China in a considerably debased form, Mo- 
hammedanism has been introdm^d from the West, and 
has followers in all j^rovinces. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic and the Russian Orthodox Churches have 
numerous missions Ihroiighout the country. 

Education 

China has possessed a system of education for many 
centuries, an<l the passing of clalxirate public exarnina- 
t’ons wins a ncces.sary qualification for Government posi 
tions. 

Under the Republican regime the whole education 
system has been reorganized on more modern and Western- 
ized lines. It has been attempted to divide the educa- 
tion t)f the area into (i) primary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under provincial control, and (2) secondary 
schools, under the Central Government, and to establish 
four universities. In addition there are to be numerous 
sp-cial, technical, and high schools in all large cities. 
There are already many schools and several universities 
attached to the various missions in China, 


MANCHURIA 


Manchuria is the north-eastern section of China. It is 
composed of the three provinces of 

Sheng-king or Fengtien ... 56,000, sq. miles in extent, 

Kirin 105,000 

Heilung-chiang ... ... 203,000 ,, ,, 

Boundaries and Population 

The t©rritory*is bounded on the west by Mongolia 
and Siberia, on the east by Korea and Sil)eria— the latter 
lying east of the Ussuri tributary of the Amur, which 
forms the northern frontier. Southward Manchuria ex- 
tends to the sea between Antung, at the mouth of the 
Yalu River, and Shan-hai-kwan on the coast of Chihli, 

The extreme south of the rocky Liao tung Peninsula, 
which separates the Gulf of Liao-tung from Korea Bay, 
is leased to Japan. 

The population of the area is variously estimated at 
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from si 29 millions, hut is most probably more ap- 
proximately 20 millions. 

Provinces 

Heilung-chiang is the largest of the three provinces, but 
it is sparsely populated, and has few cities. The capital 
is T.sitsihar. Aigun is the centre of an enlrepAt trade 
with Russia. In the west and north-east the area is 
mountainous, but in the plains, where the groun4 is 
fertile, wheat and other grains are grown. It is drained 
northward by the Sungari and the Nonni. The future 
of the province will depend on the development of rail- 
ways and of Siberia. 

Kirin, the central province, falls naturally into two divi- 
sions. (i) A high, well-wooded mountainous area in the 
east, offering reserves of limber and fine wild-animal furs, 
and posse.ssing undeveloped mineral resources ; and ( 2 ) a 
lowland area in the west, forming a good agricultural 

June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

72 75 77 67 55 42 20 

2653* I — 

126 
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region, and producing quantities of soya beans, grains, and 
tobacco, while cattle and horses are reared on the grass- 
lands. The railway development is far more advanced 
than in the northern province. From Harbin, near the 
point where the Tians-continental line crosses the 
Sungari, a branch line has been constructed, offering 
an outlet via Sinfenho to the Russian port of Vladivostok. 
A second branch runs from Chang-chun to Kirin, the 
capital of the province, and situated at the point where 
the San-fa River issues into the plain. 

The southern province of Shengking is mountainous in 
the east, but westward consists of wide level and treeless 
plains, drained southward by the Liao-ho, where large 
crops of sorghum, wheat, millet, hemp, opium, gensing, 
and soya beans are grown. The rise of the soya l^an 
industry has attracted many Chinese settlers, and the 
improving transport facilities are directly encouraging the 
rise of other industries. 

Coal and iron are mined near Mukden, which is the 
great railway junction of South Manchuria. The coal is 
obtained at the famous Fushun mines and at Yentai; 
iron is worked at Tiding. 

Commerce 

About three-fourths of the foreign trade of Manchuria 
passes through the ports of the province. The overland 
trade is mainly with Silieria. The port of Dairen, which is 


ice-free, has been systematically improved under Japanese 
control, and attracts a large percentage of the trade, but 
Newchwang is the natural outlet, and was long the prin- 
cipal port for the whole of Manchuria. In relation to 
Dairen it has the advantage of being 137 miles nearer 
to Mukden. The port is closed from about November to 
March, but during the open season Newchwang controls 
a large share of the export trade in soya beans, grains 
(mainly sorghum), oil, ginseng, silk, and minerals (mainly 
iron). 

Antung lies on the Manchurian bank of the Yalu River, 
about 25 miles from the sea. ft wa» of little importance 
until the construction of the Yalu Bridge and the stan- 
dardization of the gauge between Mukden and the 
Korean ports. The Upper Yalu region is heavily forested, 
and timber is floated down in rafts for export. About 
60 per cent of the wood is red pine of different kinds, 
about 30 per cent is common pine of different varieties, 
and the remainder includes elm, oak, larch, walnut, and 
poplar (about 97 per cent). 

The largest share of the trade is with Japan (including 
Korea), Great Britain, United States, Dutch Indies, and 
Straits Settlements. The chief exports are ^eans, bean- 
cake, grains (mainly sorghum), silk, timber, and coal. 

Other resources of Manchuria are the fisheries in the 
rivers, and stock-rearing. The mineral wealth is known 
to include coal, gold, iron, and precious stones, but, with 
the exception of the Fushun coal-mines, it cannot be 
tap[)ed until internal communications are improved. 


MONGOLIA 


Surface 

Mongolia forms the vast little-known and sparsely 
populated territory which separates Turkestan from 
Manchuria, and Siberia from China proper. The mass of 
the area is a great plateau, at an altitude of over 3000 
feet, and consists of intermittent stretches of desert sands 
and treeless grasslands, offering in parts sufficient pastur- 
age to the nomadic tribes. The exact extension of the 
sandy desert areas cannot be located, but is generally 
indicated in the central region between the narrow line 
of ranges which run south-west to north-east on the 
southern border, and the mountain groups which occupy 
the north-west. North-West Mongolia, south of the 
Sayan mountains, rises to over 6000 feet in high moun- 
tain ranges running as a rule in a north-west and south-east 
direction, and forming a marked watershed, with numerous 
streams which lose themselves in the desert areas of the 
south or drain northwards to Siberia. Three great 
Siberian rivers, the Irtish, Yenesei, and Teluga, rise in 
the high valleys of the Altai, Khangai, and Sayan moun- 
tains respectively, and form fertile areas, offering possi- 
bilities for cultivation. Though by irrigation the Chinese 
have extended their settlements in the south even into 
what was formerly poor grassland or desert, and though 
the well - watered valleys of the north offer almost 
untapped agricultural possibilities, the Mongol shows 
no desire to change his nomadic habits, or to develop 


the agricultural or possible mineral rc.sources of his 
country. 

Products 

The keeping of camels, horses, and sheep remains the 
predominant occupation, and the main products are 
wool, hair, skins, hides, furs, and animals. These are 
bartered for the miscellaneous collection of commodities 
which appeal to the barbaric mind of the nomads. The 
imports appear to be mainly Russian goods of all 
kinds, especially household utensils, silks, boots and shoes 
from China, and cheap Japanese goods (beads, mirrors, 
scent, soap, &c.). A few centres of population occur 
in the south in fertile districts where rogtes converge, e.g. 
Ning-hsia, &c., along the Hwangho, but the chief and 
largest centre is Urga, on the Yola River and 170 miles 
due south of Khiakta. A motor service has been inaugu- 
rated between Urga and Kalgan during the summer 
months. Uliassutai is a small settlement on the southern 
flank of the Khangai Mountains, which appears to have 
declined in importance under the stress of recent years. 
Kobdo is a more flourishing settlement, where cultivation 
is encouraged by careful irrigation. Chuguchak, near the 
Russian frontier, controls much of the Russian trade. 

Government 

In 1919 the Chinese Government,'^ on the strength of a 
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petition from Mongolia, cancelled the Russo-Chinese and 
Russo-Mongoliaft agreements by which Outer Mongolia 
had a few years before secured its autonomy. But in 


1921 the Hutuktu was crowned King of Mongolia, and 
the independence of the country was once more claimed. 
The chief religion is Buddhist Lainaism. 


CHINESE TURKESTAN OR SIN-KIANG 


The Chinese dependency which lies between Mongolia 
and Tibet is variously l^own as Chinese Turkestan, 
Kashgari, or Sin-kiang { — New Dominion). It extends 
westward to the Pamirs, from which the Tian Shan 
Mountains extend north- eastwards, and divide the de- 
pendency into two distinct regions, (i) the Tarim basin 
in the south, and (2) the Zungari and Upper Hi region 
in the north. 

(i) The Tarim basin is a large area of inland drainage 
and desert, at an elevation varying from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above sea-level. It is completely hemmed in by the vas* 
lofty mountain masses, over 12,000 feet high, of the Tian 
Shan in the south, the Pamirs in the west, and the Kara- 
korum and Altyn Tagh southwards. Eastward the 
heights ar^more isolated and fall to between 3000 and 
6000 feet, but the area is rendered as difficult of access 
from the east owing to the wide expanse of desert. 

Though the altitude, distance from the sea, and the 
height of the bounding ranges have rendered the region 
one of great extremes of temperature, and of deficient 
rainfall, the stores of water in the glacier ice of the 
mountains provide perennial supplies for the rivers which 
stream down the slopes into the sandy wastes of the Takla 
hfhkan. It is due to the presence of these streams that 
a series of oasis towns and villages has sprung up round 
the deseit rim, and marks the stages in the famous Tian 
Shan Nanlu route, Khotan, Yarkand, Kashgar, and 
Aksu are situated at the foot of the mountains where the 
four great headstreams of the Tarim River issue on to the 
lower level (3000-6(X)0 feet). The Tarim (1200 miles) 


is the only large river in the area, and, flowing eastward, 
north of the desert centre, it finally loses itself in the 
marshy tracts of Lake Karakoshun near Lob Nor. 

In the irrigated regions of the E' rshgar and Yarkand 
valleys the soil is feitile, and crops of cereals, cotton, 
fruits, and vegetables are grov' i, while sheep are kept. 
Jade has been worked for many centuries, and gold 
is known to exist. Kasiigar is still a famous centre of 
trade, but Yarkand is more important commanding th 
difticult passes into India, and possessing local car|>et- 
making, silk, and cotton industrie.s. 

(2) Zungaria lies between the Tian Shan and Altai 
Mountains. Much of the area is a stony and barren 
waste containing many brackish lakes, but there is good 
pasture-land on the mountain slopes. The main impor- 
tance of the area has been due to the break in the 
mountain chain in the north-western scarp, which gave 
easier access for the northern route between Mongolia 
and the lowlands of the west. 

The Upper Hi area forms a narrow V-shaped extension 
into the Tian Shan; the slopes are well forested and offer 
good pasturage, while the coal deposits near Kulja tend 
to mitigate the disadvantage of isolation, and are attract- 
ing attention to the possibilities in the valley. 

Government 

Hi is <he head-quarters of the government, which is 
administered by ( binese officials, who direct affairs 
within the dependency. 


TIBET 


Boundaries and Surface 

Tibet is a great plateau block over 12,000 feet high, 
hemmed in by the frost-splintered and snow'-capped 
peaks of the K^akoruni and Himalayan ranges in the 
south, and the Altyn Tagh and Nan Shan in the north. 
In the south-east numerous rivers have carved out deep 
ravine-like courses, and drain to the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans. The mass of the interior forms an unknown, 
unexplored territory, but it appears that the general Ifvel 
of the plateau is broken by ranges which divide open 
plains, draining into the many salt lakes which occur. 

Products 

The north-western section of the tableland forms the 
most liadtn and sparsely populated region. The meagre 
population is scattered in settlements in the warmer and 
richer river valleyf of the south-east (e.g. Tsang-po), 


where barley, w'heat, and other cereals, as well as pulse 
and vegetables, are grown. In the most favoured regions 
fruits (even peaches and grapes) are produced. Else- 
where the pursuits are pastoral. The mineral resources 
include deposits of gold, borax, and salt, which are 
worked. 

Commerce 

The chief exports from Tibet are wool, fur, and musk ; 
the imports are foodstuffs, e.g, rice, tea, grain, and cotton 
and silk goods. The trade with India is confined to 
certain very difficult passes l>etween 14,000 and 18,000 feet 
high, which tend to Ijecome impassable during seasons of 
heavy rain and snow. The main routes are; (i) from 
Siliguri, near Darjeeling, to Gyantse and Yatung; 
(2) from Almora (United Provinces); and (3) from 
Simla to Gartok. The chief routes to China -are from 
Lhasa to Szechuan via Jongu or Charado. Both routes 
meet at Ta-tsien-In. The chief items in the trade are 
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wool from Tibet, piece*gobds from India, and tea from 
China. Lhasa, the capital, is situated on a tributary 
of the Tsang-po. It commands many routes, and is the 
objective of many i)ilgn!ns. . 

Government 

The Dalai Lama is the head of the government in 
Tibet. He governs through a minister chosen from 
among the chief Tibetan Lamas, who is assisted by five 
other ministers. The region in the past was under 
Chinese authority, but the events which followed upon 


the revolution (1911) in China, and the various negotia- 
tions which have taken place betwet;n the Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Indian Governments, have rendered the 
actual political arrangements somewhat vague. 

Religion 

The prevailing religion in Tibet is Lamaism, which is 
a special form of Buddhism. The great point of differ- 
ence is the belief that Buddha is reincarnated in certain 
disciples. There are nun^rous lamaseiies scattered 
ihioughout the country, and about one-third of the 
male population are monks. 


INDO-CHINA 


Area and Population 

Indo-China is the peninsular region which stretches 
south-eastwards from the frontiers of Burma anu China 
between lat. 9“ and 20° N. and long. 99° and 109® E. 
The centre of the fjeninsula includes a large lowland 
open to the shallow Gulf of Siam in the south, and 
forms the drainage area of the Menam and Mekong 
Rivers. These rivers rise in the semicircle of mountains 
separating Siam from Burma on the west, and the Me- 
kong from the South China seas in the east. Politically 
the region falls into two divisions: (r) the independent 
Kingdom of Siam, and {2) French Indo-China. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Area and Population 


Division. 

Area in 
square miles 

Population 

(1919). 

Cochin-China 

20,000 

3,450,000 

Cambodia ... 

45,000 

2,000,000 

Annam 

52,100 

5,952,000 

Tonking ... 

46,400 

6,470,000 

Laos 

98,000 

641,000 


The French domains extend over an area rather larger 
than France, but have a jx^pulation of apprcfximatdy 
18 millions, i.e. not half that of France. The territory 
forms one of the most valuable French possessions. It is 
divided into five states: the colony of Cochin-China, and 
the Protectorates of Annam, Cambodia, Tonking, and 
l.aos. 


Climate 


Lying south of the tropic, within the monsoon region, 
the country has a temperature uniformly high on the low- 
lands, and the rainfall is abundant. The south-west 
monsoon brings the heaviest rains to the western uplands 
between June and October; but the eastern flanks in 
Annam lie in the track of the north-east monsoon, which 
blows from over the Gulf of Tonking, and brings rains 
from October to February. In the highland regions, 
especially in the north, the greater altitude results in 


a greater climatic range, and generally more temperate 
conditions prevail. 

Cochin-China comprises the deltaic area at the mouth 
of the Mekong River in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. Nearly two-fifths of the area is under culti- 
vation, of which about 84 per cent is under rice, which is 
produced in very large quantities. Rubber planting has 
been encouraged in recent years. Other crops include 
maize, beans, sweet potatoes, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
coffee, coco-nuts, betel -nuts, pepper, oranges, and bananas. 
Other resources are the forests (covering approxin»ately 
half of the uncultivated area), river and coastal fisheries, 
which are valued at more than 2 ^ million francs yearly, 
and some tin and tungsten. Large numbers of she^p^ 
buffaloes, and cattle are kept. The largest item in the 
export trade is rice; other items include fish and fish oil, 
pepper, cotton, copra, silk, shrimps, hides, and carda- 
moms. The exjxirts vastly exceed the imports. 

Saigon is not only the outlet for Cochin-China, but — 
with its command of the network of waterways in the 
hinterland — is the great commercial centre of the whole of 
the southern area of the peninsula. It is the only port in 
the south which is accessible to ocean traffic, and about 
90 per cent of the whole trade of Indo-China passes through 
it. The chief waterway is the Mekong, which is navi- 
gable at all seasons from Kratie for more than 400 miles. 
In addition to the waterways, railways are being ex 
tended, to tap the rice areas. Saigon is also an industrial 
centre, with several rice-mills, sawmills, tanneries, .^oap- 
factories, &c. Cholon (pop. 200,000), a few miles away, 
is the centre of the rice industry. 

Cambodia forms a fertile, sparsely populated territory 
in the lower valley of the Mekong River alx)ve the delta. 
The western part of the lowland is drained by the Tonle 
Sap streams, which enter the Mekong at Pnom- Penh, the 
capital of the Protectorate. The great lake region of the 
west is rich in fish, which are salted, smoked, and ex- 
ported in large quantities (sometimes 30,000 tons a year) 
to China. Though only a smajl part of the fertile area is 
under cultivation, over 300,000 tons of rice are exported 
yearly from Cambodia via Cholon (where the rice is 
milled) and Saigon. Other exports include cotton (900c 
tons), pepper, salt, fish, hides, cattle, and iC?Im-sugar. 
The area is suitable for the cultivation of tea, rubber, and 
coffee, and, as the plantations incr^se, these items will 
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become more important. Cattle-breeding is a flourishing 
industry in the Rnom-Penh and Manila districts. 

The Laos territory lies far inland in the Upper Mekong 
district. It has a bracing climate, fertile soil {producing 
rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and fruits’, and large and 
valuable teak forests. Gold, tin, lead, and precious 
stones are found. The Mekong River is the only means 
of access to the region, and the isolation has prevented 
any considerable development of the various resources. 

Vien-tiane is the capital of the country. 

Azmam, in contrast to )Sochin-China and Cambodia, 
has a large extent of mountainous country within its 
boundaries. A higfi granitic range (4000-9000 feet high) 
runs from north to south parallel with the coast; the 
short, swift rivers lining down quantities of waste, and are 
gradually silting up all harbours along the low narrow 
coastal strip. 

Rice IS the most important product. Others are 
cotton, maize and other cereals, mulberry, cinnamon, 
tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, and bamboo. In the 
forested areas excellent timber abounds and many medi- 
cinal plants are found. Raw silk is also an important 
item, amounting annually to about 800,000 Kgm., 
half of whiTh is exported, and half manufactured locally. 
Cattle -rearing flourishes on the richer slopet. The 
mineral resources include gold, zinc, and copper, wbicli 
are woikcd by natives in the Quang-nam province, and 
salt, iron (near Thankhoa), and coal (near Tourane). 
The principal exports (51^ million francs in 1919) are 
rice, sugar, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, teak, 
and salt fish. The imports (9^ million francs in 1919) are 
nminly cotton goods and yarn, petroleum, and tobacco. 

nue (pop. 600,000), the capital, is the largest town of the 
Protectorate. Tourane. 60 miles southward, is the chief 
port, and, though it only does about 3 per cent of the 
total foreign trade of Indo-C'hina, it is likely to increase 
in importance, as it has an excellent harbour and easy 
access to the coal-field at Nongsong. 

Tonking comprises the mountainous territory in the 
region of the lower Red River (or Song-koi) basin, lying 
immediately south of the Chinese frontier. The far 
interior forms an intricate little-known area, but the 
deltaic lowlands along the Gulf of Tonking form a well- 
populated and extremely productive tract. Rice is the 
chief crop, and over 180,000 tons are exported annually, 
mainly to Hong- Kong. Besides rice, maize, arrowroot, 
sugar-cane, coffee, tea, fruits, and tobacco are grown. 
Some quantities of raw silk are also produced (13,000 
Kgm. in 1919); ^he mass of which is used locally. The 
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mineral resources are being developed. Tin, calamine, 
limestone, and coal are being worked. The coal deposits 
are rich and extensive. About 90 per cent of the coal is 
obtained from the Hongiy mines, which lie along the 
coast north of Haip-hong. 

The principal exports are rice, maize, animal products, 
and coal, which are exported to Hong-Kong. The im- 
ports are mainly tools, machinery, *^extiles, and yarns. 

Hanoi (pop. 109,500) is the capuai of Indo China, and 
an industrial centre. Haip hong is situated on the Cua- 
Cam River, i8 miles from the coast, and is accessible to 
ocean traffic. Inland it has good co- im unication by the 
many navigable waterways, and in addition is the ter- 
minus of the Yunnan railway, ' mong its industries the 
silk- and cotton-mills are inipoitant. 

Government 

The whole of Indo China is under the control of 
a Governor-General, assisted by a Secretary-General. 
There is a Superior Council and a Permanent Com- 
mission of the Council lor the Domain, 

Cochin-China, as distinct from the Protectorates, is 
.1 direct French colony under a Governor, and a Colonial 
Council of 18 members. The head official in the other 
stales is the Resident-Superior, but the administration 
differs in the various areas. 

In Cambodia the king is head of native adminis- 
tration. The .stale is divided into 42 provinces under 
Provincial Governors. The Resident-Superior is presi- 
dent of the council which controls the finance, public 
works, &c. 

In Annam the king is assisteil by a Council of 
Ministers “in accordance with tlic wishes of the French 
Government”. The internal affairs are administered by 
native offici.ds under French guidance. 

Since 1S97 the King of Annam has consented to the 
creation of a French residency in Tonking in place of 
a viceroy. The French take a more active {mrt in the 
administration of this province. 

The Laos territory i.s governed l)y the king, assisted by 
a French administrator. 

Education 

Under the French control Western education has been 
introduced. Native schools have been established, and 
the medical service has been organized. In 1917 the 
University of Cochin-China was founded at Hanoi. 


SIAM 


Position 

Siam is the only country which remains an independent 
kingdom in the Indo-China Peninsula. It occupies the 
territory stretching inland from the Gulf of Siam, between 
Burma on the west and the French domains on the east. 
The actK||l boundaries tend to vary at different periods, 
according to different agreements entered into \^ith the 
neighbouring Governments. The western frontier passes 


sufficiently far south to include an area 45,000 sq. miles 
in extent in the Malay Peninsula. The total area of the 
country is, approximately, 195,000 sq. miles, with a grow-^ 
ing population of nearly 9 millions. Many Chinese 
have emigrated to Siam, and supjjly a large percentage 
of both skilled and unskilled labour in the south, while 
56 out of the 66 rice-mills in the country are Chinese 
concerns. The Siamese are good-natured, but lack 
enterprise. 
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The relief of Siam falls naturally into three divisions: 
(1) the northern uplands, consisting of steep forested 
slopes varying between 2060 and 3000 feet in height, 
which encircle (2) the wide lowlands of the lower 
Menam River in the west, separated by a low watershed 
from the middle Mekong basin which occupies the east ; 
and (3) the Isthmian region in the Malay Peninsula. 

Resources 

The resources of Siam are still awaiting the improve- 
ment of transport facilities for their full exploitation. 
The country possesses valuable agricultural, forest, and 
mineral resources, but the production of rice, leak, and 
tin has alone attained distinct economic importance. 

The abundant water-su[)plies from the perennial rivers, 
and the heat of the lowland regions, favour the growing 
of rice, which is the natural staple food of the people, 
and the chief item in the export trade. In 1920-21 three 
and a quarter million acres were under rice culi’vation. 
Further areas will be brought under cultivation as irriga- 
tion is systematically organized, and as the flood waters in 
the delta region are fully utilized. Other products are 
sugar, pepper, tobacco, cotton, and many tropical fruits, 
e.g. oranges, mangoes, &c. 

The northern uplands of Upper Siam possess extensive 
reserves of forests, which form the world’s most impor- 
tant source of teak. Teak has been found to be superior 
to all other woods for many purposes where hard and 
durable timber is required. Its immunity from the 
attacks of white ants, and its resistance to water action, 
are advantages of special value in tropical countries, 
while the fact that it combines with iron better than any 
other wood ensures its demand in the shipbuilding areas 
of the north. Though the teak forests extend far over 
the eastern slopes, the cutting of teak is at present con- 
fined to the north-west. The dry logs are hauled to the 
streams by elephants, and floated down-stream to Bang- 
kok during the rainy season by the numerous streams 
which form the upper course of the Me-nam (“ Mother of 
Waters”). In the east the many rapids in the course of 
the Mekong River have proved too turbulent for this 
means of transport. Chiengmai, Lakon, and Maung 
Praa are the three centres of the industry, which is under 
the control of British firms. Rubber planting has been 
started in Malay. 

The mineral wealth includes tin, tungsten, wolfram, 
gold, coal, zinc, iron, manganese, antimony, and precious 
stones. Rubies and sapphires are found in the Chanta- 
boon district, gold is mined at Kabin and Watana, and 
oil has been discovered in the north-west, where coal and 
iron are known to exist. Tin -mining has hitherto been 
confined to the Isthmian region of Malay, in the Lang- 
suan, Renong, and Puket districts. The output varies 
between 8500 and 9500 tons. 

Other resources of local value are cattle-rearing and 
fisheries. 

Industries 

The industries of Siam are based on the home supplies 
of raw materials, and are thus restricted to rice-milling, 


timber, tanning, and mining.^ Nearly all the mills are 
located at Bangkok (pop. 650,000), whichpis the capital and 
chief port of the area, situated about 25 miles from the 
mouth of the Menam Chow Phya. The port is rendered 
somewhat difficult of access by the presence of a bar at 
the mouth of tlhe riv^, and at certain seasons vessels 
have to discharge at the outer port of Paknam. The 
tonnage entering annually is increasing (581,400 in 1920), 
and the shipping activities are mainly between Bangkok, 
Hong-Kong, and Singapore. Inland, in addition to 
natural waterways, railways ^ave been, built connecting 
Bangkok with Chiengmai in the north, and with the tin 
centres of the south, so that it is the natural collecting 
and distributing centre of the kingdom. 

Commerce 

The commercial position has been somewhat obscured 
of late years in Siam owing to abnormal conditions, 
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e.g. the extraordinary demand for rice from China, 
1907-8; but under ordinary conditions the export trade 
of Siam exceeds the import trade. 



Distribution of Exports by Countries from Siam, 1919-ao 

The total value of the annual exports from the country 
amounted to about /"S, 000, 000 befoue the Great War, 
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Siam — Malaya 


but though the value in 1920 was nearly double this sum, 
this does not jndicate 3 ' corresponding increase in the 
quantity exported. Rice accounts for more than 75 per 
cent of the exports, teak is the second most important 
single item. The principal imports are cotton goods, 
foodstuffs, and iron and steel manufactures. 


Cotton goods 1*3 


Foodstuffs ^ I • I 

Metal manufactures I '7 


Sug^ & molasses 

Petroleum etc. 


Silk, linen, 
woollen goods 

•5 


Ch ef Imports intc Siam in 1919-20 in millions of pounds 

The bulk of the foreign trade of Siam passes through 
the transhipment ports of IIong-Kong ant' Singapore; 
but whatever is the ultimate destination of tl'c goods, 
the largest share in both imports and exports is with the 
British Empire. 

Government 

Kingship in Siam is nominally hereditary, but does 
not always descend in the direef line. The executive 
^ower is vested in the king, assisted by a cabintw com- 
posed of the heads of the various Government depart- 


ments (e.g. Interior, Justice, Finance, By the 

Royal Decree of 1895 a Legislative Council was created 
and given power to promulgate laws, which may be put 
into force even without the royal assent **in the event of 
any temporary disability of the Crown”. Membership 
of the Council is confined to the Ministers of State and 
certain others appointed by the Crown. At present the 
total membership is forty. The Council must meet at 
least once a week, and is empowered to depute com- 
mittees from among its meml)ership, with the addition 
of a limited number of outsiders, to consider special 
affairs. 

For purposes of local adminiatraoion, Siam is divided 
into eighteen provinces or monihons. Seventeen of these 
are under the control of Lord- i^ieulenants, holding their 
authority direct from the king. The Monthon of Bang- 
kok (or Kiung Tep) falls under the control of the 
Minister of Local Government. Tlie provinces arc 
subdivided into smaller districts known as muangs, 
ampurs, and tambons. 


Religion and Education 

The chief religion of the country is Buddhism. Educa- 
tional facilities are offered at present in (1) the Govern- 
ment schools, (2) Buddhist temples, and (3) various 
institutions belonging to the American, English, and 
French missions. 

The Department of Education is attempting to sys- 
tematuc all the public schools. The Government schools 
are divided into primary, secondary, and special schools, 
while a university was established at Bangkok in 1917. 
The king has ofrened several hospitals. 


MALAYA 


Position 

South of the Isthmus of Kra (lat. 10" N.) the Malay 
Peninsula stretches south eastward almost to the Equator. 
It forms the most southerly extension of the Asiatic 
mainland, and separates the Indian Ocean from the 
South China Sea, i.e. from the Pacific. The Malacca 
Strait lies between the peninsula and the large island of 
Sumatra, which marks the wesler.i edge of the East 
Indies. 

Relief 

The relief is predominantly mountainous. 

From the Kra Isthmus to the southern extremity a 
series of mountain ranges, between 3000 and 4000 feet 


high, occupies the central region, forming a divide for the 
short rivers which flow from the highlands through the 
plains on either coast. 

Climate 

Malaya lies wholly in tropical latitude.?; thus the 
climate is characterized by remarkably uniform tempera- 
tures. The rainfall is heavy— not less than lOO inches 
annually— and is distributed throughout the year, as rain 
is brought by both the south-west and the north-east 
monsoons. The high ranges of Sumatra break the full 
force of the south-west monsoon, so that the he;^viest 
rains in Malay are associated with the north-east monsoon 
(October-Fel)ruary) and occur on the cast coast (155 
inches): 


T. = Temperature in decrees Fahrenheit. R. = Rainfall in inches 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Victoria 1 • / T. 77 82 82 83 83 83 83 83 83 82 82 98 

(Labuan)i ■" IR. 12 8 8 8 8 12 8 8 8 i6 16 ib 


Soutrl of the Siamese territory (see Siam) the various — more or less natural — divisions. British influence is 

States of the Peninsula are grouped into three large supreme in the area. 
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THE STRAITS 


Division. 

Area, square miles. 

Population (1918}. 

Singapore 

Singapore Island 
Christmas Island 

Cocos 

Labuan 

217 

t. 81 

20 small islands 
28.5 

360,000 

2,000 

800 

6,800 

Penang 

Penang Island ... 
Wellesley 

Bindings (includ- 
ing Pangkoi) 

326.5 

369,600 

108 

280 

! 183 

- 


571 

302,600 

Malacca ... 

720 

150,000 

Grand Total 

i 6 i 7'5 

821,600 


The Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements forms 
a disconnected series of settlements on the west coast 



of Malaya, which have been acquired by Britain at 
different dates between 1511 and 1874. In 1906 the 
boundaries were extended to include lAbuan. 


Statistical Survey 


SETTLEMENTS 

Malacca, was one of the first settlements, and was held 
by the Portuguese and Dutch before the British. In 
modern times it has been far superseded in importance 
by Penang and Singapore. 

The position held by Penang (141,560) in the early 
nineteenth century was basec^-on its good harbourage 
and its proximity to Sumatra, and as a convenient port 
of call and coaling station. In recentttimes it has been 
ousted as the premier port by Singapore, but appears to 
be rising again as a port of shipment for Malajan rubber, 
and in the future is likely to develop-^Sither as a disem- 
barkation point for Bangkok, with which it is connected 
by railway. The chief products of the Penang district 
are betel-nut, coco-nut palm, and fruits. 

Singapore is situated on a small island off the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. The island is low, with a 
hot, damp, excessively unhealthy climate, and produces 
small quantities of pineapple, pepper, gambier. See. 
The \alue of the port is derived not from its .restricted 
local significance, but from its being the most convenient 
port of call in the Far East, between Europe and Further 
Asia, between South Asia and Australia, and between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Its position, commanding 
the narrow waterway of the Malacca Straits, ensures for it 
an enormous entrepbt trade, whether as a port of call, 
point of transhipment, or collecting and distributing 
centre. The chief items in the total foreign trade aie 
tin and tin-ore, gums (including rubber), rice and other 
grains, cotton goods, yams, &c., sugar, coal, spices, 
tobacco, and dried fish. 

Government 

In 1867 the Straits Settlements were transferred fiom 
the control of the Government of India to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The colony is 
administered by a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council. Membership of the Executive Council is con- 
fined to the General Officer commanding the troops, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillor of 
Penang, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the 
Colonial Engineer. There is also a Legislative Council 
(of which the Governor is president), composed of 
18 members, 10 official and 8 unofficial members nomi- 
nated by the Crown. Singapore is the sbat of Govern- 
ment. 

Education 

There are several Government English schools (8), 
numerous Government vernacular schools (192), and 
various schools receiving State aid. Education is not 
compulsory throughout the colony, but an attempt has 
been made to make attendance compulsory for Malay 
boys residing within a certain radius of a vernacular 
school. 
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The Federated Malay States 
•THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


State. 

Area, square miles. 

Population. 

Perak ... 

7,800 


Selangor . . 



Negri Sernhilan 

- 2 iS 50 


Pahang 

14,000 


Total ... •... 

27,506 

1,316,000 


The Federate^Malay States comprise the four native 
Stales of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, 
occupying an irregularly-shaped area chiefly in the west 
of the peninsula. 



Distribution of Total Trade in the Four Federated Malay 
States in 1919 

The resources include agriculture along the fertile 
coastal plain, forests on the slopes of the interior, and 
minerals. 

The tropical heat anu abundant rainfall have favoured 
the growing of such tropical products as coco-nuts, rice, 
rubber, sugar, tapioca, pepper, gambier, &c. Rice is 
the staple article of food, but the value of rubber has l)een 
tending till quite recently to encourage rubber-planting 
in place of rice-cultivation. Over 106,000 tons of rubber 
were exported in 1919. Next to rubber, coco nut 
growing is thefirincipal agricultural product. The rate 
of growth of the tree in the peninsula is greater than in 
most other countries, and experiments are l)eing carried 
on to ascertain the best methods of cultivation. About 


182,000 acres are under coco-nuts, and the export, mainly 
in the form of copra, shows a steady increase. 

The dense jungle regions are gradually being cleared 
as the country is systematically opened up. Extensive 
forests exist, and form reserves 01 excellent timber, and 
already supplies of oils, resins, gutta-percha, &c., are 
being obtained from them. 

The development of the mineral wealth of the 
Federated Malay States has been confined more especi- 
ally to the tin deposits, which are probably the richest 
in the world, while “Straits Vxii ” is renowned for its 
purity. E'rom forty to fifty thousand tons are produced 
annually, valued at from ten to fourteen million pounds, 
amounting to nearly one-half of the total tin supply of 
the world. The chief mining districts are located in the 
Kinta valley in i’erak, the Klang valley in Selangor 
(rear Kuala Lumpur), Serembam in Negri Semhilan, 
and at Kuala Kuantan in Pahang. The largest quantities 
are raised in Perak and Selangor. Other minerals which 
occur in the area are gold, coal, iron, lead, copper, tnan- 
ganese, wolfram, &c., hut, with the exception of gold 
and coal, they are not in sufficient quantities to warrant 
working. The discovery of coal near Kuala Lumpur is 
of great importance to the States. The output has 
already reached 168,000 tons, and with adequate 
machinery will increase. Gold is found in the central 
region near Kuala Lipis. 

Commerce 

The principal industry in the Federated Malay States 
is mining, which is carried on chiefly by Chinese, who 
now in many districts outnumber the native Malays. 
The systematic development of the country has been 
coincident with the British influence in the area, and 
dependent on th ‘ organization of rail and road services. 
A railway has been built to tap all tlie richest regions 
throughout the length of the western region, linking 
Singapore and Butterworlh, with branch lines to the 
outlets on the coast, and eastward. While Singapore 
and Penang control the largest shares in the foreign trade 
of the area, there are several rising ports, e.g. port Weld 
and Port Swettenham. The latter is built on a .swamp, 
but offers a quick outlet for the rubl)er of Selangor, and 
has the further advantage of the total absence of dues of 
any kind. By the completion of the causeway between 
Singapore and the mainland there will be through railway 
communication between the southern port and Bangkok. 

The principal exports and imports are: 


Principal Exports. 

1919. 

Principal Imports. 

1919. 

Rubber 

;^22,059,000 

Rice 

;f;3, 870,000 

Tin and tin -ore 

8,746,000 

Machinery and iron ware 

750,000 

Copra 

600,400 

Tobacco, &c 

742,400 

Metals 

101,900 

Cotton piece-goods 

645.500 

Timber ... 

33>300 

Petroleum, benzene, &c. j 

552,000 

Hides 

24,500 

Live animals ... ... j 

473.500 
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Government 

The Federated Malay States are under British protec- 
tion, and a Resident is appointed for each State, and is 
responsible to the Chief Secretary and the High Com- 
missioner. Within the different areas supreme authority 
is vested in the State Council, which is composed of the 
** Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resident, 
and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese mer- 
chants”. The State Council promulgates all laws within 
its frontiers, but in cases where more than one State is 
affected, the Federal Council must be consulted. The 
Federal Council, under the Presidency of the High Com- 
missioner, is composed of the Chief Secretary, the Sultans 
and Residents of the four States, the Legal Adviser, 
and five unofficial members. In addition to legislative 
enactments the council submits estimates of revenue and 
expenditure. The seat of government is at Kuala Lumpur 
(60,000). 

Education 

Under the supervision of the Education Department a 
number of schools, English and vernacular, are main- 
tained or assisted by the State. 

“Independent” Native States of Malay 
OR Protected Malay States 


St.ite. 

Area, square miles. 

Johore 

7,500 

Kedah 

3,800 

Perlis 

316 

Kelantan ... 

5,900 

Trengganu ... 

6,000 

Total 

23,516 


The five native states of Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Ke- 
lantan, and Trengganu, which are “without” the Feder- 
ation, form a sphere of British influence, and occupy 
disconnected territories on the north-west, the east, and 
the south. They comprise the least fully developed areas 
in the peninsula. 

The State of Johore occupies the southern extremity of 
the peninsula. The proximity of Johore to Singapore 
provides an excellent harbour as the base for foreign 
trade, while the building of the railway through the 
centre of the country, linking Singapore and the 
Federated Malay States, has contributed largely to the 
development of planting and mining in the area. A 
comparison of the value of exports and imports before 
and after the War shows that the total foreign trade had 
increased nearly fourfold ; 

Imports. Exports. 

1914 ... 014,000 ... ;,^I, 929,100 

1919 ... 3.444*500 ... 8,315,000 

The principal OEports from Johore are rubber, copra, 
and areca nuts. The rubber plantations lie on either side 
of the railway, and thus prove easily accessible. Tin- 


Statistical Survey 

mining has not been developed to any extent, though the 
discovery of tin-ore in the north-east is^ encouraging it. 
In 1918 about 2300 tons of tin were exported. The 
imports are mainly foodstuffs, e.g. rice, beverages, and 
narcotics. The manufactured goods consist mainly of 
textiles and machinery. 


Exports of Johore, 1919 



Tons, 

Value in Ji . 

Rubber ... 

27,890 

6,207,000 

Copra 

l8,7fo 

564,000 

Areca nuts 

15,150 

445,390 

Tin-ore ... 

1,840 

307,760 

Tapioca 

7,840 

270,920 

Gambier 

4,450 

200,570 

Timber 

13.500 

73,680 


Kedah lies north of Perak and Wellesley Province in 
the north-west of the peninsula. It is primarily an agri- 
cultural area, which is gradually being opened up by the 
construction of ro^ds and the railway. 

The chief product in the north of the State is rice ; 
in the south are located the rubber, tapioca, and coco-nut 
estates. The total foreign trade, which is carried on 
almost entirely through Penang, shows an increase, but 
remains at present small. The chief exports are tapioca 
(45,260 tons in 1919), rubber (5000 tons in 1919), live 
stock, hides, and fish. Alor Star is the capital. 

Perlis is a small State on the west coast, north of 
Kedah. It is of little economic importance under present 
conditions. The principal products are rubber, coco-nuts, 
areca nuts, and tobacco; cattle and sheep are kept, and 
a little tin is worked and exported. 

Kelantan lies on the eastern side of the peninsula 
between Perak and the China Sea, and forms one of the 
States showing a rapidly-increasing volume of trade. 
At present it is essentially an agpricultural and pastoral 
region. About 343,000 acres are under cultivation, the 
chief products being rice (153,000 acres), betel nuts, 
rubber (85,300 acres), coco-nuts (60,000 acres), pepper, 
tapioca, sugar-cane, and maize. The live stock includes 
cattle, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and pigs. 

Much of the State is covered with jungle, containing 
some good timber as well as a wealth of bamboo. 

The mineral resources are known to include gold and 
tin, but the deposits are practically untouched. 

Certain native industries are carried on, e.g. silk- 
weaving, boat -building, and brick-making. 

The principal exports are rubber, copra, betel nuts, 
fish, and numerous cattle, sheep, and goats. The imports 
are mainly textiles (cotton and silk), machinery, tools, 
and petroleum. A branch line via Kuala Lipis (Pahang) 
connects Kota Bharu, the capital, with Singapore. In 
other parts of the country communication inland is by the 
rivers. 

Treuggaiiu is on the east coast between Kelantan and 
Pahang. It is the most backward State, possessing no 
trunk roads, railways, or telegraph. Inland communica- 
tion is by river, but a steamship service is maintained 
between the ports and Bangkok and Singapore- Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation. Tin is reported ;o exist 
over a fairly wide tract, but only a ven^ small amount is 
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worked. The principal exports are dried fish, tin-ore, 
and copra, and imports are rice, textiles, tobacco, pe- 
troleum, and sugar; but the total foreign trade b very 
small. 

The capital is Koala Trengganu, with a population of 
about 14,000. 

Government 

The relations between Great Britain and the various 
States have been defined in treaties at different dates. 
The rights of administration within the four States of 
Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, and Trengganu w'ere transferred 
from Siam to Britain in 1909. Each State b adminis- 


THE EASTERN 

Position 

The Eastern Archipelago may be taken to include 
all the islands which lie between long. 95'" and 135'’ E., 
and north of the line of ocean depths which separ.atcs the 
continental shelf of Asia from that of the .vustralian 
continent to the south. North of this divi<^iun, known 
generally as Wallace’s line, the islands, large and small, 
are typically Asiatic with regard to the trees, animals 
and birds found in them ; but south of the line (with the 
exception of Celebes) lire characteristics are essentially 
Australian. 

Climate 

With the exception of Luzon Island in the I'hilippine 
group, all the islands lie within ten degrees of the Equa- 
tor. Thus the temperature is characteristically uniform 
everywhere, but the heat is modified by the ocean setting 
and the prevalence of cloud associated with the monsoons 
and equatorial rains. Though rain falls throughout the 
year, there are two distinct rainy seasons which last for 
several months as the sun passes north and south across 
the Equator. 

Political Divisions 

Politically the majority of the islands are grouped col- 
lectively as the Dutch liast Indies, 

The island of Java, which is about the same size as 
England, with nearly as large a population, is the most 
important possession in the Dutch East Indies. It is 
a long oblong island, stretching nearly 700 miles from 
east to west, situated about yh° south of the Equator and 
virtually bisected by long, no® E. The southern coast 
is high and rocky, rising steeply to the high mountains 
(11,000-12,000 feet) which occupy the interior. The 
northern slope, down which the longer rivers flow, is 
more gradual and falls to a comparatively wide belt of 
lowland fringed with mangrove swamps, which extend 
along the flat north coast. 

The abundant fertility of the island is due to the 
exce]l|jpnal advantages of climate and soil. The tropical 
heat is modified by the surrounding waters, while the 
rivers, fed by tl» heavy rains, have fretted out the moun- 


tered by the native ruler — the Sultan — assisted by a State 
Council. 

In Johore, in addition to the State or Executive Council, 
there b a I egislativc Council composed of official and 
-unofficial members. 

Religion and Education 

The majority of the Malay population are Moham- 
medan. There is generally some attempt to provide 
education in the different States, but it is exceedingly 
limited. It b most highly developed under the Govern- 
ment in Johore, where there arc thiee English schools, 
seventy-one vernaculai schools, and an English college. 


ARCHIPELAGO 


Political Divisions in Eastkrn Archipelago, 
WITH Approximate Areas and Populations 


Division. 

Are.!, 

square miles. 

Population 

.approximately), 

Dutch East liulics — 

Java and Madura 

Sumatra 

Rian-Liugga Archipelag*- 

Banca 

Billiton ... 

Borneo (Dutch) 

Celebes 

Molucca Island.s ...' 

Timor Archipelago 

Bali and Lombok 

50 >500 

159.700 
16,300 
4,800 
i,Soo 

212.700 
72,000 

144, 100 
17,700 
4,000 

.H, 157.000 

5.027.000 
199,600 
154,000 

S9>400 

1 . 5 ^ 4.500 

3.094.000 
(?) 561,000 

1.091.000 

1.345.000 

Total ... .. ... 

1 68^,600 

1 

47,202,500 

Philippine Islands ( U . S. A. ) 
Borneo (Brit isl ) 

Brunei 

Sarawak 

114,400 

31.000 
4,000 

42.000 

10,351,000 

209.000 
32,000 

600.000 

Total ... ... ... 1 

191,400 

11,192,000 

Grand Total ... ... 

875,000 

58,394,500 


tain “chain”. Much of the soil b of volcanic origin, 
containing a large percentage of potash — in the form of 
vegetable refuse— and thus is rendered enormously pro- 
ductive under the characteristic climatic conditions which 
prevail ; while the general slope favours adequate drain- 
age. It has been estimated that about 40 per cent of the 
area is under cultivation, the largest acreage being under 
rice. The Government is encouraging the reclamation of 
waste land, and the total area under cultivation is in- 
creasing. The principal crops are rice, maize, cassava, 
arachis, sugar-cane, tobacco, soya beans, indigo, and 
capiscum. The ntost valuable products which figure in 
the export trade are sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, and 
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iil%o. The sugar industry in Java has survived the 
^CiQpipetitioii of the beetroot sugar industry in Europe. 
Over 35,000 acres are under sugar-cane, with an annual 
output amounting to over' 1,000,000 tons. The pro- 
duction of coffee fluctuates, but approximates to about 
9500 tons, which is exported mainly to Holland. 
Tsa cultivation has been receiving increased attention in 
the last few years, and, though tea figures in the import 
trade as well, it is exported in considerable quantities to 
British India and Ceylon. Other products include cin- 
chona, tobacco, coconut- palm products — chiefly copra, 
and cacao; while rubber- planting has been initiated. 

The mineral wealth of Java is limited. Some coal, 
tin, and oil are worked. 

The capital is Batavia (234,600}, situated in the north- 
^^est. It is an old harbour at the mouth of the Tji- 
Livvoeng, used directly only by small coasting vessels. 
The actual trade passes through the improved harbour of 
Trandjong-Priok. Other ports ure Soerabaya (160,800) 
and Samarang (106,800) on the north, and Tjalatjap on 
the south. 

Sumatra marks the western extreme of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The island lies across the Equator, ex- 
tending over 5“ north and south in a north-west to south- 
easterly direction, and it is only separated from the 
northern mainland by the narrow Malacca Straits. 

In many respects the islands Sumatra and Java (which 
are only separated by the Sunda Straits) are similar; but 
Sumatra is more than three times the size of the latter, is 
less fertile, far less developed, and has a smaller popu- 
lation. In Sumatra — as in Java — a high volcanic moun- 
tain chain traverses the whole length of the island, 
falling to a narrow but densely-forested plain on the 
south-west, but to a far wider coastal lowland on the 
north-east. The products are principally the same — rice, 
maize, sago, sugar-cane, coffee, camphor, &c., but the 
special products of the island are tobacco, e.g. from Deli, 
exported from Ranau, and black pepper, e.g. from Telok- 
Betong. 

In contrast to Java, there is evidence of considerable 
mineral wealth in the interior and in the small depen- 


dencies. Gold is found near Jambi and Palembang ; coal 
is worked in the Padang highlands, whilb in the central 
range magnetic iron-ore and copper are known to exist. 
Tin is found in large quantities in the Siak valley, but 
a^ore especially in the Islands of Banca, Billiton, and 
Riau; the total output amounting to over 20,000 tons. 

Padang is the chief town of the island and is situated 
on the southern coast. On the north there are several 
rising centres, e.g. I)eli, which is the centre of the 
tobacco region; Palembang, on the Musi River, exporting 
coffee, black pepper, and rubber; and Telok-Betong. 

In the extreme north-west of the island, at the entrance 
to the Malacca Strait, a new port, Sabang, has sprung 
into existence as a coaling-station in the last ten years. 
It has an ideal safe harbour, entirely ^JjiiPlered from wind 
and sea at all seasons by the Island of Weh, and being 
fully equipped with all facilities for shipping. 


, BORNEO 

Borneo is the second largest island in the world. It 
stretches across the Equator, lying due north oTjava and 
south-west of the Philippine Islands. Its total length is 
about 830 miles from noilh to south, and 600 miles from 
east to west. 

The centre of the island is occupied by a high knot of 
mountains, from which five main spurs reach out towards 
the coasts, and enclose and isolate the wide lowlands, 
which narrow landwards from the seas. There are 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable in parts 
their courses, but all suffer from the occurrence of sand- 
banks and bars as they meet the shallow waters along the 
coast. Though the interior of Borneo, in common with 
most of the islands, is characteristically mountainous, the 
composition and the structure of the mountains are 
essentially different. The central granite mass is sur- 
rounded by a belt of alluvial plain, and volcanic evidences 
are the exception. Mount Kinabalu (1380 feet) is the 
highest point. 


Summary of British Borneo 


Division. 

Area, 

square miles. 

Population 

(estimated). 

Exports (1919). 

Imports. 

Cliief Towns. 




Sago 

>^ 495.800 






Rubber 

4'?0,400 

Mainly « 





Gutta Jelutong 

250,000 

cotton goods, 


Sarawak 

42,000 

600,000 

Pepper 
\ Liquid Fuel 

217.800 

115.800 

nee, sugar, 
hardware, 

K'iching 

Sibu 




Gold 

94,270 

machinery, 





1 Trade principally with Singa- 

oil, &c. 





V pore. 







rCoal 

;^35.ooo 



Brunei 

4,000 

32,000 

Cutch 

Rubber 

35.000 

28,400 


Brunei 

(10,000) 


Jelutong 

11,500 





\Sago 

9,400 






{ Rubber 

/■78i,6oo 


Jess^^n 

San^kan 

Blrilish North Borneo 

31.106 j 

209,000 

Tobacco 

1 Timber 

222,260 

127,000 
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Lessbr Dtrrcii Tossessions 


Moluccas 

and Lesser Sunda 
Islands 


' Celebes is separated 
from Borneo by the Ma- 
cassar S trait. Like l^rneo 
the interior is occupied by 
a mountain knot, but the 
radial spurs on the Celelies 
rise as peninsulas separat- 
ing the emhayments made 
liy the intrusive seas on the 
east, and contain volcanic 
.areas. 

The Moluccas are highly 
volcanic islands, contain 
ing several active cones. 


Products. 

Chief Towo. 

The cluef is coffee, 
which is exported mainly 
to Batavia. 

1 

i 

Macassar 

f Spices, e.g. cloves, 

{ nutmegs, cardamoms, 
\kc. 

j The produce is col- 
1 lected at Macca.sar 

1 (Celebes) for export. 

— 


The mass of the toiritory lying south of the main range 
running fVom Kinabalu to the western peninsula, is 
included in Dutch Borneo — an extensive but compara- 
tively undeveloped area. The interior is densely forested, 
and forms a little-known region occupied by natives. 
Foreign influence is virtually limited to the coastal 
region, and from the alluvial plains a surplus of such 
typical products as tobacco, sugar, rice, and pepper is 
exported. The cultivation is cauied on mainly by 
Chinese settlers. The mineral wealth is consi<.erable, 
®ut not exported. Gold and diamonds are mined near 
I’ontianak, but the extensive coal-tields in the Maitapura 
district are unworked. Other towns are Ba.ijermassin 
and Samarinda, situated a short distance inland. 

British Borneo comprise.s the lenitory extending in- 
land from the coast to the main chain along the noith 
of the island. It is divided into the three areas of 
Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo. The principal 
products cultivated in the lowland areas are sago (mainly 
in Sarawak), pepper, ruliber, and tobacco, while coco-nut 
palms are grown largely along the coast. From the 
forests of the interior certain quantities of rattan-canes, 
gutta-percha, camphor, &c., are obtained, and exported 
mainly to China. The full exploitation of the excellent 
timber contained in the forests— ecpecially important in 
North Borneo — is rendered impossible owing to the 
absence of any transport facilities. The mineral wealth 
includes gold, ftial, petroleum, mercury, antimony, &c., but 
only a few of the deposits are worked. Gold is obtained 
from the alluvial deposits of the upper Sarawak, while an 
oilfield in the Miri district has been recently opened up. 
Coal is mined mainly near Brooklon (Brunei), Sadong 
(Sarawak), and at Silimpopon (British North Borneo). 


PHILIPPINES 

Position 

The^Philippines is the name given to the large group 
of islands whicl^mark the north-eastern extension of the 


Eastern Aichipelago, lying south of Formosa and north 
of the Celebes. 

The group is composed of about 7083 islands, of which 
few more than a quarter are even named, while only 
eleven are of any size or importance. The chief islands 
are: 


Island. 

Luzon 

Mindanao 

Samar 

Negros 

Palawan 

Panay 

Mindoro 

Leyte ... 

Cebu .. 

Bohol ... 

Masbate 


Area, 

square milco. 

40,800 

36,900 

S.124 

4.903 

4,500 

4,448 

3,794 

2,800 

1.695 

1,534 

1.255 


Population 

According to the census of 1918, the total popatnibn 
w.'is rather more than ten and a quarter millionB. ’ iTlw 
inhabitants belong mainly 1 (j the Malay race, but in tljo 1 
commercial centres there have been growing settlemealljl^' 
of Chinese, Japanese, &c. 


Relief and Climate 

High volcanic ridges are characteristic of the majority 
of the islands, and many active volcanoes exist, while 
earthquakes are common everywhere. In Luzon Island, 
in the north, Mount Apo rises to a height of 10,000 feet 
and forms a centre of constant volcanic activity. 

The climate, as in the western islands, is characterized 
by uniformity of temi)erature throughout the year — the 
annual range is alnuii 5* — and an abundant rainfall. But 
the islands forming the north of the group are dif- 
ferentiated in their peculiar liability to the occurrence of 
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typhoons. These appear to originate among the islands 
and to sweep up from warmer latitudes before the pre- 
vailing winds, and pass north-eastward across Luzon 
Island, &c., towards the inai’hland and the cooler regions 
of the north. 

The typhoons are of sufficient strength to cause serious 
damage to crops, and render navigation exceedingly 
dangerous on the coasts which lie exposed to the winds 
of the respective monsoons. 

Resources 

Agriculture has been somewhat primitive in the past, 
but great improvements have been introf^iced in recent 
years. More than million acres are under cultiva- 
tion, the principal crops being rice, hemp, coco nut, 
sugar-cane, corn, tobacco, and maguey. The largest 
acreage for any single crop is that under rice (3,453 »ock) 
acres), but though the total production is very large, 
home supplies are supplemented by imports from abroad, 
mainly from Cochin-China. The most valuable ciops in 
the Philippines, and those which form the basis of impor- 
tant local industries, arc tobacco, hemp, and sugar. 
Much of the best tobacco is giown in Panay, while Sulu 
Island has specialized in the production of the best 
** wrappers”. Abaca or Manila hemp is produced in 
Cebu, Bohol, Samar, Leyte, and in South Luzon, where 
the better qualities are obtained. The hemp industry of 
the islands has benefited by the compulsory system of 
grading which has been introduced by the Government 
since 1915. tn addition to tobacco, Panay produces 
quantities of BUgar-cane, and there is a rising sugar 
industry in several regions. Coco-nut jialmsare common 
everywhere, but are most valuable along the western 
coasts of the larger Lslands. 

It has been estimated that there are over 40,000 sq. 
miles of forests in the Philippines. From these forest 
areas supplies of timber, gums, resins, large quantities of 
rattan, bamboo, tan and dye barks and woods are 
obtained. 

The mineral wealth is known to be great, but the full 
development of the resources appears to be hampered by 
political and other restrictions. The most important 
minerals at the present time are gold, iron, silver, copper, 
and coal. Other deposits of economic value are asbestos, 
gypsum, petroleum, sulphur, asphalt, alum, salt, clay, &c. 

Commerce 

The Icvflgn trade of the Philippines has steadily 
increased Of late years. The total exprorts exceed the 
imports into the area, and consist mainly of raw materials, 
e.g. toba^, sugar, hemp, &c. The importB are prin- 
cipally n^ufactured goods, machinery, and foodstuffs, 
e.g. rice, &c. 

The preponderating share in the trade is 

carried on with the United States (r. 58 pi^^nt); and a 
valuable though smaller percentage with The United 
Kingdom, Japan, and China. 

The capital and chief commercial and industrial centre 
of the whole group is Manila (284,000) situated on a 
magnificent harbour in South Luzon. As a port it attracts 
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the bulk of the overseas shipping, and in addition is a 
collecting-point in the local coasting fraffic. Second 
in importance to Manila is Iloilo, on anotHer great 
natural harlxair in the fertile island of Panay. 

Government 

Within the Dutch domains in the Eastern Archipelago 
a distinction is made between territories under direct 
government and subject native States. For purposes of 
administration all areas are divided into residencies, 
divisions, regencies, districts, &c. 

The constitutional principles of the government in the 
East Indies are defined in the “Regulations for the 
government of the Netherlands In^ja#, which were 
passed by the King and the States -General of the 
mother-country in 1854, and have been modified perio- 
dically since that date. In the East Indies the actual 
executive pow'er is vested in a Governor-General, who is 
assisted by a Council of fi\e members. The Council ac s 
partly in a legislative and partly in a consultative capacity. 
The Governor-General and the members of the Council 
are nominated by the Queen. 

Java (including Madura) is divided into seventeen 
residencies under the control of Residents, who in 
their turn are assisted by a series of subordinate officials. 
The smaller islands, giouped as “outposts”, are 
administered by functionaries whose titles and powers 
vary. 

The British domains have separate administrations. 

British North Borneo is held under grants from the 
Sultans of Brunei and Sulu by the British North Borneo 
Company, and was declared a protectorate by the British 
Government in 1888. The administration is under the 
control of a “Governor (appointed with the approval of 
the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court of Direc- 
tors in London, appointed under the charter ”. Locally 
the whole territory is divided into five residencies, which 
are subdivided into districts. 

In Brunei the nominal ruler is the Sultan, but accord- 
ing to ‘the treaty (1906) the entire control of the general 
administration of the area was given to the British 
Resident. 

Sarawak is an independent State under the protection 
of Great Britain. The territory was originally obtained 
from the Sultan of Brunei (1842) by Sir James Brooke, 
and is now administered by his successor. 

The Philippines were acquired by the United States 
in 1899. Executive power is vested ig a Governor- 
General, who represents the sovereign power of the 
United Statesf and is appointed by the “ President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate”. Under the contiolof the Governor-General are 
the secretaries (Filipinos) of the six executive depart- 
ments of the Government. Legislative power is vested 
in the two houses: (i) the ^enate, composed of 24 
members, and (2) the House of Representatives Jwlth 91 
members. "• 

To link the two branches of governmaat a CoAiicil of 
State was instituted, which consisted of t^e Gkwtrhor- 
General, the Presidents of the two Houses, effd the 
secretaries of the six departments. 

For purposes of local administratiefi the islands are 
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divided into forty-eight provinces. Thirty-six of these 
are “regular cffganized^ provinces” administered by 
provinciaf governors with the chief executive power, and 
assisted by two members, and thus forming a small board 
acting as a legislative body. The administration of these 
provinces is under the supervision of the Department of 
the Interior through an executive bureau. In the twelve 
“special” provinces the .fficials are appointed, not 
elected, and fall under the supervision of the Bureau 
of non-Christian Tribes. 

Religion and Education 

Dutch Domains. —The mass of the native population is 
Mohammedan, TJlNkjjjirious missionary societies are repre- 
sented and there arc numerous Christians. There is a 
regular organized system of primary and secondary 
education under the Government, which provides (i) 
a series of schools where instruction is given In Dutch 
for {a) Europeans, { 6 ) Chinese, (r) natives, and (2) a 
number of schools where instruction is given in the native 
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tongue. There are also numerous training and “special” 
schools- 

British Domains. — Jfany religions are represented, but 
the natives of the interior are mainly pagans. Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missions are at work in the district, 
and provide in addition some schools, &c. 

Philippines. — Originally the inhabitants were pagans, 
but at the present day over 91 p^r cent are Christians, 
by far the majority being of the Roman Catholic faith. 
Several Protestant denominations are, however, repre- 
sented, and in Mindanao and Sulu Islands Mohammedans 
are comparatively numerous. The main object of the 
educational system at the present day is the spread 
of literacy, and the education provided is free, secular, 
and co-educational. The State supports a series of 
primary and secondary schools, and in addition certain 
special schools for the non-Christian population. There 
are also ntcnerous private schools. There is a University 
of the Philippines with over a thousand students. The 
University of Santo Thomas belongs to the Dominican 
Order. 
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